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FRETACE. , 

Qp all the departments of science, none are so important to 
•the veil being of man, ai those which relate to his moral con- 
• duet m this world, and to tut hopes in another ; because, upon 
a practical acquaintance with these, depends not only his pre* 
sent but his future happiness. Ia this view of the subject, few 
modem writers have a higher claim to public estimation them 
the late Dr. Palm, whose works on " Moral Philosophy,** on 
4< Natural Theology,"* and " The Evidences of Christianity," 
contain almost every species of knowledge that is necessary for 
the instruction of moral agents, and candidates for immortali- 
ty. These volumes were justly appreciated by their» author as 
forming a complete system ; as exhibiting m one comprehen- 
sive plan, the fivideacaa o/NatutaVReiigiift^ jtbe Evidences of 
Revealed Reli&*^aii3i^'&tiuB tha*. reaalt from both. 

in this order he did not originally publish them, though be 
Seems, by bis preface' to ih* ^'•Nafatal Theology," to think 
they will, io an University court*,' be more convfnietttly sta- 
ffed in this, than hi aay^ ofhcr.mpfte** Fotfyounger rtudents* 
a different arrangemi ul'ma^, >erhapo, be mere advantageous- 
ly pursued. It is a misfortune, indeed, that these valuable 
works have hitherto been read almost exclusively in our Col- 
leges, and by young persons who have already, or nearly, 
finished an academical course of instruction. 

Moral Philosophy, and the Evidences of our holy Religion, ' 
have generally been thought above the capacities of youth 
educated in our schools for active life. 

This little volume will, it js hoped, prove that they are not 
only perfectly adapted to the comprehension of those who have 
strengthened their intellect by a course of arithmetic, and 
other branches of knowledge, which have for ages been deem- 
ed essential in all seminaries, for bom sexes, but ought, indeed, 
to make a part of tsvety system of liberal education. 

The discussions contained in the Grammar now offered to 
the public, cannot fail of being useful : they will teacjiyjousg 
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07 THE RULES OF LIFE. 

3. The rales of life are the " Law of Honour ?* 
K the Law of the Land;" and "the Scriptures. 9 * 
' 4. The " Law of Honour," is a set of rule* 
constructed by people of fashion, and calculated 
to facilitate their intercourse with one another. 

5. This law regulates duties between' equals, 
omitting such as relate to the Supreme Being, as 
well as those which are due to inferiors. 

Illustration. Henee profaneness ; neglect of religious du- 
ties ; ill treatment of servants ; injuries done to tradesmen, 
Ac. are accounted no breaches of honour, because they do not 
affect a man as a good companion, nor interfere with those 
concerns which an* usually .transacted between one gentleman 
and another. 

6. The Taw of honour, feeing constituted by 
men occupied in the pursuit of pleasure, is fa- 
vourable to the^Jicentious indulgence of the aa- 
turai passions, allows drunkenness, prodigality, 
duelling, revenge, &c. and lays do stress upon 
the opposite virtues. 

7. Those who regulate their principles add 
conduct by the Law of the Land, are satisfied if 
tiiey neither do, nor omit any thing, for the doing 
or omission of which the law can punish them. 

8. Every system of human laws, considered as 
tie rule of life, is defective ; 1. as omitting many- 
duties, such as piety to God, compassion to the 
ppor, forgiveness of injuries, &c. 2. as permitting 
many Crimes incapable of definition and previous- 
description, such as prodigality, partiality, ca- 
p/ice, disrespect to parents, &c. 
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OF THE MORAL SENSE. S 

OF THE SCRIPTURES* 

9* The ** Scriptures," cannot and do not con- 
tain a specific direction for every circumstance 
that may arise respecting particular duties : they 
give general rules for piety, justice, benevolence, 
and purity, frequently illustrated by examples, 
and leave their application to each one's own case* 

Illustration. In tbe same manner, arithmetic, grammar* 
&c. are taught; rules are laid down, and examples subjoined ? 
but these examples do not meet ail the cases that occur ; thaj? 
are given only as specimens .of applying the principle of t the 
rules. 

(2.) The Scriptures pre-suppose, in most case?,. in the Per- 
sons to whom, they speak, a knowledge of the principles of na- 
tural justice ; and are employed not so much to teach new 
rules of morality, as to enforce the practice of it by " newr 
sanctions," and a V greater certainty," which seems to-be the 
proper business of revelation. 

Ex. The "unjust;" "extortioners, ^fec." are condemned 
by Scripture, leaving it to moralists jto determine what injus- 
tice, extortion, &c. are. 

Corollary. Hence the Scriptures do not supersede the use 
of moral philosophy, nor are to be charged with imperfection 
on that account. 

OF THE MORAL SENSE. 

10. Some philosophers xontend for the exist- 
ence of the principle of the " Moral Sense." 

11. The " Moral Sense" 9 has been defined, to 
' be the state of the mind which excites instanta- 
neous disinterested approbation of what is consi- 
dered as virtue, and disapprobation and abhor- 
rence of what is considered as vice, when per* 
ceived in ourselves or others. 

12. The existence of the moral sense is .sajd 
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to be learnt from reason and experience : it has 
been questioned whether it be instinctive or ac- 
quired. 

Illustration. The consciousness of it in ourselves : its early 
appearance in children, who constantly speak truth till they 
learn the contrary : the universality of its existence in all ages 
and countries, and the general uniformity of its dictates, are 
th<? principal arguments to prove that the moral sense is in- 
titibctive. 

•13. The moral sense is an affection of the 
takid, the origin and progress of which is similar 
to that of other impressions of external circura- 
*ta6ces: interested in its commencement, and 
gradually purifying itself in its course, till in its 
hignest and most perfect state, it becomes com- 
pletely disinterested. 

14. It is a complex feeling, compounded of 
feelings which are themselves complex, and with 
difficulty analysed into their component prin- 
ciples. 

i . Illustration Filial affection is one of the first ingredients 
~ib the moral sense. Frequent successive pleasurable impres- 
sions made upon the mind of the child by the kindness of the 
parent, coalesce into a pleasurable feeling 1 , which associates it- 
self with the visible appearance of the parent, with the idea, 
the name, $c. This is the origin of filial affection : it is, pro* 
perly speaking, complacency. 

15. Expressions of complacency produce in- 
creased expressions of kindness in the parent* 
which generate renewed expressions of compla- 
cency ; and the pleasurable feeling formed by 
the coalescence of the corresponding ideas con- 
stitutes filial benevolence. 

16. Faiuful impressions are sometimes made 
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OF THE MORAL SENSE. 6 

upon the mind of the v child by reproof, correc- 
tion, &c. these produce fear, aversion, &c which 
associate themselves with the appearance, name, 
&c. of the parent 

1 7. The coalescence of complacency, benevo- 
lence, and fear, produces that complex feeling 
called filial affection. 

. 18. To filial affection and the expressions of 
it, a child is taught to apply the term ." right :" 
to a contrary disposition and conduct, he is 
taught to apply the terra " wrong." 

Illustration. It -would, in this manner, be equally easy to 
trace the origin of fraternal affection, the love of truth and of 
justice, general ,(>enevoience, compassion, thjs fear and love of 
•God, £c. To each of these feelings, and to their correspond- 
ent expressions, the word " right? is constantly annexed, and 
•to their contraries, viz. to falsehood, malignity, injustice, in- 
gratitude, impiety, and the like,, generated in a similar manner, 
the expression '• wrong" is uniformly joined. 

Cor. Hence the word " right," stands for that complex 
idea or feeling which is generated by the coalescence of all 
those affections, and their correspondent expressions to which 
the term " right" has been applied. In like manner, the 
word " wronjjj," expresses the complex idea formed by the 
coalescence of those affections which individually have been 
denominated *• wrong." 

19. Children from the first dawn of reason are 
taught by precept, example ; and by motives re- 
sulting from praise and blame, promise and re- 
ward, to do what is called right, and to abstain' 
from what is wrong. 

Cor. Hence the word right is gradually annexed to th« 
idea of something that is to be encouraged and practised ; and 
the word wrong, to something that is to be discouraged and 
avoided. 

20. The perception of right and WTong is *c- 
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% t MORAL PHILOSOHIY. 

Ex. In one country it is esteemed a duty in children to 
>ijstain their aged parents ; in another to dispatch them out 
of the way. Suicide, in one age of the world, has been he- 
roism; in another, it is felony. If an inhabitant of the po- 
lished nations of Europe is delighted with the appearance 
of happiness, whererer he meets with it, a wild America* 
•is no less diverted with the writhings and contortions of a, 
victim at the stake. Even here, duelling is alternately re- 
probated and applauded, according to the age, sex, or sta- 
tion, of the person with whom we converse on the subject. 
Forgiveness of injuries and insults, is accounted by one sort of 
people magnanimity, by another meanness. 

Corollary. Hence it is inferred that moral approbation fol- 
lows the fashions and institutions of the country in which we 
live ; which fashions and institutions have grown out of the 
exigencies, the climate, situation, or loca.1 circumstances, of 
the country* 

(2.) That those who approve of virtue, do so from deference 
to authority ; by imitation, or habit. 

(2.) That there are no maxims in the science which can 
well be deemed •• innate," as none can be assigned which 
are absolutely and universally true, or which do not bend to 
circumstances. 

jB#. Veracity for instance k excused, in many instance*, 
towards an enemy, a thi^f, jor a madman. The obligation 
of promises depends upon the circumstances under whicl) 
hey were made ; they may have been unlawful, or become 
so since ; or inconsistent with former promises, or erroneous, 
•r extorted : in such circumstance's, the obligation to perform 
the promise would be very dubious, and so oi other general 
rules. 

Corollary. The inference is that there exists no such in- 
tf nets as compose what is called the moral sense, or that they 
are not now to be extinguished from prejudices and habits » 
and therefore cannot be depended upon in moral reasoning. 

OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

'•30. We call a man happy who possesses health 
and competence : and that condition may be call- 
ed happy, in which the aggregate or pleasure ex- 
ceeds that of pain. 

,■91. The dfegree of happiness depends ujtoii 



OF HUMAN HAPPINESS. 

the quantity of the excess of pleasure above pain; 
and the greatest quantity usually attainable ia 
life, is what is meant by "Happiness." 

32, Pleasures differ^ in nothing but in continu- 
ance and intensity : from a just computation of 
which every question concerning human happi- 
ness must receive its decision. 

33. Human happinesses not consist in the 
pleasures of sense ; because, 1. they continue but 
a short time : 2. by repetition they lose their 
relish; and, 3. the eagerness for intense delight, 
takes away the relish of all others; and such de- 
lights falling rarely in our way, the greater part 
of our time becomes, on that account, empty and 
uneasy. 

Illustration (1.) By the pleasures of sense are mean', as well, 
the gratifications of eating and drinking, &c. as the more 
refined pleasures of music, painting, architecture, gardening, 
shows, theatric exhibitions, and the pleasures of active sports 
as of hunting, shooting, &c. 

(2.) It is observed, that those whose professed pursuit is 
pleasure, and who are withheld in the pursuit by no restraints 
of fortune, or scruples of conscience, spend a great part of their 
time in irksome vacuity, and become miserable for want of 
variety. "**■ 

Observation (1.) There seems to be a limit at which the 
pleasures of the sense soon arrive, and from which they ever 
afterwards decline. They arc of short duration ; and when 
we endeavour to compensate for this by frequency of repetition, 
we lose more than we gain, by the fatigue of the faculties, and 
the diminution of sensibility. 

(2.) These pleasures have their value; and as the young 
are always too eager in the pursuit of them, the old are some- 
times too remiss, that is, too studious of their ease to be at the 
pains for them which they really deserve. 

. 34. Happiness docs not consist in an exemp- 
tion from pain, labour, care, business, &c. and 
those evils that are without ; because such an 
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exemption would be attended with a depression 
of spirits, imaginary anxieties, &c. 

Illustration, It seldom answers the expectations of those 
.who retire from their shops and counting-houses to enjoy 
the remainder of their days in. leisure and tranquillity; much 
less of such as quit -the world and their stations in it for soli- 
tude and repose. 

35. Real eyils existing from known causes, 
may generally Jbe removed ; but imaginary dis- 
tresses ofteu depending, on no assignable subject, 
frequently admit of no application or relief $ 
Jieoce, moderate pain, Jipon w,h|ch the attention 
may dwell, is to maoy persons a .sort of retyeab? 
meat. 

'Ex. A fit of the gout will sometimes cure the spleen; on 
this principle, law suits, contested elections, ancV gaming, 
afford to some minds pleasure. 

36. Happiness does not consjtst in greatness 
rank, and elevated stations. 

37. No superiority yields satisfaction, except 
what we possess oyer those with whom we imme- 
diately compare ourselves. Where there is no 
competition, superiority is seldom contemplated. 

Illustration. The shepherd perceives no pleasure* in his 
/superiority oyer his dog ; nor the farmer over ibe shepherd : 
nor the lord over the shepherd ; nor the king over the lord. 
But if the shepherd can nun, fight, or wrestle, better than 
the peasant of the same village : if the farmer possess better 
f attle, or more cultivated fields than his neighbours : if a lord 
have more interest at an .election, or greater favour at court, 
than other noblemen in his county ; and if a king possess 
a more powerful fleet or army ; or jnore loyal subjects than 
any prince in Europe, then they all feel satisfaction in the^r 
•superiority. 

fioTQUary. Hence the pleasures of ambition .are common 
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to all conditions : no superiority is of avail, but superiority over 
a rival ; and this may exist Where rivaiships do, # ^and there are 
rivalships among men, of all ranks and degrees. 

38. Tbe object of emulation, the dignity or 
magnitude of.this object makes no difference : it 
is not what a mao possesses that constitutes plea- 
sure, but what one man possesses more than the 
other. 

39. It may be doubted whether the pursuits 
of ambition be ever wise, and whether they con- 
tribute more to the happiness or misery of the 
pursuers; bat it is certain that the pleasure of 
success is exquisite ; so also is auxiety of pur* 
suit, and the pain of disappointment ; and what 
as worst, the pleasure is short lived. 

' 40. In the conduct of life, the great matter is 
to know "before hand" what will please, and 
what pleasures will hold out : because pleasures 
in prospect are often very alluring, which turn 
out extremely insipid, and which do not last as 
was expected. 

41. No plan of happiness will succeed to all, 
nor is there any method of life universally eligi- 
ble ; but it may be inferred, that those conditions 
of life are the most adapted to happiness in 
which meu generally appear most cheerful and 
contented. Therefore, 

42. Happiness consists in the exercise of the 
social affections. 

Illustration. Those commonly possess good spirits wbe 
have about them many objects of affection, as a wife, children, 
and friends ; and who indulge themselves in frequent acts of 
beneficence. 

43. Happiness consists in the exercise of our 
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faculties, either of body or mind, in the pursuit 
of some engaging and useful end. 

Illustration. No plenitude of present gratificationrcan make 
the possessor happy for a continuance, unless he have some* 
thing in reserve, something to hope tor-, and look forward to : 
hence the alacrity and spirits of men who are engaged in a 
pursuit that interests them ; and the dejection and ennui, of 
almost all who are bora to so much, that they want nothing 
more. 

44. Hope, which is of importance to our hap- 
piness, is of two kinds : where there is something 
to be done towards obtaining the object of our 
hope ; and where there is nothing to be done. 
The first alone is of any value; the latter dege- 
nerates into impatience. 

45. To provide ourselves with a successiou of 
pleasurable engagements, requires judgment in 
the choice of ends adapted to our opportunities, 
and a command of the imagination to transfer a 
pleasure to the means. 

Corollary. (1 .) Hence those pleasures are not most valuable, 
which are most exquisite in the fruition, but which are most 
productive of engagement and activity in the pursuit. 

(2.) A man who is in earnest in his endeavours after the 
happiness of a future state, has an advantage over all the 
world : for he has an object productive of perpetual engage- 
ment and activity, and oi which the pursuit will last him to the 
end of life. 

46. Engagement is every thing: but the more 
significant our engagements the better. Any en- 
gagement, however, which* is innocent, is better 
than none. 

Illustration. While the mind is occupied, we are usually 
happy j when it is absent) and the thoughts wandering to 
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somethiug else than what is passing in the place in which we 
are, we ere often miserable. 

47. Happiness depends upon the prude n con- 
stitution of our habits, and the great art is to set 
the habits in such a manner, that every change 
may be a change for the better. 

48. itabUs are much the same whatever they 
be, because what is habitual becomes easy, smooth, 
and almost indifferent: therefore, the return of 
an old habit is likewise easy. 

49. Those habits are most advantageous which 
allow of indulgence in the deviation from them. 

Illustration (1.) The luxurious receive no greater pleasure 
from their dainties, than the peasant from his usual fare ; but 
the latter whenever he goes abroad, finds a feast; whereas 
the epicure must be well entertained to escape disgust. 

(2.) Those who spend every day at cards, and those who 
jo to plough every day, pass their time much alike, intent 
upon what they are about ; but whatever suspends the oc- 
cupation of the card-player, distresses him : whereas to the 
labourer, every interruption is a refreshment. Hence the 
different effect that Sunday -produces upon the two : to the 
•oe it is a day of recreation, to the other a lamentable bur- 
then. — See other interesting illustrations in Paley's Principles 
if Moral Philosophy , vol. i- p. 37-39. 

(3.) Two persons, of whom one begins*, with an hundred 
pounds, and advances his fortune to a thousand a year; and 
the other sets off with a thousand a-year, and dwindles down 
to ah hundred pounds, may, in the course of time, have recei- 
ved and spent the tame sum of money, yet their satisfaction 
will be different: the series and sum total of their incomes 
being the same, it makes a wide difference at which end they 
begin. 

50. Happiness consists in health : this indeed 
is the one thing needful : therefore no pains, ex- 
panse, self-denial, or restraint, necessary to attain 
it, are too great. 

B 
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Observation. When we are in perfect health and spirits, 
we feel in ourselves a happiness independent of any parti- 
cular outward gratification. This is an enjoyment which the 
Deity has annexed to life, nnd probably constitutes in a great 
measure, the happiness of infants and brutes. 

Cor. From what has gone before, it appears, 1. that hap- 
piness is pretty equally distributed among the different orders 
oC civil society. 2. that vice has no advantage over virtue* 
even with respect to this world's happiness. 

51. Virtue is the " doing good to mankind in 
obedience to the will of God, and for the sake of 
everlasting happiness." Therefore, 

52. "The good of mankind'* is the subject; 
"the will of God," the rule; and "everlasting; 
happiness," the motive of human virtue. 

OF VIRTUE. 

53. Virtue has been divided into "benevo- 
lence," "prudence," "fortitude," and "tempe- 
rance." 

54. "Benevolence" proposes good ends; 
" prudence" suggests the best means of attaining 
them ; " fortitude" enables us to encounter diffi- 
culties which stand in our way in the pursuit of 
these ends; " temperance" repels and overcomes 
the passions that obstruct it. 

55. The four Cardinal virtues are, prudence, 
fortitude, temperance, and justice. 

56. The usual distribution of virtue is into du- 
ties toward God ; as piety, reverence, resigna- 
tion, gratitude 1 , &c. — Towards other men, as jus- 
tice, charity, fidelity, &c. — And towards our- 
selves, as chastity, sobriety, preservation of life, 
care of health, &c. 
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57. With regard to the regulation of human 
conduct, raaukiud act more from habit than re- 
flection. 

Observation. In the current occasions and rapid opportu- 
nities of life, there is little leisure for reflection ; and a man 
who has to reasou about his duty, when the temptation to 
transgress it is upon him, is almost pure to reason himself into 
error. 

58. The great use of moral and religious know- 
ledge, consists in the forming of good habits: 
many things are to be done, and abstained froro^ 
solely for the sake of habit^ 

lUusiralion. Thus a man will often relieve a beggar for 
his own sake, which he would have hesitated to do for the 
petitioner's: he will give way to compassion, rather than offer 
violence to a habit of so much general use. A man of con- 
firmed good habi is will act in the same manner without any 
consideration at all : hence the importance of habitual virtue, 
for there is not a quality or function either of body or mind 
which does not feel its iulluence. 

59. A state of happiness is not to be expected 
by those who are conscious of no moral or reli* 
gloufi rule: — who reserve to themselves the habi- 
tual practice of any one sin, or neglect of one 
known duty ; or who live in a state of mere un- 
profitableness. 

60. In every question &f conduct where one 
side is doubtful, and the other side safe, we are 
bound to take the safe side. 

Example. Suppose it appear doubtful to a reasoner whethei? ^ 
he may lawfully destroy himself', he can have no doubt, but 
that it is lawful for "him to let it alone, and therefore, as he 
doubts, on otie>ide of the question, and is sure on the othefy 
hie ja bound JLo pursue the sy/e si<|e. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Of the Nature of Moral Obligation — Of the 
Moral Value of an Actum — Moral Value of 
Character — Moral Obligation of keeping cne^s 
Word— Of the Hill of God— Of the Divine 
Benevolence — Of the Utility of an Action — Of 
General Rules — Of the Division of Rights — 
Of General Rights. 

MORAL OBLIGATION. 

61. Moral obligation expresses the necessary 
connection hot ween the practice oi virtue, and 
the attainment of certain proposed ends. 

62. Moral agents are obliged to the practice 
of virtue, by interest, by reason, aod by the will 
of God. 

Illustration. If the end in view is to secaretheir most valu- 
able interest, to act up to the dictates of reason, cr to obey the 
will of God, the necessary mean is the practice of virtue. 

63. Men are obliged likewise to be virtuous in 
many instances by a regard to health, to reputa- 
tion, to the the law of the land, Sic. 

64. Of the obligations from interest, reason, 
Aid the will of God, a question has been started 
concerning their antecedency. 

65. "Antecedency" may respect the order of 
time ; the order of our conceptions ; or the force 
of obligation. 

66. " In order of time," the three obligations 
are coincident with each other; they all com- 
zi&uce with a capacity for moral agency. 
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6*7. Ill "the order of our concept! ous," the 
obligation of interest is antecedent to the other 
two ; because it is the foundation of the obliga- 
tion to act in conformity to right reason, aod ia 
obedience to the will ot God. 

68. With regard to the " force of obligation ;'* 
it is impossible that the will of God, or the dic- 
tates of right reason; should require any thing 
contrary to the greatest ultimate happiness of 
the agent, which alone constitutes the true value 
of intellectual existence. 

aCOBAL VALUE OF AN ACTION ESTIMATED. 

69. Reason and choice are essential to the 
moral value of act action. 

70. The degree of virtue in a given action is 
universally estimated by the supposed excellence 
of the motive. 

71. The degree of vice is estimated by the sup- 
posed meanness or malignity of the motive. 

72. The decree of virtue or vice in a given ac- 
tion, ia estimated at the highest where the virtu- 
ous or vicious affection is the most powerful, aod 
governs with tTie teast controul. 

73. The same external act may be either more 
or less viciou?, or perfectly indifferent and desti- 
tute of all moral quality, in exact proportion to 
the moral value of the motive. 

Example (1.) A person delivers his money info the hands 
of another :— li is required to determine Ike moral value oflM 

action. . k 

Suppose. (!.* It was a child delivering up Ins toy, or fin 
idiot parting n it that of the value of wljch it was incai ubte ~ 
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lodging : — In this case reason was wanting, end the action 
lias no moral quality. 

(2.) It was yielded to superior force :— Then evolition wbs 
wanting, and consequently moral quality. 

(3 *) It was given voluntarily," but without inclination or de- 
sign, good or bad : — This supposition is impossible ; but if true, 
there being no motive, there would be no moral quality. » 

(4.) It was delivered as a bribe for the commission of a 
crime : — In this case the motive is detestable, and the action 
proportionably vicious. 

(5.) It was delivered to a highwayman, under the impres- 
sion of terror : — Here the motive is innocent, and the action 
neither virtuous nor vicious. 

(6 ) It was payment of a just debt :— In this case, the motive 
is virtuous ; the action laudable. 

(7.) It was given to charity, from ostentation : — Then the 
motive is contemptible ; so also is the action. 

(8 ) It was given from compassion, but without discretion : 
— Here the motive is moderately good, and the action propor- 
tionably such. 

(9.) ft was given by benevolence, under the direction of 
prudence : — Accordingly the dignity of the action rises with 
the dignity of the motive. 

(10.; It was the gift of benevolence, guided by discretion, 
and animated with piety :— By this supposition there is a com- 
bination of the best motives, which constitutes the action in the 
highest degree virtuous. 

Example II. A man takes away the life of another :— It 
is required to determine the moral value of the action. 

Suppose. (1.) He was a lunatic :— Then reason is wanting, 
therefore moral quality. 

(2.) It was accidental : —Volition was wanting, consequent- 
ly moral quality was also wanting. 

(3) It was the effect of cruelty, malice, revenge ;— The 
malignity of the motive constitutes the action atrociously cri- 
minal. 

(4 ) It was the effect of violent passion upon sudden and 
great provocation : — In this case the malignity of the motive is 
diminished, and the degree of moral e\il in the action propor- 
tionably abated. 

(5.) It was the executioner carrying into effect the sentence 
of a just law : — The act is innocent. 

(6.) It was in self-defence: — Then the act is innocent and 
justifiable. 

(7.) It was the act of a hero and a patriot defending the li- 
berties of his country against an unjust aggressor :— The mo- 
■tfye is laudable, and the action highly virtuous. 
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74. Character is the sum total of moral habits 
and affections. 

75. That character is perfectly virtuous, alt 
whose affections and habits tend to produce the 
.greatest ultimate happiness of the agent 

Illustration. This character, though possible, is rarely t* 
be /bund; but the tendency of moral discipline is to produce a 
continual approximation towards it ; and it will probably be 
the ultimate moral state of all the rational creatures of God. 

76. That character is perfectly vicious, all 
whose affections and habits tend to produce the 
greatest ultimate misery of the agent. 

Illustration. The character of perfect vice is impossible : it 
can never actually exist. For no being can pursue misery 
ler its own sake. 

77. The agent is said to be virtuous, though 
imperfectly so, all whose habits and affections tend 
to his own ultimate felicity. 

78. That agent is denominated vicious, but 
imperfectly so, in whom there is one moral habit 
which tends to produce misery, or to diminish 
happiness. ' 

Illustration. The existence of a single habit of this de- 
scription, is inconsistent with the perfect happiness of the 
■agent, and necessarily involves him in proportionable mi- 
sery. 

79. Iu every moral agent the number of virtu- 
ous actions greatly exceeds that of vicious 

ones. 

Illustration. The most Botoriom liar speaks truth mtfcfi 
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oftener than falsehood ; and i\\e most cruel tyrant perform* 
more acts of beneficence than cruelty. 

80. In moral agents in general, and even 
among those who are considered as most profli- 
gate and vicious, the number of virtuous affec- 
tions and habits greatly preponderates over those 
that are vicious. 

81. As one vicious habit constitutes a vicious 
character, though balanced by many virtues, it 
is obvious that the number of vicious characters 
in the world must exceed that of the imperfectly 
virtuous. 

82. Upon the whole, the sum of virtue, proba- 
bly in every character, and certainly in the 
world at large, greatly preponderates over the 
$uw of vice. 

Cor. (1.) Hence it Is probable, that virtue will ultimately 
triumph in every individual, and in the world in general. 

(2.) The immediate condition of the great mats of man- 
kind, when they enter udoii a future life, must be a slate of 
very considerable pain and suffering. 

Illustration. For the great majority of human characters 
are alloyed with one or more vicious habits and affections, 
Which must be put under a process of cure more or less se- 
vere in the proportion to the malignity of the moral disease. 

OF THE MORAL OBLIGATION OF KEEPING 

one's WORD. 

83. To the question, Why am I obliged to 
keep my word ? various answers have been 
given : such as " Because it is right :" " Be- 
cause it is agreeable to the fitness of things :" 
"Because it is conformable to reason and na- 
ture :" " Because it is conformable to truth :" 
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"Because it promotes the public good:" Be- 
cause it is required by the will of God." . 

84. These answers, though apparently differ- 
ent, do, in fact, ultimately coincide : and moral- 
ists, from whatever principles they set out, com- 
monly meet iu their conclusions. • - 

85. But it may be asked, Why one is obliged 
to do what is right ? to act agreeably to the fit- 
ness of things, &c. and hence we must enquire 
what is meant by the phrase " a man is obliged 
to do any thing;" and then show why he is obli- 
ged to do it. 

86. A man is said to be obliged " when he is 
urged by a violent motive resuUingfrom the com- 
mando/ another" The motive must be violent ; 
*nd it must result from the command of another. 
Therefore, the answer to the question, art. 43, 
Trill be. 

87. I am obliged to keep my word, because, 
1« I am urged to it by a violent motive, viz. the 
expectation of being after this life rewarded, if I 
de, or punished for it, if I do not. 2. The mo- 
tive results from the command of another, viz. 
God. 

88. Beyond this solution uo farther question 
can, be asked: therefore private happiness 

IS OtTIt MOTIVE, AND THE WILL OF GOD OUR 
RULE. 

89. There is great difference between an act 
of prudence and an act of duty : in the one case 
we consider what we shall gain or lose in the 
present world : in the other what we shall gain 
«r lose io the world to come. 
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00. A system of morality must be dependent 
on a future state, unless it can be shown that vir- 
tue conducts the possessor to a much greater 
«hare of happiness than he could attain by a dif- 
ferent behaviour. 

Illustration. Hence* arise two question* : Will there' be 
nfter this life a distribution of rewards and punishments? If 
there be, what actions will oe rewarded and what punished? 
The first question comprises the credibility of the Christian 
religion : the second the province of morality. Our business at 
present is with the latter. 

OF THE WILL OF GOD. 

91. The whole business of morals is, in effect, 
to enquire "What is the will of God?" which 
may be known from hjs own declarations, con- 
tained in the Scriptures ; or by his designs and 
dispositions observable in his works, denominated 
the ."light of nature." 

Corollary, Hence the absurdity of separating natural and 
revealed religion, because the object of both is the same ; vii, 
to discover the will of God; and it matters not by what means 
we do this. 

92. The jnethod of coming at the will of God, 
concerning any action, by the light of nature, is 

1 to enquire into " the tendency of the action to 
promote or dimiuisj? the general happiness." 

Observation,, Tin' 3 rule proceeds upon the presumption 
that the Almighty wills the happiness of his creatures ; ajid 
therefore, that those actions wnich promote that will, must be 
agreeable to him. This is the foundation of Dr. Paley's syji 
j$pi, which he proves in the following; manner : 
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OF THE DIVINE BENEVOLENCE. 

93* Either -God f io- cresting man, wished 
their happiness, or tifeir misery ;— or was indif- 
ferent to both. 

94. If he had wished their misery; he could 
have made our senses to be as many sores and 
pains, as they are now instruments of gratifica- 
tion and enjoyment. 

Ex. He might have made every thins*' we tasted bitter; 
everything we saw loathsome; every thing we touched a 
sliug ; every smell a stench ; and every sound a discord. 

95. If God had been indhTereot about our hap- 
piness or misery, the capacity of our senses to 
receive pleasure, and the supply of external ob- 
jects fitted to produce it, mast be attributed' to 
good fortune ; but these cannot be attributed to 
accident : therefore, when God created the hu- 
man species, he willed and wished their happi- 
ness, and made for them the provision which he 
has made with that view and for that purpose. 

96. Contrivance proves the design; and the 
predominant tendency of the contrivance, indi- 
cates the disposition of the designs. 

V 

Illustration. The world aoounds with contrivances, and 
they all 'are directed to beneficial purposes. Though evil 
elists, it is not the object of contrivance. Teeth, for instance, 
are coqtrived to eat, not to ache; their aching occasionally is 
incidental to the contrivance, perhaps inseparable from it : it 
inay be a defect in the contrivance, but is never the object of 
it. The sickle is not made to cut the reaper's hands, but from 
its construction and use, this mischief often happens. But 
instruments of torture,, as the infernal rack, are of a different 
kind : here pain and misery are the objects of the contrivance : 
but, in nature we never discover a train of contrivance t© 
bripg about an evil purpose. 
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97. The benevoteaee of the Deity is clearly 
manifest in the pleasures and amu?emeu|sgf youngs 
children: they cannot arise from their own con- 
trivance ; they must he provided by another, ami 
the benevolence of the provision is unquestiona- 
ble. 

Illustration. Evtry child at its sport affords a kind of sen- 
sible evidence of the finger of God, and ef the disposition whicb 
directs it. The examples to this purpose are almost indefi- 
nitely numerous ; therefore, we conclude that God wills the 
happiness of hi creatures. 

OP THE UTILITY OF AN ACTION. 

93. The method of coming at the will of God 
concerning any action, by the light of nature, is 
to enquire into the tendency of that action to pro- . 
mote or diminish the general happiness. 

99. Since actions are to be estimated' by thnir 
tendency, whatever is expedient is right. The 
utility of any moral rule alone constitutes the 
obligation of it. 

Objection* Many actions are^ useful which ftre not rfght* 
thus it may be useful to rob a raiser and give the money to thfe 
poor ; it may be useful to obtain a place i» parliament by bri- 
bery and corrupt means, in order the -more effectually to serve 
the public. . 

Answer. These actions are not useful, an (ttbr that reason 
not right ; for the bad consequences of actions are two-fold, 
particular and general :, the former is the mischief which 
that single, action directly and immediately occasions ; the lat- 
ter is the violation of some necessary general role. Therefore, 
though an action, such as is described in the objection, have 
no particular bad consequences, yet it is not useful, by reason 
of the general consequence, which is of mow importance, onii 
which Is evil . Henrev 
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TOO. General rules are necessary in human go- 
Vernroents : also iu the moral government of the 
world ; for if of two actions, perfectly similar, 
one be punished, and the other rewarded or for* 
given ; rewards and punishments would cease lo 
be such, and would have no previous influence 
or effect upon the human conduct. 

101. An attention to general rules is therefore 
included in the very idea of rewards and punish- 
ments ; if these are expected of God, we must 
believe that he will proceed in the distribution 
•f thera by general rules. 

Objection* Since much of the guilt of a bad action consists- 
in the example, it should seem, if the action be done with 
perfect secrecy, that part of the guilt is done away. 

Ex. In the case of suicide, if it be so done as to leave no- 
room for suspicion, even the example can produce no mischief, 
and therefore punishment is unnecessary. 

Answer. Here a general rule of the most mischievous ten-; 
dency is set up, viz. that secrecy, whenever practicable, wilt 
justify an action. If the rule were admitted, would it not lead 
one, in the case of suicide, to fear that people would be per- 
petually disappearing ? Besides, 

: (1.) At the general judgment of the world, the most secret, 
actions will be brought to light, in order to make tbem the 
objects of reward and punishment : therefore, (2.) will they 
not, being so brought to light, fall under the operation of those 
equal and impartial rules* by which God will deal with his 
creatures ^ They will then become examples whatever they 
be now, and require the same treatment as if they had been 
detected from the first. 

102. The general consequence of any action 
may be estimated by asking, What would be the 
consequence, if the same sort of actions weie 
generally permitted ? 

C 
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103. The guilt of an action is in proportion to 
the whole mischief that would arise from tbe ge- 
neral toleration of actions of the same sort 

104. A thing to be right roust be expedient off 
the whole, in all its effects, collateral and remote, 
as well as in those which are immediate and di- 
rect; because in computing consequences, it 
makes no difference in what way, or at what dis- 
tance, they ensue. [Tbe following example* 
will show the malignity of the crime where the 
particular consequences are comparatively in- 
significant} 

4 

Ex.(\.) The particular consequence of coining; or forgery* 
is the loss to an individual ; (who receives the money) of a 
shilling, or a seven-shilling piece, or a pound note ; but the 
general consequence is to abolish the use of monej, and to 
stop paper currency. 

(2.) The particular consequence of sheep-stealing or horse- 
stealing, is the loss of a sheep or horse to (he owner ; but the 
general consequence is that the land could not be occupied, 
nor the market supplied. — For other examples, see Foley, vol. 
i. jo. 79-80. 

1Q5. The meaning of the maxim "Not to do 
evil, that good may come," is this: "let us not 
violate a general rule for the sake of any particu- 
lar good consequence we may expect." 

Objection. A man says, any action of his, with respect to 
the public, must be inconsiderable. 

Answer. So also is the agent, if the crime produce bat 
small effect upon the universal interest ; his punishment or de- 
struction bears a small proportion to the sum of happiness aod 
misery in the creation. 

/ 
OF THE DIVISION OF RIGHTS. 

106. Right and obligation are reciprocal : that 
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i» where Ahere is right in one person, there is a 
corresponding obligation upon another. 

Ex. If parents have a 5* right" to reverence from their 
obildren, children are obliged to reverence their parents. 

107. Since, " moral obligation" depends on the 
A 1 will of God," u rights" which is correlative to 
it, must depend on the same. Bight, therefore, 
signifies "consistency with the will of God." 

108. Bight is a quality pf persons, or of ac- 
tions : of persons, as when we say, a person has 
a right to an estate ; of actions, as it is right to 
punish murder with death* 

J 00. Rights, when applied to persons, are 
natural or adventitious ; alienable or unaliena- 
ble : perfect or imperfect. 

110. "Natural rights" are a, man's right to 
his life, limbs, and liberty ; his right to the pro- 
duce of his personal labour; to the use, in com- 
mon with others, of air, light, water, &c. 

Jlx. If a thousand different persons were cast together 
npoh a desert bland, they would from the first be every one 
entitled to these rights. 

111. " Adventitious rights," are the rights of 
a king over his subjects; of a general over his 
soldiers ; a right to elect or appoint magistrates ; 
for none of these rights would exist in a newly- 
inhabited island. 

112. Adventitious rights, though of human 
appointment, are not less sacred than natural 
rights, nor the obligation to respect them less 
cogent : they both ultimately mav be traced to 
God f 
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113. ** Alienable rights," are those which we 
have to most kinds of property, as house, lands, 
money ; s but the right of a prince over his peo- 
ple, of a husband over his wife, of a master over 
his servant, is generally and naturally unaliena- 
ble. 

114. The distinction between alienable and 
unalienable rights, depends upon the mode -of ac- 
quiring the right : if it originate from a contract, 
and be limited to the person by the express terms 
oT the contract, or by a personal condition an- 
nexed to the right, then it is unalienable. In 
mother cases it is alienable. 

115. Perfect rights may be asserted by force* 
4>r by course of law ; imperfect rights, cannot. 

Ex. A man's right to his own property isnperfect, and if it 
be injuriously taken from him, he may compel the aggressor 
to make restitution; but in elections or appointments to offices, 
where the qualifications are prescribed, the best qualified can-, 
dictate has a right to success, yet if he be rejected, he has ao. 
remedy. Here the right is imperfect. 

116. Wherever the right is imperfect, the 
corresponding obligation is so too; but there is 
not less guilt in the violation of an imperfect ob- 
ligation than of a perfect one : for an obliga- 
tion being perfect or imperfect, determines whe- 
ther violence may or may not be employed to 
enforce it, and nothing else. 

116. Positive precepts, being often indetermin- 
ate in (heir extent, commonly produce an imper- 
fect obligation. 

117. Negative precepts, being generally pre- 
cise, constitute a perfect obligation. 
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fUtisfrstion. The fifth commandment is positive, and the 
duty resulting, imperfect : t|ie sixth is negative, and imposes 
a perfect obligation* 

OF GENERAL BIGHT. 

118. The general rights of mankind are a rigl^t 
(0 the productions of the earth. 

110. Since the productions of the earth are to 
be applied to the support of human life ; all 
-waste and misapplication roust be contrary to the 
Divine intention and will. 

120. Men have a general right also to use and 
destroy another's property, when it is necessary 
for their preservation to do so ; as a right to take 
without, or even against, the owner's leave, the 
first food, clothes, or shelter, they may meet with, 
if they are in danger of perishing without them : 
a right to pull down a house in order to stop the 
progress of a fire, &c. 

121. Restitution is due when in our power, 
because the laws of property are to be adhered 
to, so far as consists with safety ; and because, 
restitution, which is one of those laws, supposes 
the danger over. 
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CH AFTER III., 

&f Relative Duties— Of Property— Of Promise* 
— Of Contracts— Of Falsehoods— Of Oaths— - 
Of Wills— Of CharUy^Of the Duties to- 
wards Dependants — Of Professional Assist- 
ance — Of Pecuniary Bounty— Of Resentment 
— Of Gratitude— Of Slander— Of Marriage — 
Of the Duties and Rights of parents and 
Children* 

OF RELATIVE DUTIES. 

122. Virtue obliges us to avoid whatever 
would be grievous to any of our fellow-creatures, 
if it be not necessary to procure some greater 
good ; and also that we labour to promote the 
happiness of all about us to the utmost of our 
power. 

1 23. The rule of loving our neighbour as our-? 
selves, is a summary view of social virtue, which, 
at the same time that it gives the rule, suggests 
the reason. 

Illustration, It is evident that our conduct is to be deter- 
mined, not by considering who the person is, with regard te 
whom we act, but what the circumstances of his case are. 

OF PROPERTY. 

124. The institution of property has many ad- 
vantages : it increases the produce of the earth ; 
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mme would cultivate the ground, if others were 
-admitted to ao equal share of the produce ; it 
^preserves the produce of the earth to maturity; 

it prevents contests; and it improves the conve- 

Dieocy of living. 

125. Great inequality of property, abstractedly 
considered, is an evil; but it is an evil which 
fflows from those rules concerning the acquisition 
and disposal of property, by which men .are in- 
cited to industry, and by which the object of 
their industry is rendered secure and valuable. 

126. The foundation of our light to property, 
is the law of the land. 

Illustration. It is the intention of God that the produce of 
'the earth should be applied to the use of man, which cannot be 

fulfilled without establishing property : it is consistent there- 
fore with his will that property be established; and that the 

law should regulate the division, and consequently " consist* 

ent with the will of God, or right," that I should possess that 

share which these regulations assign me. 

127. The right being traced to the will of God, 
it appears that my right to an estate does not de- 
pend upon the manner or justice of the original 
acquisition ; or upon the justice of each subse- 
quent change of possession. 

Illustration. It ought not to be impeached because the 
estate was taken possession of at first by a family of aborigin- 
al Britons, who happened to be stronger than their neighbours; 
nor because the British possessor was turned out by a Roman, 
or the Roman by a Saxon, &c. from whom, after many inter- 
ruptions of fraud and violence, it has at length devolved on 
me. - 

128. The owner's right does not depend on the 
txpediency of the law which gives it to him* 
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v Obscruajion, " Qne farm descends to tlie eldest son, another 
separated from it only by a narrofr stream, to all the children 
alike. The right of the claimants under both laws of inherit- 
ance is equal ; though the expediency of such opposite ruled 
must be different. 

' Objection. It seems to follow; then, that a man has a right 
to keep or take any thing which the law will allow him to keep 
and take ; which may authorize much dishonesty. 

' Example. If a creditor upon a simple contract neglect to 
demand his debt for six years, the debtor may refuse to pay it i 
Would this be right where he is conscious of the justice of the 
debt ? If a minor contract a debt he may avoid it by pleading 
his minority, which could not be just where the bargain was 
originally just.' ' 

Answer. In such cases a man converts to one purpose, a 
rule of the law intended for another. The law, to which the 
first part of the objection applies, was provided to protect men 
from antiquated demands ; therefore, if a man be ignorant of 
ihe demand made upon him, he may conscientiously plead this 
limitation, because he applies" the rule* of law to the purpose 
for which it was intended. Again, to preserve the young front 
the practices and impositions to which they are liable, the law- 
corn pels, the payment of no debts incurred within a certain age, 
nor the performance of any engagements, except for such ne- 
cessaries as are suited to their condition. If, therefore, a young 
person has been imposed on, he may honestly avail himself of 
the privilege of his non-age to defeat the imposition : but if ha 
shelter himself under this privilege to avoid a fair* obligation, 
be extends the privilege to a case not allowed by the intention, 
ofthelaw. 

OF THE OBLIGATION OF PKOMISES. 

129. The obligation to perform promises is de- 
duced from the necessity of the case, to the well- 
being, or the existence, of human society. 

130. Men act from expectation, which in most 
cases is determined by the assurances and engage* 
robots they receive from others ; and without $ 
dependauce upon them, they could not judge of, 
touch less anticipate, future events. 

*' J3T. Confidence, in promises is essential to tjie 
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intercourse of human life, and there could be no 
confidence in promises, if titen were uot obliged 
to perform them. 

Objection. Would not the general caution and mutual dit- 
trast, that must ensue, if the obligation were suspended, an- 
swer the same purpose ? 

i Answer. This question is put without considering how 
-every hour of our lives we trust to, and depend upon others* 
>aad how impossible it is to stir a step, or sit still a moment, 
witbeat such dependence. 

Illustration. Dr. Paley says on this subject, " 1 am now 
writing at my ease, not doubting, (or rather never thinking 
about it) but that the butcher will send in die joint of meat 
which I ordered *, that his servant will bring it ; that my cook 
will dress it; that my footman will serve it up, and that! shall 
find it upon table at one o'clock. Yet have I nothing for all 
(his, but the -promise of the butcher, and the implied promise 
■of his servant and mine." The same holds good of tne most 
important, as well as the most familiar, occurrences of life. 

132. Promises are 4© be interpreted in that 
«euse in which they were understood by the par- 
ties at the time they were made. 

133. The obligations of performing promises, 
depends upon the expectations which we know- 
ingly and willingly excite ; consequently, any 
action or conduct towards another, calculated to 
excite his expectations, is as much a promise, and 
creates as strict an obligation, as the most express 
assurances, which is the foundation of " tack 
promises." 

134. Promises are not binding, if the perform- 
ance is impossible ; but the promiser is guilty of 
fraud, if he were aware of the impossibility at the 
time of making the promise. 

Ex. A father, in settling marriage articles, promises to leave 
his daughter an estate, which he knows is entailed upon tite 
•heir male of his Amity. 
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135. Promises are not binding, wbeye the pef? 
formance 13 unlawful, 

Ex. As, if a man promise to act the part of an assassin i* 
the guilt of such promises 4ies in the making, not in the break- 
ing, them. Again, if a merchant promise his correspondent 
abroad to send him' a ship-load of com at a certain time, and 
before the appointed season arrive, an embargo is laid upon the 
exportation of corn. ' Of the same nature was Herod*s promise 
to his daughter-in-law, that he would give her whatever she 
asked, even to the half of his kingdom : the promise was not 
unlawful in the terms in which Herod delivered it,butit became 
so by the choice made, and Herod was discharged from the/ 
obligation of it. 

136. Promises are opt up lawful where thej 
produce, wbeu performed, 00 effect beyond what 
would have taken place had the promise never 
beep made. 

Ex. A captive may lawfully recover his liberty, by a pro- 
mise of neutrality, for his conqueror takes nothing by the pro- 
mise, which he might not have secured by his death or confine- 
ment. Again, promises of secrecy ought not to be violated, 
although the public would derive advantage from the discove- 
ry, because the information weuld not have been imparted up- 
on any other condition ; the public therefore lose nothing by toe 
promise which they woald have gained without li 

137. They qre not binding, where they con- 
tradict a former promise; nor before they are 
communicated to the promisee, for no expectation 
has been excited. 

138. Promises are not Grinding when declared 
only to a third person, without any authority to 
cqnvey the declaration to the promisee ; for ex;* 
pectation lias not been excited voluntarily. 

139. Promises are not binding which are re* 
Jeasep! by the promisee. 

1 40* Erroneous promises are pot blading where 
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tlfe error proceeds from the tttistake of misrepre- 
sentation of the promisee. 

Ex. A beggar solicits charily by & story of the most pi« 
tiable distress : 1 promise to relieve him, but before I can do 
it, J find his tale false : the 'discovery will release me from 
my oromise. 

Observation. On the subject pf promises, Dr. Paley says, 
41 I would recommend to young persons especially, a caution, 
from th e neglect of which, many involve themselves in era- 
barr^ginent and disgrace ; and that is " never to give a pro- 
rate which may interfere, in the event, with their duty," 
& r if it do interfere, their duty must be discharged, though 
at the expense of their promise, and not unusually of their 
good name. 

OF CONTRACTS. 

141. A Contract is a mutual promise : the ob- 
ligation therefore of contracts, the sense in which 
they are to be interpreted, and the cases where 
they are not binding, will be the same as of pro* 
mises. 

142. The general rule is this, "That what- 
ever is expected by one side, add known to be 
so expected by the other, is to be deemed a part 
or condition of the contract. 

143. In contracts of sale, the seller is bound 
in conscience to disclose the faults of what he 
offers to sale; unless where the silence of the 
seller implies fault in the thing sold, and price 
where the buyer has some compensation in the 
for the risk which he runs. 

Ex. A horse is sold by public auction without warranty, 
the want of which is a kind of notice of unsoundness, and pro? 
duces a proportionable abatement m the price. 
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144. In contracts of hazard neither side oughfr 
to have an advantage, of which the other is not 
aware ;, for this is an advantage taken without 
being given. 

JEfc. If a man gain an advantage by packing the cards ^ 
glancing his eye into the adversary's hand, or by concerted^ 
signals with his partner, it is a dishonest advantage, because 
it depends upon means, which the adversary never suspects. 

In speculations of trade I may exercise my best judgment, 
but if l have access to secrets of state, at home or abroad, I 
cannot with justice avail myself of the advantages, because 
they are excluded bv the contract which proceeded upon the 
supposition that I had no such advantage. 

145. Contracts by loan, as in the case of a 
horse, musical instrument, &c. divide themselves 
into these two cases : If the thiog be damaged 
while it is used for the purpose for which it was 
lent, the owner must bear the loss : but if the da- 
mage be sustained in some use and circumstance 
for which it waa not lent, then the borrower- 
must make it good. 

JE&. 1. If I hire a horse to go to Croyden and the horse 
fall lame, or die, it is at the owners loss : but if instead of 

foing to Croydon, I ride to Horsham, and aa accident occur, 
must make good the damage. 

Observation. The two cases are distinguished by this : that 
in the one the owner foresees the damage, and consents to 
undertake it ; in the other he does not. 

JEfy. 2. An house or estate may during the term of a lease 
be increased or diminished in value more than half By the 
building a bridge, &c. the question is " Who is to be the- 

Sijner or loser; the owner or tenant ?" The rule k this : u if 
3 alteration might be expected by the parties, the hirer must 
take the consequence ; if it could not, the owner. 

146. In contracts concerning the loan of mo- 
ney, there seems up reason in the law of nature 
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why a man should not be paid for the leading of 
bis money /as well as of any other property into 
which the money might be converted. 

147. The rate of interest is usually regulated 
by the law of the land : in Eogland it cannot be 
higher than five per cent, but on pain of forfei- 
ture of treble the value of the money lent. 

Observation. This regulation is introduced to check the 
power of accumulating wealth without industry ; to give en- 
couragement to trade, by enabling adventurers in it to bor- 
row money at a moderate price; and above alt, in these times* 
to enable the State to borrow the subject's money at a mo- 
derate rate. 

148. Compound interest, though forbidden by* 
the laws of England, is agreeable to natural eqiflfc 
ty; for interest detained after it is due, becomes 
part of the sum lent. 

149. The man who borrows is bound to pay, 
and likewise to use mepas necessary, to enable 
hhn to repay it, as well by renewed exertions as 
by every species of economy. 

1 50. Imprisonment for debt, as an act of satis- 
faction or revenge, is wrong in the motive, and 
often intemperate in the exercise; but considered 
as a public punishment founded ou the same rea- 
son, and subject to the same, rules, as other pu- 
nishments, and its justice is apparent. 

* 

Ev. Fraud relating to iusolvence, licentious extravagance* 
gambling, concealing effects, &c. require punishment as much] 
as any crime, and the only question is whether the punishment 
be properly placed in the hands of an exasperated credi- 
tor. 

151. To pursue with the extremity of legal 
rigour a man brought to distress by misfortune, 
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is to pervert a provision of law designed for a> 
different and a salutary purpose. 

162. Service hi this country is voluntary and 
by -contract, and the master's authority extends 
00 farther than the terms, or equitable construe* 
Hon of the contract will justify.' 

153. The treatment of servants must, in a 
great measure, be determined by custom* 

Illustration. Where the contract involves many particu- 
lars, the contracting-parties express only a few of the prin- 
cipal, and by mutual understanding refer the rest to the known- 
custom of the country. 

« 

* 154. A servant is not bound to obey the un- 
jJawful commands of his master; for he is bound 
oy nothing but his own promise ; and the obli- 
gation of a promise extends not to things unlaw- 

Ex. A servant is not bound to minister to his master's tm- 
: lawful pleasures, nor to assist him in any unlawful practices 
In his profession, as in smuggling or adulterating the articles 
ifx which he deals. 

155. The master's authority is no justification 
of the servant in doing wrong, for the sejprant's 
own promise, upon which that authority is found- 
ed, would be none. 

156. Clerks and apprentices ought to be em- 
ployed entirely in the profession or trade which 
they are intended to learn. 

Illustration. Instruction is their hire, and to deprive them 
of the opportunities of instruction, by taking up tl>eir time in 
other occupations, is to defraud them of their hire* 

» 

157* The master ft responsible for what the 



-servant dots in the ordinary course of hit «n» 
plovment; for it is done under a general autao* 
rkv committed totem* 

•r 

jEx. If I pay money to a banker's clerk, the banker is ac- 
countable ; but not so if I pay it to bis butler or bis footman, 
whose business is not to receive the money. 

If I send a servant to take goods upon credit, whatever goods 
he afterwards takes Up at tbe same shop, so long as he* con- ' 
-iinues in my service, are chargeable to my account. . t> 

158. In this country the master is in many in- 
stances made chargeable with his servant's £to- 
<Iuct. 

Ex. If an inn-keeper'* servant rob bis guest, the masfer 
must make restitution. If your coachman, or waggoner, &c. 
drive over a passenger^ the injured person recovers from you. 

159. A master of a family is culpable, if be 
permit any vices among his domestics which he 
might restrain by proper interference. 

Remark. This results from the obligation to prevent misery 
when in our power, and from the certainty dial we have, that' 
vice and misery go together. 

Corollary. Hence the importance of family religion, in ren- 
dering the several branches of it mere happy and mot© atten- 
tive to the duties of their station. 

160. Whoever undertakes another man's busi- 
ness, promises to employ upon it the fame cape 
and diligence that he would do if it were actually 
his own, for he knows this is expected of him. 

Observation. Thi* rule defines the duty of factors, stewards, 
advocates, &c. 

1 61. An agent's principal difficulty is to know, 
how far he may depart from his instructions! tin- 
der particular changes of circumstances. 
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1 62. What is trotted to an agent amy be lost 
or damaged by misfortune : if he act without pay, 
lie is oot answerable for the loss ; for if he give 
bis labour for nothing, it cannot be presumed he 
gave also security for the success of it If the 
agent be hired, then the question must be deci- 
ded by the terms of the contract 

# 

Ex. Whether a public carrier, the owner of a ship, the 
post office, &c are responsible for goods or money entrusted 
to thjm, are questions of this sort. 

163. An expression, which by implication 
amounts, to a promise, will be binding upon the 
agent without custom. 

Ex. Where a carrier advertises that he will not be answer* 
tile for money, plate, and jewels, this makes him accountable 
/or every thia£ else. 

164. "Where the price of labour, or carriage, 
&c. is reckoned too high, a part of it may be 
considered as premium" for insurance. 

165. Any caution in the owner to guard against 
danger, is evidence that be considers the risk as 
bis owla ; ad cutting a bank-note in* tiro to send 
by different days' post 

166. An agent suffering in his own person or 
property* by business which he undertakes for 
another, cannot claim compensation, unless it be 
provided by express stipulation. 

Illustration. Where the danger is not foreseen, the' em- 
ployer could not indemnify the agent against it : and where it 
is foreseen, the argument is, that whoever undertakes a dan- 
gerous employment takes the consequence upon himself. 

167. There is a two-fold contract io many of- 
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fees, endowed schools, professorship*, &c. the 
one with the founder, the other with the elector*, 

168. The contract with the founder obliges 
the incumbent of the office to discharge every 
duty appointed by the charter, statutes, deed of 
gift, or wiil of the founder: because the endow* 
ment was made and accepted on those terms. 

169. The contract with the electors extends 
this obligation to all duties that have been cus- 
tomarily reckoned a part of the office, though not 
prescribed by the founder. 

1 70. The electors can excuse the conscience 
of the person elected from this class of duties 
only ; because this class results from a contract 
to which the electors and the person elected are 
the only parties. 

171. An office cannot be discharged by 
deputy, 1 . where a particular confidence is re* 
posed in the judgment and conduct of the person 
appointed to it : 2. nor where custom hinders : 
ty nor where the duty cannot from its nature be 
so well performed by a deputy: 4. nor where 
inconvenience would result to the service in 
general from the permission of deputies in such 
cases* 

OF FALSEHOODS. 

172. A lie is a breach of promise: for who- 
ever seriously addresses bis discourse to another, 
tacitly promises to speak the truth, because he 
knows the truth is expected. 

173. The evil consequences of lying to social 
happiness, consist either in some specific injury 

D 2 
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to individuals, or in the destruction of that con* 
fidence which is essential to the intercourse of 
life. 

Illustration. On account of the latter reason* a lie may be 
pernicious in its general tendency , and therefore criminal, 
though it produce no particular mischief to any one. 

? 174. Dr. Pale j asserts, that there are false- 
hoods which are not lies, that is, which are not 
criminal?; these are : 

(].) Where no one is deceived* as in the case 
of parables, fables, tales, &c* where the design of 
the speaker is not to inform, but to divert. 

Ex. The author includes under this head, compliments in 
the subscription of a letter: a servant denying bis master: a 
prisoner's plea of not guilty : for in such instances, no, confi- 
dence is destroyed, because noue was reposed. 

 

(2.) Where the person to whom you speak has 
no right to know the truth ; or where little or no 
jncouvenience results from the want of confi- 
dence in such cases. . 

Ex. (1 ) Where you tell a falsehood to a madman for his 
own advantage, to a robber for your own, .or to an assassin to 
divert him from his purpose ; the particular consequence is by 
the supposition beneficial, and as tevthe general consequence*, 
the worst that can happen is that the madman, the robber, the 
assassin, will not trust you again. 

il. Upon this principle it is allowed, in war, to deceive an 
enemy by feints, false colours, spies, and false intelligence ; 
but not in treaties, truces, signals of capitulation, &c. because 
the former suppose hostilities to continue; the latter are calcu- 
lated to terminate, or at least to suspend them : while war con- 
tinues, there is no place for confidence ; but whatever relates 
to its termination, must be regarded with the most religious 
fidelity.* 

  «■■ r ._ .. ~ . ..  _ 

• Dr. Paley speaks with the utmost indignation and horror 
of some instances which had abort the time of writing this 
book occurred, of English ships destroy mg an enemy by «-Oun> 
terftiliug signals of distress. 
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1 75. People should not indulge, in serious dis- 
burse, a habit of fiction and exaggeration ; be* 
cause it is impossiblerto pronounce, before hand, 
concerning any lie that it is inoffensive ; because 
this liberty defeats the end of conversation, which 
depends upon our opinion of the speakers veraci- 
ty; and because white lies always introduce 
others of a darker complexiou. 

Remark. "I ha»'e seldom known anyone who deserted 
truth in trifles, tfat could be trusted in matters of impor- 
tance ."— Paley. 

176. pious frauds, as pretended inspirations 
and miracles, forged books, &c. are impositions 
of a serious nature. 

Illustration. These tlwogs may have been set up and en- 
couraged with a good design, hut the good they aim at re- 
quires that the beiielof them should be perpetual, which is 
hardly possible; and the detection of fraud disparages the 
credit of all pretentions of the same nature. Christianity 
has suffered more injury from this cause, than from all other 
causes put together. 

177. There may be lies without literal and 
direct falsehood: as when the literal significa- 
tion of a sentence is different from the popular 
meaning. 

178. It is wilful deceit makes'the lie, and we 
wilfully deceive, when our expressions are not 
true in the sense ia which we believe the hearers 
apprehend them. 

Illustration. It is absurd to contend f any eense in op* 
position to u^age *, for all senses of oil words are founded upon* 
i:*r»gp, awl upon nothing else. 
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179. $l m&u may act a lie, by pointing his ft** 
ger in a wrong direction to a traveller enquiring 
of hira his road j or when a tradesman shuts up 
his windows to induce hi* creditors to believe 
that he is abroad. 

Illustration. To all moral purposes, (and therefore as to 
veracity) speech and action are the same ; speech being only, 
a mode of action. 

180. There may be lies of omission 5 as when 
an historian suppresses facts to answer any pre* 
conceived theory. 

Illustration " A writer," says Dr. Paley, " who, in hi* 
account of the reign of Charles I. should wilfully suppress 
evidence of that prince's despotic measures, mfeht be said to 
lie ; for he engages to write the whole truth of the history, 0% 
at least all that he knows of it.*' 

OF OATHS. 

181. The forms of oaths consist generally of 
some bodily action, and a prescribed form of 
\rords. 

Ex. The Jews used to hold up their right hand when they 
pronounced the prescribed words. The Greeks and Romans, in 
private contracts', took hold of each other's hands, and with 
their other hand they touched the altar of the god by whose 
divinity they swore. In this country we hold the new Tes- 
tament in the right hand, repeat the words prescribed, and 
kiss the book. 

Remark. Dr. Paley observes, that the energy of the words 
44 So help you God,*' (repeated by the person who admi- 
nisters the oath) resides hi the particle jo, tnat is " hac lege," 
on condition, of my speaking the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, ** may God help me." 

182. The obscurity of the form of an oath 
among us, and the frequency with which it is ad- 
ministered, onHbe most trifling occasions 01 well 
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as on the most serious, have brought about a 
general inadvertence to the obligation of oaths 
in general. 

183. Whatever be. the form of the. oath, the 
signification is the same; it is calling God to 
witness, that is, to take notice of what we say, • 
and invoking his vengeance, if what we say is 
false. 

184. The lawfulness of oaths is not affected by 
certain phrases in the New Testament, as "swear 
not at all," &c. because these and such like prohi- 
bitions, relate not to judicial oaths, but to the 
practice of swearing in common discourse. 

185. Oaths cany with them no force, unless 
we believe that God will punish false-swearing 
with more severity than a simple lie. 

180. Perjury is more sinful than lying — be- 
cause it is a crime of greater deliberation: it 
violates a superior confidence; and because it is v 
so represented by Scripture. 

187. Promissory oaths are not binding, where 
a simple promise would not be so. 

188. Oaths being intended for the security of 
the impose*, they must be interpreted and per- 
formed in the sense in which the imposer intends 
them ; otherwise, they afford him no security. 

189. In an oath "on evidence," the witness 
swears "to speak the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth, touching the matter in 
question ;" therefore concealment of any truth is 
as much a violation of the oath as a positive false- 
hood. 

> 

Exrsptidn. When the discovery of the truth tends to ac- 
cuse the witness himself of some legal crime: for the law 
constrains no man to become his own accuser, and therefore 
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jmposes the oath of testimony with this tacit resevratiea. * Tb»- 
•exception must be confined to legal crimes : nothing short of 
this will justify a witness. 

100. By the oath of allegiance, a person swears 
that "be will be faithful aad bear true allegiance 
to the prince or government of which he is a 
subject or citizen." The word allegiance is 
used on account of its general and indeterminate 
.signification. 

191. This oath excludes all intentions to sup- 
port the claim or pretentions of any other person 
to the crown or government ; i. e. all design at 
the time, of attempting to depose the reigning 
prince or subvert the government. It forbids 
the takiog up arms against the reiguing prince 
or government with views of private advance- 
ment ; or from motives of personal resentment 
and dislike. 

192. The oath of allegiance permits resistance 
to the king or government when ill J>ehaviour or 
the imbecility of it is such as to make resistance 
beneficial to the country. 

Illustration. The Convention Parliament or Legislature 
which introduced the oath in its present form, did hot intend* 
t>y imposing it, to exclude all resistance ; and, if any resist- 

$nce be allowed) it must be that which has the publio good . 
>r its object. 

' 1 93. The oath of allegiance docs not require 
obedience to such commands of the government 
as are unauthorized by law ; nor that we should 
continue our allegiance after the government 
Is absolutely destroyed. i 

1 94. The contrivances to evade the oath taken 
typinsi bribery in election though they may e*» 
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jpape the legal penalties of perjury, iotar moral 
guilt in all its extent. 

OF WILLS. 

105. It has been a question, Whether man, in 
& state of nature, has a right to disposing of his* 
property by will ; there is no doubt with regard 
to the produce of each man's personal labour, as 
bis tools, weapons, tent, &c. but his other pro- 
perty stands npon a different foundation. 

196. A man's right (in a state of nature) to a 
particular spot of ground, arises from his using 
it, and wanting it; consequently, at his death it 
reverts to the public, without any regard to the. 
owner's will* 

197. Natural rights do not expire like right* 
created by act of parliament: therefore, if a per- 
son, by the law of nature, bffs a right to dispose 
of his property one moment after his death, he 
bas the same right for ever, which is absurd. 

198. Wills have been introduced into most 
countries by a positive act of the state ; and in 
England, lands could not be devised by will till 
within the last 250 years, when this privilege 
was granted by an act of the Legislature. 

199. The right of disposing of one's property 
after death, invites industry, encourages mar* 
riage, and secures the dependence and duty of 
children. 

209. The utmost extent to which entails are 
allowed by the law of England, is during the Uvea 
in existence, at the death of the testator, and 21 
years beyond these. [Eotails are cut off or regula- 
ted in most of the United States.] 

201. The heir at law, generally speaking, is not 
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happiness «f «ur interiors consist: 1. In the tefettgr 
tnent of our domestics and dependants: 2. In pc^ 
Sessional assistance ; 3. In pecuniary bounty. 

OF DUTIES TOWARD DEPENDANTS. 

• 213. The rich do not maintain their servant^ 
faboyrers, tradesmen, tenants, &e. but they main* 
tain themserrea. It is not the estate, but the labour 
employed »poa it, that pays the rent. 

Illustration. It is their industry which supplies his tables 
furnishes his warbrobe, builds his houses, adorns hi* equipage, 
provides his amusements, &«. 

214. Whatever uneasiness we occasion to our 
domestics, which neither promotes our service nor 
answers the! just cuds of punishment, is wrong, as 
diminishing the sum of human happiness. 

215. We must not enjoin unnecessary labout 
or confinement, from the mere iove of domination? 
nor insult servants by harsh, scornful, or oppro- 
brious language ; nor refuse them any harmless 
pleasures. 

216. By the same principle "of not diminish- 
ing the sum of human happiness*" we are forbid- 
den the indulgence of immoderate, habitual peev> 
ishness, and groundless suspicion. 

21 7. The treatment of servants extends to that 
of slaves, who are obliged to labour for their 
master, without the contract or consent of ser- 
vants. * 

218. Tbe obligation of slaves may arise* cot> 
si^ently with the law of nature, etthttr from crime.*.- 
&om captivity,, or from debt. 
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219. AsatfunisbroentJ the continuance of sla* 
very ought to be proportiooed to the dlraeV ; ia 
the other cases, it ought to cease as soon as. the 
demand of the injured cation, or private creditor, 
is satisfied.* 

220. Slavery was a part of the civil conetitiF 
tioQ of most countries, when Christianity was in* 
trodaced * yet it Is neither condemned nor pro- 
hibited by tile Gospel; because this system, so* 
liciting an admission into all the nations of the 
world, abstained from interfering with the civil 
kistitiitioDsof airy, 

221. Christianity can only operate a* an alte- 
rative, by the influence of which the minds of men 
are insensibly prepared to perceive and correct 
the enormities introduced info public establish"' 
vents. In this way the Greek and Roman slavery* 
and the feudal tyranny, have declined before it/ 

OF PROFESSIONAL ASSISTANCE* 

222. Professional assistance is chiefly expected 
from members of the legkhituve, magistrates, me- 
dical, legal, and sacerdotal professions. 

223. The object of the laarsfshould he to take 
care of the poor; for the rich can take care of 
themselves: and the fcappipessof the poor makes 
a very considerable portion ef the whole. 

224. The duty of the magistrate is chiefly im- 
portant as enabling him <o benefit the poor, by 

«* The abolition of the slave trade on the coast of Africa, 
supercedes the observations made by Dr. Paley on that iplitr- 
mxm and in&mous traffic; 
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superintending the relief that ought to be disper- 
sed by the overseers. 

225. The knowledge of medicine, and the art 
of healing, enables a mao to do more, than any 
other knowledge, in relieving the necessities of 
the poor, because health is their most valuable 
possession. 

190. The rights of the poor are not so import- 
ant or intricate as their contentions are violent j a 
lawyer may do much ia settling these, and be 
who adjust* a dispute without recourse to a suit- 
jn-law, ma) be said to give a poor man 20/. be- 
sides saving him the anxiety and vexation that 
necessarily attend it. 

191. The office of a clergyman in this respect 
is very useful aod important : the discreet use of 
the powers attached to the profession, conBti&tfes 
doe* of the most respectable functions of human 
pature. 

P* PECUNIAE Y BOUNTY. 

228. Pecuniary botmty divides itself into the 
obligation of bestowing belief upon the poor :— the 
manner of bestowing At :«— and the pretences bjr 
which men excuse themselves from it. 

229. Pity, whertit prompts us to tbe relief of 
human misery, indicates' sufficiently the Divine 
intention respecting the poor, and our duty. 

230. The poor have a. claim upon us, founded 
in the law of nature ; because all things were ori- 
ginally common, and in the separatiou of them, it 
was on the tacit agreement that all should have 
left a sufficiency for their subsistence, or the 
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means of procuring it ; and therefore io cases where 
a man has more than his necessary wants require, 
it is his duty to help those who stand in need. 

231. Christianity is very explicit on this sub- 
ject: its effect on the first converts, overwhelmed 
alt worldly considerations, in the expectation of a 
more important existence, and they laid down 
their property at the apostles' feet. 

IJiustraiion, The apostles made no private ad {rentage of 
this confidence, but got rid of the business as inconsistent with 
the main object of their mission. 

232* The manner of bestowing, divides itself 
into three kinds : viz. 1. In giving sums by way 
of pension or annuity to individuals, with whose 
behaviour and distress we are acquainted : 2. By 
subscription to public charities : and 3. By re- 
lieving beggars. 

Illustration, Five pounds given between two, three, four, 
or five families, are likely to be productive of more real good 
than the same sum distributed among a greater number of 

Bersons; for a man that would. not hesitate to spend a shil- 
ng in drink, wouldfbe provident of a pound or a guinea ; — 
again, a guinea given to a dispensary will provide one pa- 
tient, at least, with a physician, apothecary, medicines, &c. 
which would cost the individual much more, if he could 
even obtain the assistance. The relief of beggars has a claim 
to attention ; because some may perish, if we indiscriminately 
Teject every application : some are suddenly overtaken by 
distress, for which all other relief would come too late ; and 
lastly, because resolutions not to afford them assistance, 
compel us to offer violence to our humanity, and may in the 
end tufibcate the principle itself. 

233. An important species of charity is to keep 
down the price of fuel and provisions, which the 
rich may often find means of doing ; and also in 
finding work for the industrious poor. 
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Illustration. The building comfortable cottages, cultivating' 
waste-land, draining and improving marshes, &c. are all ex- 
cellent things, and if the profit does not prove adequate (o the 
expense, die authors mast place the difference to the account 
of charity. 

234. Deeds of charity should not be done with 
ostentation aod vain parade : but, in many cases, 
tbey should not be concealed. 

235. It is no excuse for want of charity that 
we have nothing to spare ; because we ought so 
to reduce our expenses as to have something for 
them that stand in need. 

236. Charity does not consist in giving money, 
but in benevolence, pbilanthrophy, love to all 
mankind, &c. 

237. " That we. pay the poor's rates," is no 
excuse for want of charity ; because the poor 
have as much right to what the law assigns them 
as we have to the rest. 

238. " The employment of the poor," is Do rea- 
son for not affording them relief; for this we do 
for our own sakes, and not for theirs. 

£39. Nor can we excuse ourselves from afford- 
ing the poor relief, by saying, " that they are ac- 
customed to their condition ;" for habit will no 
more reconcile them to the extremities of cold ot, 
hunger, than it can reconcile the hand to red-hot 
iron. 

240. " The ingratitude of the poor;" is no ex- 
fcuse; for it was not for their thanks that yon re- 
lieved them : 

241. Nor is the liability to imposition; be- 
cause the distress is generally real, whatever was 
the cause of it. 
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* 242* The want of charity often arises from 
pride, delicacy, and the love of ease, which keep 
ooe-haif of the world out of the way from observ- 
ing what the other half suffer. 

OF BESENTMENT. 

_ 243. Resentment may be distinguished into 
<s anger," and " revenge ;" the latter is the effect 
of the former. 

244. " Anger," is the pain we suffer upon the 
receipt of an injury or affront, with the effects of 
the pain upon ourselves. 

245. " Revenge," is the inflicting 4>f pain upon 
the person who has injured or offended us, far- 
ther than the just ends of punishment or repara- 
tion require. 

246. Anger is often involuntary ; and there- 
fore, if properly checked and restrained, is no 
crime. 

247. It becomes sioful when it is conceived 
npon slight provocations, and when it continues 
long. 

248. The "sedatives" of anger are the follow- 
ing considerations : viz. the possibility of mistak- 
ing the motives from which the conduct that of- 
fends us proceeded : how often our offences have 
been the effect of inadvertency, when they were 
construed into malice ; and the recollection, that 
we shall shortly be petitioners for (he mercy of 
God. 

Remark. We should habitoate ourselves to these refla- 
tion? till they rife op of their own accord when wanted. 
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249. "Revenge," hi every decree, and under 
all forme, is forbidden by Scripture; but the pit* 
nishment of public offenders is permitted, because 
necessary to public, happiness. 

250. Correction of vice, if provoked by the 
guilt, not the injury done, is proper in indivi- 
duals, and is productive of good. 

251. We may practice caution so as not to 
put ourselves in the way of injury, or invite a 
repetition of it ; and when we confer kindness 
on one, or a few only, we may prefer those who 
have not, to those who have offended us. 

252. Forgiveness of injuries appears to be the 
most important duty recommended in the New 
Testament, and the want of it in families, and 
among neighbours, is the cause of half the misery 
of human life. 

DUELLING. 

- 253. "Duelling," as a punishment, is absurd ; 
because the person offended may be the sufferer : 
so also as a reparation, because it cannot undo 
the injury. 

254. It is complied with for the sake of fash* 
ion; but a regard for reputation will not justify 
murder : and if the laws of honour be allowed 
to create exceptions to Divine prohibitions, there 
is an end to all mortality as founded on the will 
of God. • 

255. Take away the circumstance of the duel- 
list's exposiog his own life, and it becomes assassi* 
nation. 

* 256; In expostulation wijfc a duelist, we majr 
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suppose bis adversary to fall : for if he have no 
right to kill, he can have do right to attempt it. 

257. When the injury is forgiven, aad the par- 
ties fight for reputation, they are both equally 
guilty. 

258. The laws on this head are insufficient, 
because opinion cannot be contreuled by civil 
institutions; and therefore Dr. Paley suggests, 
that a " Court of Honour" might be established, 
to which the disputes of persons of rank, and 
officers in the army, &c. might be referred, and 

by which decided. 

> -  

LITIGATION. 

259. Litigation is not condemned, when insti- 
tuted with a view to the public good, or to the 
ends of justice and safety. 

260. We ought not to prolong a suit against 
conviction; nor to undertake nor defend one 
against a poor adversary : nor to influence evi- 
dence: nor stifle it; though it should make 
against us. 

261. It is our duty to bring public offen- 
ders to punishment, when Conducive to public 
good. 

GRATITUDE. 

262. Gratitude is a duty, because the want of 
it would be pernicious in Its general consequen- 
ces ; and because the love of God cannot exist 
without it. 

263. Gratitude does not supercede other du- 
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ties; and cao never oblige a man to do what is 
wrong, aod what, by con&equepce, he was pre- 
viously obliged oot to do, . 

264. It is no ingratitude to refuse to do what 
we cannot reconcile to any apprehensions of our 
duty; but it .is. hypocrisy added to ingratitude, 
to pretepd this reasoo, when it is not a real one* 

BLANDER. 

265. Speaking, to ail moral purposes, is acting 
for if the mischief and motive be the sarn^, the' 
means which we use make no difference. 

266. Slander is the producing gratuitous mis- 
chief ; and is either malicious or gratuitous. 

267. "Malicious" slander, is the relating of 
either truth or falsehood, for the purpose of crea* 
ting misery. 

268. T ruth may be instrumental to the success 
of malice ; but if the end is bad, so are the means* 

269. The disguises under which slander is 
conveyed, whether in a whisper, with injunctions 
of secrecy, or with affected reluctance, are alt 
aggravations of the offence, as they indicate more 
deliberation and design. 

270. The guilt of inconsiderate slander con* 
gists in want of regard to general consequences; 
and therefore shows a want of proper regard for 
human happiness. 

271. Information communicated for the real 
purpose of warning or caution, ia not slander f 
but indiscriminate praise proceeds from a settled 
contempt of all moral distinctions. 
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MARKIAGI. 

'472. The constitution of the sexes is the foun- 
dation of matt iage ; and from the consequence* 
*f marriage result the relation aod reciprocal 
duty of parent and child. 

273. The use of marriage consists in advan- 
cing the private comforts of individuals ; in the 
production of the greatest number of healthy chil- 
dren ; in promoting the peace and good govern* 
Went of society ; and in the encouragement of 
industry* ' 

274. Divorce is the dissolution of the marriage 
contract, by the act, and at the will, of the bus- 
band; 

275. Divorce is iu consistent with the duty 
"which parents owe to their children : it is incom- 
patible with the right which the mother possesses, 
as well as the father, to the gratitude of their 
children, and the comfort of their society. 

276. Where there are no children, then the 
eniy question is, the general expediency which 
rpquires that the marriage contract should be in- 
dissoluble. 

277. The indissolubility of the marriage con- 
tract tends to preserve concord between the par- 
ties; and it is expedient, because new objects 
-would continually be sought after, if men could, 
at will, be released from the matrimonial law. 

278. The law of nature admits of an exception 
in favour of the injured party, in cases of adulte- 
ry and desertion; but by no means in case of 
peevishness, &c. though not trivial reasons ; be- 
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cause the unhappiness of one pair must be sacri- 
ficed to general consequences 

279. The Scripture, and the law of the land, 
allows of divorce only in case of adultery ; but 
inferior causes may justify the step where the care 
of children does not require that they should live 
together. 

280. In cases of tyranny in the husband, the 
law provides a divorce, " a mensa et tharo" but 
the marriage is not dissolved, because the general 
consequences would be hurtful. 

281. Sentences which release the parties, "a 
vinculo tnatrimonii" do not dissolve a marriage; 
but declare that it never existed. 

282. Marriage is a religious ceremony from 
custom only ; and which party should give the 
dowry has been settled by fashion. 

283. The female sex, by bringing the dowry, 
obtains that assiduity and respect which are ever 
wanted to compensate for inferiority of strength, 
but which personal attractions would not always 
secure. 

284. The duties created by the marriage vow, 
are expressed in the ceremony : it is witnessed be- 
fore God, and attended with such circumstances 
of solemnity, as to place the guilt of violating it 
nearly upon the same foundation with that of 
oaths. 

285. Obedience, on the part of the wife, is or- 
dered ; because it is necessary that one party 
should submit. 

285. A person may conscientiously marry, who 
wishes and expects to entertain an affection for 
hie wife. 
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287. The marriage vow is violated by adultery; 
and by that behaviour, which knowingly readers 
the life of the other miserable. 

OV THE DUTY AND RIGHTS OF PARENTS AND 

CHILDREN. ^ 

288. The duty of parents consist in the main* 
tenance, education, and reasonable provision for 
the child's happiness, in respect to outward con- 
dition. 

289. A man is bound to maintain hje children 
because somebody must maintain them, and pa- 
rents have no right to burthen others ; and he 
must educate them for their well-being in so- 
ciety. 

290. A reasonable provision for the child's 
happiness in respect to, outward condition, re* 
qUires, 1. A situation suited to his reasonable ex- 
pectations and haFrits: 2. A provision for that 
situation: aad 3. A probable security for his 
virtue. 

291. The first requisite demands that child red 
should be placed in that class in which others 
of similar expectations are accustomed to be pla- 
ced. 

292. Hence it is inferred, that a parent is jus- 
tified in making a difference towards his chil- 
dren, according as they stand in greater or less 
need of his fortune. 

293. General expediency requires a differ- 
ence to be made between legitimate and illegiti- 
mate children; nevertheless, a father is bound 
to provide for the latter. 

F • * 
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294. To secure a child's virtue, we must in> 
press oo his mind the idea of " accouDtableness ;'* 
set a good example; correct bis early inclina- 
tioos ; and dispose of him in a situation the least 
dangerous to his particular character. 

295. A parent has a right to that authority 
which is necessary in the exercise of his duties : 
so also has a guardian. 

206. Parents have a right to choose profess 
sions for their children, because it is necessary 
to determine for them before they can judge for 
themselves. 

297. Parents hsrve no right over the lives of 
their children : and they exceed their authority 
when they consult their own interest at the ex- 
pence of their children's happiness. 

298. The submission of children during child* 
hood must be implicit, with an exception of any 
manifest crime which may be, commanded of 
them. 

299. Children, after they have attained man- 
hood, if they continue in their parent's family, 
are bound, not only to the duty of gratitude, but 
to observe the regulations of the family. 

300. If they have left their fathers family, the 
duty of filial gratitude just so much exceeds 
other obligations, by how much a parent has 
been a greater benefactor than any other friend. 

301. The duty of children requires them to 
endeavour, by every means in their power, to 
promote their parents' comfort, and to contribute 
to their support, if they stand in need of it. 

' 302. A parent has no right to destroy his chil- 
dren's happiness ; and therefore, has no right to 
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oppose his children's marriage when they have a 
real inclination, or to force them upon one which 
they dislike. 

303. Compulsion in marriage leads to preva- 
rication, as the reluctant party promises an affec- ' 
tion which neither exists nor is expected, and pa- 
reotal, like all human authority, ceases at the 
point where obedience becomes criminal. 

304. A parent has no right to compel a child 
to choose a profession to which he may be 
averse; nor may he interfere where a trust is 
reposed personally in the son. 

305. A child is bound by gratitude to try ear* 
nestly, and with sincerity, to conquer bis own fr> 
clioatron, before he may act for himself. * 
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Of our Duties to Ourselves — Of Self-defence— 
Of Drunkenness — Of Suicide. 

OF OUR DUTIES TO OURSELVES. 

306. The duties which a man owes to himself, 
are founded on the defensive and private passions, 
which prompt him to pursue whatever tends to 
private good or happiness, and to avoid or ward 
off whatever tends to private ill or misery. 

307. Among the various goods which allure 
roan, and the ills which attack or threaten bim ; 
to be intelligent in selecting one, and rejecting 
the other : and to be discreet in using the best 
means to attain the goods, and avoid the ills, is 
what is called "prudence" 

308. Prudence in our inward frame corre- 
sponds to sagacity or quickness of sense in our 
outward 

309: To proportion our defensive passions to 
our dangers, is called "fortitude" which implies 
a just mixture of calm resentment, and well-go- 
verned caution. 

310. Fortitude in the mind, answers to strength 
of body. 

311. To adjust our private passions to our 
wants, or to the respective quantity of good that 
we affect to pursue, is called "temperance;" 
which implies a just balance or command of the 
passions. 
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OF SELF-DEFENCE. 

312. The person attacked, must balance as 
well as he can between the general consequence 
pf yielding, and the particular effect of resistance. 
, 313. There is one case in which all extremities 
in self-defence are justifiable ; namely, when our 
life is assaulted, and it becomes necessary for our 
preservation to kill the assailant. 

Illustration. This is evident, unless it can be shown that 
we are bound to preserve the aggressor's life in preference 
to our own ; that is to say, to love our enemy better than our. 
selves, which can never be a debt of justice, nor any where 
appears" tQ be a duty of charity. 

314. The extreme case is to be restrained to 
circumstances, in which no other probable means 
of preserving our life remain, as flight, calling for 
assistance, disarming an adversary, &c. 

315. The rule holds with regard to * volunta- 
ry attack as from a robber; or to an involunta* 
fy one, as from a madman, or person sinking in 
the water, and dragging us after him. 

316. The case which approaches nearest to 
the preservation of life, and which justifies the 
same extremities, is the defence of chastity. 

Remark* In all other cases, it is safest to consider the 
taking away life as authorized by the law of the land, and 
the person who takes it away, is in the situation of a minister 
of the law. 

31 7. Homicide is justifiable , that is, in pre- 
venting a crime, the commission of which would 
be punishable with death, and ia endeavouring ty 
carry the law into execution 

F 2 
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Eommpla. It it lawful to shoot a highwayman, or obe 
attempting to break into a bouse by night Homicide is also 
justifiable in suppressing riots, apprehending x malefactors, 
fee. 



OF DRUNKENNESS. 

318. Drunkenness is either actual or habitual ; 
it Is one thing to be drtfnk, and another to be a 
drunkard : the chief guilt is in the habit; but no 
small share of it attaches to casual excesses, be- 
cause erery habit is only a repetition of single 
instances. 

319. Drunkenness betrays men into other 
crimes : it disqualifies them for the duties of 
their station ; it is attended with expense ; it oc- 
casions uneasiness to others; it shortens life; 
and is highly pernicious in the example to others. 

lUuitratiok. Drunkenness is often a local vice, found in 
certain countries, districts, or towns, where it has been pro- 
duced by popular examples. 

320. The consequences of a vice, like the 
symptoms of a disease, though all enumerate in 
the description, seldom all meet in the same sub- 
ject 

Example. The age and temperature of one drunkard 
may have little to fear from the enticement to lust or anger : 
the fortune of a second may not be injured by the expense : 
a third may have no family to be disquieted bylu's irregu- 
larities: and, a fourth msfy possess a constitution fortified 
against the poison of strong liquors. 

* 32J. Drunkenness is solemnly prohibited in 
the Scriptures. And it is a question, how far 
drunkenness is an excuse for crimes committed 
by the drunken person. 
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Jbautr (I.) If he be deprived of all moral agency, u 
of reflection and foresight, he is as incapable of guilt as a' 
. madman : his guilt was incurred bj bringing himself into 
this situation. (2 ) If the privation of reason be -only par- 
tial ; then forso much of self-government as the drunkard 
retains, he is as responsible as at any other time : therefore, 
a person in this condition incurs part of the guilt at the instant 
of perpetration, and another part by bringing himself into that 
condition. 

Illustration. Suppose a man loses half his moral faculties 
by drunkenness, he incurs half the whole guilt of an action 
when he commits it ; and, if it were an even chance, that this 
crime would follow his getting drunk, he is chargeable with 
half the remainder, so that he is responsible in three-fourths of 
the guilt which a sober man would have incurred by the same 
action. 

322. The appetite for intoxicating liquors is 
almost always acquired, because it is apt to re- 
turn only at particular times and places, as af- 
ter dinner, in the evening, on a market-day, &c. 

323. A habit of druokenness is most likely to 
be overcome by change of place, company, or 
profession ; and the experiment should be tried 
by those who are sunk deep in the'vice. 

324. Habits of drunkenness commonly take 
their rise either from a fondness for, or connec- 
tion with some company, or companion, addicted 
to the practice , or tor want of regular employ- 
ment ; or from grief or fatigue. ^ 

325. The habit once set in is continued by dif- 
ferent motives from those to which it owes its 
origin. 

Illustration. Persons addicted to excessive drinking, suffer, 
In the intervals of their sobriety, a faintness and oppression, 
which exceeds the ordinary patience of human nature to 
endure. This is relieved by a repetition of the same excess, 
to which drunkards are urged almost beyond the power of 
rea'sianct, 
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CHAPTER V. 

Of the Duties towards God— Of Prayer— Of the 
"Forms of Public Worship — Of Sabbatical In* 
stitutions—Cf Reverencing the Deity. 

331. There are some duties of which God Is 
the. object, as weU aa the author : these are called 
*' Duties towards God.* 

332. Silent piety, however acceptable to God, 
dees not supersede external duties, which are di- 
vided into worship and reverence, of which, God 
is the object: the one consists in action, the 
Other in forbearance. 

Examples. When we go to church by a lease of duty, 
we perform an act of worship > } when we rest on a journey on 
the Lord's day, from the same motive, we discharge a duty o£ 
revtrtnft* 

OF PRAYER. 

4 

333. Worship is made up of adoration, thanks* 
giving, and prayer. Prayer comprises them all. 

334. The duty and efficacy of prayer may be 
Inferred from this : " that it is probable, God ex* 
pects those entreaties from us which we naturally 
use to every being on whom we have any de- 
pendance." The same may be said of thanks* 
givinfc. 

335. Prayer is necessary to keep up a sense 
of God's agency ; and the duty of prayer depends 



eft its efficacy which the perfect wisdom of the 
deity does not argue against 

336. God may withhold a favour, unless re- 
quested by prayer, (1.) Because, on that account, 
it may produce good effects on the person : (2.) 
Because it may encourage devotion : (3.) Be- 
cause prayer has a tendency to amend the peti- 
tioner himself; and thus to bring him within this 
rules which God has prescribed to the dispensa- 
tion of his favours. 

337.. It is not necessary to devotion, that the 
petitioner should know the circuit of causes by 
which his prayers may prevail. 

338. The perfect wisdom of God is" explained 
to consist in bringing about the most beneficial 
ends by the most beneficial means. 

339. It is no objection to the efficacy of prayer, 
that the effects of it are not always obvious; be- 
cause it is beneficial that they should not be. 

340. The custom of employing one person to 
intercede for many, is justifiable ; for the happi- 
ness of many often depends on the good offices, 
and why may it not depend on the intercessions, 
of one individual ? 

341. The Scriptures not only affirm the pro- 
priety of prayer, but furnish precepts which justi- 
fy particular topics and modes of prayer. 

342. The Scriptures teach the duty and effi- 
cacy of prayer in general ; of prayer for parti- 
cular favours ; of prayer for public national bles- 
sings ; of intercession for others ; and of the re- 
petition of unsuccessful in treaties. 

343. Private prayer, family prayer, and pub- 
lic worship, all have their use; and the one does 
not supercede the others. 
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344. FriFate prayer, enables men to slater 
their wants: it is usually accompanied with 
more solemn thoughts, and is more impressive, 
and is sanctioned by the example of 'Christ. 

345. Family worship is useful, from its influ- 
ence upon the members of a family. 

^ 346. By public worship, a great part of man- 
kind are instructed in religious knowledge, wher 
would not otherwise be so. 

347. As the general consequences of the ex- 
ample are good, every individual is bound by the 
general rule to attend. 

348. Public worship tends to nnite mankind- 
together, to enlarge their affections: it promotes 
humility in the higher, and a proper dignity ier 
the lower, class of mankind, by placing them un- 
der the impression of considering their equal re- 
lation of the deity. 

Of fORMS OP PUBLIC -WORSHIP. 

349. Liturgies not being enjoined or forbidden 
in the Scripture, must be judged of by their ex- 
pediency. 

350. A liturgy prevents the confusion of ex- 
tempore prayer, and absurd or extravagant ad- 
dresses to God ; it supplies in some measure, the 
imperfections of the person who prays. 

351. The properties required in a liturgy are, 
that it be coijigendious ; that it express just con- 
ceptions of the diviue attributes, because by it 
the popular notions of God are formed ; that it 
recites such wants as the congregation are likely 
to feel, apd no other ; and, that it contains as few 

Controverted propositions as possible. 
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OF SABBATICAL INSTITUTIONS. 

352. That seasons should be set apart for reli- 
gious worship is founded on the reasons that 
make worship a duty. The day is of no conse- 
quence; it may be Sunday as well as any other 
day. 

353. Tb$ manner of the Christian sabbath is 
defended on the general expediency; it contri- 
butes to the happiness of the laborious part of 
mankind ; it leaves an opportunity for religious 
meditation ; and it affords rest and happiness to 
the brute creation. 

354. The Jewish sabbath was first instituted 
in the wilderness ; and the Jews abstained from 
every kind of work, and permitted their slaves 
and cattle to rest. 

355. The Jewish sabbath does not extend to 
Christiana, because it was the peculiar law of the 
Jewish policy, directed to the Jews alone. 

356. The observance of tbe sabbath is not one 
of the articles enjoined by the apostles in Acts 
xv. but is referred to as a Jewish ritual. 

357. The holding of religious assemblies oa 
the first day of tbe week was an universal cus- 
tom in the early state of tbe Christian church; 
but a cessation upon that day from labour was 
sot ordered: therefore, 

358* The assembling upon the first day of th$ 
week for divine worship is a law of Christianity ; 
and the resting on that day is a human institution, 
binding on individuals from its beneficial conse- 
quences. 
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359. The duty <?f the day is violated by ea- 
gagements thai hinder our attention 6u divine 
worship, or on religious meditations ; by unneces- 
sary encroachments on the rest and liberty of 
those under our authority; and by recreations 
that are usually forborne from respect to the 
dar. 

OF REVEKEtfCINCF THE DEITY. 

360. A sense of awe, whenever the idea of the 
Supreme Being is presented to the thoughts, is a 
considerable security against vice. 

361. Reverence of God is the effect of habit ; 
and levity in speaking of the deity destroys this 
habit : for this reason, we are commanded not to 
take God's name in vain. 

362. The offence of profane swearing is aggra- 
vated by the slenderness of the temptation to it. 

363. Ridicule upon the scriptures, falls within 
the mischief of the law, which forbids the profa- 
nation of God's name. 

364. Those can have little regard for their 
, own future welfare who do not respect the most 

trivial attention to it in another person. Such 
are infidels and unbelievers, who mock at the 
superstitions of the vulgar : 

365. Those have no religious frame of mind ; 
they do not act honestly with mankind, because 
they try to cheat men out of a belief in a religion 
"which holds forth assurances of immortality. 
Nevertheless, 

366. Christ pronounced a message of inesti- 
mable importance, when he declared, 
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" The hour js .coming, in which all that are }n (heir graves 
shall hear his voice, and shall come forth : they that have done 
good, unto the resurrection of life; and they that have done 
-evil, unto the resurrection of damnation " 

.367. JNo man can prove a future state but the 
teacher, who testifies by miracles that his doc- 
trine comes from pod : such was Christ; and to 
him we are indebted for the discovery of a fu- 
ture state. . 

JWJ) OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY. 
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STATE OF THE ARGUMENT, AND ITS 
APPLICATION. 

1. If in walking, I strike raj foot against a 
stone, aod am asked how it came there, I might 
reply, it had probably lain there for ever ; but 
the same answer would not apply tp a watch in- 
stead of a stone : because, in the watch we see its 
several parts adjusted so as to produce motion, 
and that motion so regulated as to point out the 
divisions of time.— -See Grammar of Chronology* 

Observation. The several parts of the watch render the 
thing more striking; a cylindrical box containing a coiled 
elastic spring, which, by Its endeavours to relax itself, turn* 
round the box ; a chain communicates the action of the spring 
from the box to the fusee ; and a series of wheels which apply 
to each other, and conduct the motion from the fusee to the 
balance, and from the balance to the index, which is made to 
pass most accurately over a given space in a given time. 

2. The mechanism of the watch being observed 
and comprehended, the inference is inevitable : 
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that watch must have had a maker, who compre- % 
h ended its construction, apd designed its use. 

3. The* conclusion is not weakened by our 
baviug nerer seen a watch made, nor known an 
artist capable of making one, nor of our under* 
standing in what manner it is performed. 

4. Ignorance exalts our opinion of the unknown 
artist's skill, but raises no doubt in our mind of 
bis having existed at some time, and in some 
place. 

5. In the watch we see the utility of the end, 
the adaptation of the means to the end; and , 
therefore our ignorance of other points does not 
affect the certainty of our reasoning. 

6. The watch sometimes going wrong does not 
invalidate the conclusion ; it is not necessary that 
a machine should be perfect, in order to shew 
that it wag made with design. 

7. From an examination of the watch, it is in*? 
ferred that it must have had a cause and author* 
who understood its mechanism, and designed its 
use ; and to maintain that no art or skill has been 
concerned, is absurd : it is atheism. 

8. It is atheism, because every indication of 
contrivance which existed in the watch, exists ia 
an indefinitely higher degree in the works of no* 
tare. 

Example. Compare the hnmaji eye with a telescope, and 
there is the same proof that the eye was made for vision, as 
that the. telescope was made to assist it 

9. The laws of refraction require, that the rays 
of light, in passing from water into the eye, should 

6 2 
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be refracted by a more convex surface than when 
it passes out of air into the eye. 

Example. The crystalline humour (see Blair's Grammar 
bf Natural Philosophy) is mucn rounder ib fish than in ter- 
restrial animals : a clear manifestation of design. 

Objection. The eye is a perceiving organ ; the telescope, 
an unperceiving instrument. 

Answer* They are both instruments in which mechanism 
is employed; they are both instruments of the same kind j 
the lenses of a telescope, and the humours of the eye, bear a 
complete resemblance to one another in their figure, position, 
and power, over the rays of light ; bow then can contrivance 
be excluded from the one and admitted in the other ? 

10. The eye is superior to the telescope; be- 
cause, in the eye two things are required which 
are not necessary in the telescope, viz. the adap- 
tation of the or^au to the different degrees of light, 
and to the different distances at which objects are 
viewed : in the eye, these are provided by one* 
chanism. 

Example. For thejifst purpose, the. aperture of the eye is 
made to contract or dilate, tor the purpose of admitting a 
greater or less number of rays at the same lime ; for the se- 
cond purpose, various muscles are employed : and whenever 
tbe eye is directed to a near object, three changes are produ- 
ced at the same time, all contributing to the adjustment re- 
quired. The cornea is rendered more round, the crystalline 
is pushed forward, and the axis of vision is elongated.— See 
Blair 1 s Grammar* 

11. The several changes in the eye vary its 

{lower over the rays of light so as to produce an 
mage on the retina, whether they come from ob- 
jects near the eye, or at a greater distance ; which 
proves contrivance, and is as if an optician should 
rectify his instrument by putting in another glass* 
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at the same time drawing out bis tube to a dif- 
ferent length, 

12. Different species of animals possess the fa- 
culty of seeing, in degrees suited to the different 
range of vision, which their mode of life and of 
procuring food require. 

Examples. (1.) The eyes of birds enable them to look at 
Very near objects ; and by an additional muscle they are able 
to draw the crystalline lens back, and so fit the same eye for 
viewing distant objects. 

(2.) The eyes of fishes are not only very convex, but ad- 
justed to near objects ; the iris admits of no contraction, the 
light in the water being never too strong for the retina. 

(3.) The eel, which has to work through mud and sand, has, 
a transparent, horny, convex case, before the eye and at a dis- 
tance from it, which defends the organ without obstructing the 
sight. 

13. Vision, as achieved by the means of au 
Image formed at the bottom of the eve, must ex- 
cite surprise ; and by the position of the optic 
nerve, no part of an object is unperceived by 
both eyes at the same time. 

Example. A landscape of five or six square leagues is 
brought into a space of half an inch in diameter; yet every ob- 
ject in it is preserved in its proper magnitude, position, figure, 
and colour. Hence, in the hands of the Creator, great ana 
little are as nothing. 

14. The examination of the eye is a cure for 
atheism ; because intelligence is manifested by 
the conformity of its internal constitution to opti- 
cal principles, and by the care taken for its 
preservation. 

Example (1.) The eye is lodged in a strong socket, im- 
bedded in fat ; it Is sheltered by eye-brows, and protected by 
a lid : besides, to keep the eye clean and moist, a wash i«r 
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constantly supplied, and that which is superfluous is convey eel 
to the nose through a perforation in the bone. 

Observation. Can any pipe for carrying off the waste liquor 
from a dye-house be more mechanical ? The eye requires mow- 
tqre, but the want cannot generate the gland which produces 
the tear, or bore the hole by which it is discharged. This pro- 
vision is not found in fish, because the element in which they 
live, supplies a constant lotion for the eye. 

(2.) Another contrivance is the " nictitating 1 * membrane 
found in the eyes of birds and of many quadrupeds, which 
serves to clean the eye, spread it over with the lachrymal hu- 
mour, and to defend it from injuries. It lies folded up ready 
for use, and is a Combination of muscular and elastic substance ; 
by the former it is capable of being drawn out, and by the lat- 
ter, when the force is removed, it returns to its former position. 
This surely bespeaks an artist acquainted with his materials. 

Objection. Why did not the Deity give to the animal the 
faculty of vision at once ? 

Answer. It is only by the display of contrivance, that the 
existence, the agency, the wisdom, of the Deity, could be ma- 
nifested to his rational creatures. This is the scale by which 
we ascend to all the knowledge of our creator that we possess, 
so far as it' depends ©n the works of nature. 

15. The structure, of the ear will demonstrate 
the existence of design, as welj as that of the eye 5 
it is adapted to the reception of sound, and to 
convey the impressions to the brain. 

fllustration. Besides the external part of the ear, which 
serves to catch the pulses of the air, of which sound consists, 
{here is a tube which leads into the head ; a thin membrane 
stretched across it ; a chain of moveable bones, forming a com- 
munication between this membrane and the interior channel of 
the skull ; cavities, similar to wind instruments of music ; the 
eustachian tube, like the hole in a drum, to let the air pass 
freely into and out of the barrel of the ear, as the membrane 
vibrates, or as the temperature is altered : the whole is 
wrought into the substance of the hardest bone. 

OF THE SUCCESSION OF PLANTS AND 
ANIMALS. 

16. The generation of an animal no more ac- 
counts for the contrivance of the eye or ear thai 
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the production of a watch (if it were possible) by 
the motion and mechanism of a former watch 
would account for the skill and intention eviden- 
ced in the watch bo produced. 

1 7. This comparison holds to every mode of 
specific propagation ; and what is true of the 
"watch, is true of plants and animals. 

18. The-seed of a plant contains a particular 
organization suited to the germination of the new 
plant ; but the plant which* produced the seed had 
no more to do with that organization than the 
watch would have to do with the structure of the 
other watch, which should be produced in the 
eourse of its mechanical movements. 

Illustration. It had nothing to do with the contrivance ; 
the maker and contriver of one watch was, in truth, the maker 
and contriver of the other watch. 

19. From plants we proceed to oviparous ani- 
mals ; from seeds to eggs ; the bird has no more 
concern with the egg she lays than the plant has 
with that of the seed it drops. 

Illustration. The hen cannot alter a single feather of the 
chick ; she can neither foresee nor determine of which sex. her 
brood shall be.' The animal functions, and the vegetable 
functions, are alike destitute of any design that can operate on 
the form produced. 

20. In animals that bring forth their young 
alive, rationality has nothing to do with the busi- 
ness. The parent is not the contriver. 

Illustration. The parent is the cause of his offspring in the 
same sense as that in which a gardener is the cause of the tu- 
lip w hich grows in his garden. The contrivance discovered in 
the thing produced, wants a contriver who is not the parent ; 
he is ignorant why the thing produced took its present form 
rather than any ether. 
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21* When we are enquiring simply after the 
existence of an intelligent creator, imperfection 
ma j exist without producing any doubt on the 
. subject : a watch may go wrong, without leading 
to the suspicion that it was not made, or not ma4e 
for the purpose ascribed to it. 

Illustration. Imperfections are of little weight, when fb* 
consideration relates simply to the existence of a Creator ; but 
they bear on the question when the argument respects his at- 
tributes : even then, however, they must be taken in conjunc- 
tion with the unexceptionable evidences of skill, power, and 
benevolence, displayed in other instances, which may over- 
power apparent blemishes, and lead us to impute them to some 
other cause than defect of knowledge, or of benevolence in the 
author 

Objection. It isjeaid, that 4*ery .thing that exists must have 
had some' form, and it might be the present as well as any other 
form. 

Answer. Apply this to the. eye ; sqmething niust have oc- 
cupied that place in the animal's head — granted : but that it 
should have been an eye, consisting of lenses which differ en- 
tirely from the substance of which the other parts of the t*odj 
are composed ; of a black cloth [the retinal, the only mem- 
brane of the body that is black, spread out behind these lense* 
to receive the images formed by them ; and of a large nerve 
communicating between this membrane and the brain, without 
which the action of light would be lost to the purposes of sen- 
sation : that this fortunate conformation should have happened 
to almost all the individuals of all the species of animals that 
exist, without design, is too absurd to gain credit 

22. Universal experience must exclude chance 
from the world. .Causes, without design, may 
produce a wen or a wart, but never ao eye* A 
clod might, perhaps, be the effect of chance ; but 
never was a watch, a telescope, or an organized 
being so formed. 

Objection. It has been said that organized bodies are oofr 
so many possible varieties and combinations of being, whKty 
the lapqe.of infinite ages has brought into existence. 
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Answer. (I.) There is no foundation for Um conjecture: 
there are no aptte&rances to support an opinion, that every pos- 
sible combination of vegetable or animal structure has been 
tried. (2.) The division of organized substances Into animals 
and vegetables, and the distribution into genera and species, 
are founded in the order which prevails in external nature ; 
they contradict the supposition of the present world being the 
remains of an indefinite variety of existences, which rejects all 
plan. 

23. The marks of contrivance discoverable ia 
animal bodies, are proofs of a designing creator. 

Objection. It is said, the parts were not intended for a6e, 
but that the use rose out of the design. 

Answer. Upon this principle, saws, planes, axes, &c. were 
made without design, and the carpenter turned them, when 
tnadi, to his account. But could the eye have been formed 
without a regard to vision ; and was it left to the animal to 
find out that it would serve to see with ? The same may be 
asked of the ear, and the other senses ; none of which depend 
fundamentally on ihe choice of the animal. It is the impres- 
sion which objects make upon them that constitute their use ; 
but over the impression he has no power. The same will ap- 
ply to other parts of the body. 

24. Our belief in a designing first caose, ought 
not to be shaken by bringing forward our igno- 
rance, or the general imperfection of our know* 
ledge of nature. What we know ought not to be 
disturbed by what we do not know : if we per- 
ceive an useful end and means adapted to it, we 
perceive enough for our conclusion. 

Illustration. If the utility of vision, and the adaptation of 
the eye to this office, be evident, it ought not to prejudice the 
inference that we draw from these premises, that we cannot 
explain the use of the spleen. The uncertainty of one thing 
does not necessarily affect the certainty of v another thing: it 
lias no connection with it. 

Conclusion. If there were no other example in the world 
Of contrivance except that of the eye, it would be sufficient to 
prove the necessity of an intelligent Creator. Its coats and hu- 
mours (see«fi{fitr? Grammar sfffat. Phil.) constructed like 
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the lenses of a telescope for the refraction of rays of light-^-ifs 
muscular tendons for .turning its pupil to the otyect, similar to 
that which is given to the telescope screws — the provision made 
for its defence, lubricity, and tnoisture — the gland tor the se- 
cretion of the matter of tears, and the communication with the 
nose for carrying off the liquid after the eye is washed with it- 
are provisions which compose an apparatus so manifest in their 
design, so exquisite in their contrivance* so successful in their 
issue, and so beneficial in their use, as to bear down all doubt 
upon the subject. 

OF THE MECHANICAL AND UNMECHANICAL 
FARTS AND FUNCTIONS OF ANIMALS AND 
VEGETABLES. 

25. The disposition of the muscles for the use 
aud application of the power intended is meefcaui- 
cal, and as intelligible as the adjustment of wires 
and strings by which a puppet is moved : but the 
nervous influence, by which the middle of the 
muscle is swelled, is not mechanical. 

26. The process of muscular motion relates, 
(1.) To the constitution of the muscles, of which 
the swelling of the middle part is mechanically 
followed by a contraction of the tendons: (2.) 
To the number of the muscles, and the powers 
which they supply to the animal : and, (3.) Te 
the wise and well-contrived disposition of each 
muscle for its specific purpose. 

Ex. The tendon of the trocbear muscle of the eyes, in or- 
der that it may draw in the line required, is pa«ed through a 
cartilaginous ring, at which it is turned back in the same man- 
ner as a rope in a ship is carried over a block, to make it pull 
in the direction which is wanted. 

27. The chemical part of our frame does not 
afford the same species of argument as that which 
mechanism affords ; yet it is highly satisfactory. 
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Ex. The "gastric juice' 1 is of this class : of all the men- 
strua it is the most active and the most universal. It is strong- 
er in its operation than caustic alkali, or a mineral acid ; but, 
unlike to them, it is inoffensive to the touch and taste, as saliva, 
or gum-water : hence it has been styled the '* chemical won- 
der of animal nature." Ignorance of its composition, and of 
its mode of action, should not prevent us from acquiescing in 
the certainty of a creative design. (See Grammar of Che- 
mistry.) 

28. " Secretion," another curious function of 
animal bodies, is semi- mechanical ; aud though 
obscure in its process and apparatus, it is import- 
ant in its effects. 

29. A single secretion being wrong, is enough 
to make life miserable ; and secretion long sus- 
pended brings on disease and death. 

Illustration. From one blood many different fluids are se- 
creted or separated, unlike, and even opposite, in their quali- 
ties : some of them are subservient to the animal economy, 
others are only separated to be rejected. 

29« " Assimilation" is like secretion : by this 
function the blood is converted into bone, flesh, 
nerves, mrtubranes, and tendons, things as differ- 
ent as the wood and iron, cauvass and cordage, of 
which a ship aud its furniture, are composed. 

Illustration. (1.) This excels every operation of art ; never- 
theless, the apparatus and process are concealed from us, un- 
less as far as invention is evinced. We see blood carried by a 
pine to a gland, and from that to the artery, and a new fluid is- 
suing from the same glaud by a third pipe, which, in some ea- 
ses, is discharged out of the body, and in others retained in it, 
for an importantand intelligent office. 

(2.) We are not unacquainted with the constitution of the 
gland, nor with its mode of action : our situation is like that of 
an unmechanjcal spectator, who stands by a stocking-loom, a 
corn-mill, dec. The mechanism is hidden from his sight, or too 
com]) lien ted for him to comprehend. But he sees the material 
eater it in one state, and issuing from it in another, and adapted 

H 
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for future uses. The effect upon the material, the change pro- 
duced in it, and the utility oi that change, testify the handaod 
agency of a contriver. 

30. All animal secretions come from the same 
blood, are drawn off by glands; yet the produce 
is different, but perfectly adapted to the end to 
be answered, which must happen by appoint- 
ment 

Illustration. Why is the saliva insipid, while so many se- 
cretions are salt ? Why does the gbnd within the ear separate 
a viscid substance, which defends that passage; or the gland 
in the upper angle of the eye, a thin brine, which washes the 
ball ? Why is the synovia of the joints mucilaginous ; the 
bile bitter, stimulating, and soapy ; no answers can be given. 
to these questions, without calling in intelligence and inten- 
tion. (See Grammar of Anatomy and Physiology. J 

OF THE MECHANICAL ARRANGEMENT IN THE 

HUMAN FUAME. 

SI. The mechanism of the vertebrae of the 
human neck is evidently artificial. 

Illustration. Two things were wanted, (1„) The head 
was to have the power of bending forward and backward, for- 
which purpose it is united to the vertebra by a hinge-joint, 
upon wnich it plays freely in the required directions, (z.) It 
was to turn round upon the body to a certain point, for which 
there is a mechanism resembling a tenon and mortice-joint, 
not between the bead and the uppermost bone of the neck, bat 
between that bone and the bone next underneath it Thus 
when we nod, look down, or look up, we use the hinge joint ; 
when we turn the head, we use the tenon asd mortice. Sore- 
ly there can be no doubt of the existence of counsel and de- 
aign. 

32. Mechanical contrivance is seen in that 
part of the arm that is between the elbow and the 
wrist. 
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illustration. Here two- motions are wanted, one at the 
' elbow backwards and forwards, which is given by a hinge« 
joint ; the other a rotatory motion, by which the palm of the 
hand may be turned upwards ; this is effected also by a sim- 
ple but beautiful contrivance. 

33. The spine or back-bone, is a chain of 
joints of very wonderful construction. It is 
Jirm, to support the erect position of the body ; 

but flexible, to allow its bending in all directions. 
It serves as a pipe for the preservation of the 
spinal marrow, which is of so delicate a texture 
that it cannot sustain any unusual pressure upon 
it, or any obstruction of its course, with the ex* 
tremest danger : it affords also a fulchrum, for 
the insertion of the muscles which are spread 
over the body. 

Illustration. For firmness an£ flexibility it is composed of 
bones, joined to one Another by broad bases. The breadth 
of the bases, and the closeness of the junction, give it stability * 
the namber of joints flexibility. To afford a passage for the 
marrow, each bone is bored so exactly through the middle, 
that when put together, the hole of one bone tells into a line* 
and corresponds with the holes in the two bones contiguous to 
it : thus the perforated pieces, when joined, form a close and 
uninterrupted channel while the body is upright. 

34. The enlargement and contraction of the 
chest to allow for the play of the lungs, is another 
instance of mechanical contrivance, 

Illustration. The ribs are articulated to the projection* 
of the back-bone obliquely downwards; of course, wha tev «r 
pulls the ribs upwards draws them out, and while the ribs are 
brought out to a right angle behind, the part of the chest to 
which they are attached in front is thrust forward. In an easy 
inspiration the space gained within the chest leaves room for 42 
cubic inches of air, but in a deeper inspiration room may be* 
had for 70 or lOOinche?, 
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35. Tbe patella, or knee-pan, lies upon tte 
front of the knee, and the tendons, by which the 
leg is brought forward, pass through it from their 
origin in the th'gh to their insertion in the tibia; 
and it is made to protect both the tendon and 
joint from any injury which either might suffer 
by the rubbing of one against the other. 

36. The shoulder-blade does not grow to, nor 
out of, any other bone: it forms no part of the 
skeleton, but is bedded in flesh, and attached 
only to the muscles. 

37. To almost all the bones belong joints* is 
which contrivance and wisdom are manifest* 

Illustration There is a hinge-joint, and the mortice, and 
tenon-joint, each as accurately defined as any which can be 
produced out of a cabinet-maker's shop : the former is made 
use of at the knee, where the motion is backwards and for- 
wards, in the same plane ; but at the hip, a mortice and tenoa 
or ball, and socket-joint is wanted, not only for the progressive 
step, but that the interval between the limbs may be enlarged 
or contracted at pleasure. 

38 The joints, or rather the ends of the bones 
which form them, display another use, by guard* 
ing the nerves, blood-vessels, and tendons, from 
injury in those parts, by a provision in the figure 
of tbe bones themselves. 

IUttsiration. The nerves which supply the fore-arm at 
the elbow, are conducted by a kind of covered way under the 
inner extnberances of the bone, which composes the upper 
part of the aim At the knee, under the ham, between tbe 
hamstrings, and within a concave recess of the bone, formed 
by the exluberances on each side, pass the great vessels and 
nerves which go to the- leg. Who led these vessels by a road 
so defended and secured ? the same may be said of the joint 
at the shoulder. 
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30. In all the joints, the ends of the. bones that 
*work against each other are tipped with gristle* 

'IUmtratian. In the ball and socket-joint the cup is lined,. 
And the ball capped with it. The smootli surface, the elastic 
and unfriable nature of cartilage, rendfer it of all substances 
the most proper for the place and purpose. 

40. In some joints, there are loose cartilages or 
pristlcs between the boues, so that the ends of 
them work upon the intermediate cartilage, 
which takes off friction la the same way as me- 
chanics put on a loose ring where friction is very 
great, and between the crook hinges of large 
gates. 

» 

Illustration. Hence the reason why the loose cartilages 
are found in the knee?, for on them the thigh-bones have to 
achieve their motion with the whole weight of the body pfes« 
fri:i£ upon them, and often, as in rising from our seat, with the 
* hole weight of the body to lift. 

41. There is in all the joints a regular supply 
of mucilage, more slippery than oil, which dimi* 
uishes the effect of attrition. 

42. For the secretion or separation of this li- 
niment, and for feeding the cavities of the joints 
with it, glands arc fixed near each joint, the 
ducts of which dripping out their contents, hang 
loose like fringes, withiu the cavity of the joints. 

Illustration. Friction-wheels are an imitation of this ; iq 
the animal joint there is this manifest superiority, the oil rs 
not dropped, but made. Our gratitude ouirht to be excited 
in the reflection that our limbs wear toelU which may be ac- 
counted for, first, by the polish of the cartilaginous surfaces ; 
secondly, ty the healing lubrication of the mucilage ; and, in 
part to assimilation, by which in every portion of the body, 
the substance is restored, and waste repaired, 

H 2 
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43. Moveable joints compose the curiosity of 
bones ; but their union carries marks of mechan- 
ical wisdom* 

Illustration, The teeth exhibit one bone fixed in another. 
The sutures of the skull are like the edges of two saws clap- 
ped together, so that the teeth of the one enter the intervals of 
the other. In all the varieties we discover design ; firmness 
of juncture, without clumsiness in the seam. 

OF THE MUSCLES, 

44. Muscles, with their tendons, are the in- 
struments by which animal motion is performed ; 
the disposition of which is as mechanical as that 
of wires and strings of a puppet. 

45. There is an exact relation between the 
joint, and the muscles which move it. 

Illustration. If there be, as at the knee and elbow, a 
hinge-joint capable of motion only in the same plane, the 
muscular tendons are placed in directions parallel to the bone, 
so as by the contraction and relaxations of the muscles t* 
which they belong, to produce that motion end no other. But 
at the shoulder and the hip, where the ball and socket joiut 
allows a rotatory motion, tendons are placed in such a posi- 
tion, and pull in such a direction, as to produce the motion 
which the joint admit*.. The •' sartorious" muscle, rising 
from the spine, running diagonally across the thigh, and 
taking hold of the inside of the main bone of the leg, a little 
below the knee, enables us, by its contraction, to throw one 
leg and thigh over the other; giving effect at the same time 
lo the ball and socket-joint at the hip, and the hinge-joint at 
the knee. 

46. A muscle acts only by contraction. 
'When the exertion ceases, it relaxes itseliT that 
is, it returns by relaxation, to its former^atate, 
but without energy ; and therefore, the recipro- 
cal energetic motion of the limbs can only be 
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produced by the instrumentality of opposite 
muscles answering to each other* 

Illustration. A finger Cannot be bent and straightened 
without the contraction of two Itifcscles. It is evident, there* 
fore, that the animal functions require antagonist muscles, 
which act like two sawyers in -a pit by an opposite pall. No- 
thing can more strongly indicate design than this collocation. 
The aspect and symmetry of the body is preserved by the 
muscles being marshalled according to this order. The 
mouth is held in the middle of the face by two muscles draw- 
ing against each other. In a " hemiplegia,*' when the mus- 
cle on one side is weakened, the muscle on the other side 
draws the mouth awry. 

47. The muscles are so construe ted as not to 
ioterfere with one another's action. 

Illustration. Although they consist of at least 446 in the 
human body, crossing one another, and perforating one 
another, yet full liberty is left to each : this must have been 
the effect of meditation and counsel. 

48. Sometimes the action of the muscles is 
wanted, where their situation would be inconve- 
nient, which is remedied by placing the body of 
the muscle at a distance; and tins is made to 
communicate with the point of action by slender 
strings, like wires, 

Illustration. If the muscles which move the fingers had 
been placed in the hand, they would have destroyed the pro- 
portion of the part; they are, therefore disposed, in the arm, 
and even up to the elbow, and act by long tendons passing to 
the joints of the fingers, which they severally move. The 
muscles that move the toes, and many of the joints of the foot, 
are disposed in the calf of the leg. 

Observation. How many things must go right for us to be 
an hour at ease ' How many more to be vigorous and active. 
Tet vigour and activity are, in a vast plurality of instances, 
preserved in human bodies, notwithstanding that they depend 
vpon so great » number cf instruments of motion. How little 
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do those, who enjoy the perfect use of their organs, know the 
comprehensiveness of the Messing, the variety of their obliga- 
tion. They perceive a result, but they little think of the multi- 
tude of concurrences which go to form it. 

49. Muscular motion is in no instance more 
remarkable than in tbe tongue. Each syllable 
of articulated sound requires a specific action of 
the organ* 

Illustration. How instantaneous are the positions of the 
parts of the mouth assumed and dismissed ; how numerous 
are the permutations, how various, yet how infallible ! The 
muscles of the tongue are so numerous as to baffle the skill 
of the dissector; yet neither the number nor the complexity- 
impede its motion, or render the success of its efforts on- 
certain. 

Observation. It has been said, that whenever nature at- 
tempts to work two or mo*re purposes by the same instrument, 
she does both or all imperfectly. Is this true of the tongue as 
an instrument of speech, of taste, and of deglution ? Do not 
999 persons out of a thousand, talk, and taste, and swallow, 
very well? Consider the parts executing distinct offices with- 
in me cavity of the mouth : teeth for cutting and grinding ; 
muscles for carrying on the compound motion of the lower 
jaw ; fountains of saliva ; glands to feed these fountains ; 
muscular constriction to guide the aliment to the stomach, 
and for carrying it along the passage. The business of 
.respiration and speech is also carried on within the same 
cavity, from which a passage is opened to the lungs for the 
admission of air only: muscles for modulating that air in its 
passage, with a variety, a compass, and precision, of which no 
musical instrument is capable. And, lastly, we have aspeciuc v 
contrivance for dividing the pneumatic part from the mechan- 
ical, and for preventing one set of actions interfering with the 
other. 

50. Many of our most important actions are 
achieved by the combined help of different mus- 
cles. * A hundred muscles are said to be employ- 
ed every time we breathe. 

51. The most important and the most delicate 
"actions are performed in the body by the small- 
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est muscles; such are those employed iu the iris 
of the eye, and in the drum of the ear. 

52. The muscles act in the limbs with whatis 
called a mechanical advantage; (see Blair's 
Grammar of Nat. Phil.) yet this is conducive 
to animal convenience. 

Illustration. Mechanism has always in view one of these' 
two purposes ; either to move a great weight slowly, or to 
move a light weight rapidly. For the former ef these pur- 
poses, a different arrangement of the muscles might be bet* 
ter than the present ; but for the latter, the present structure is 
the true one- It is of more consequence to a man to be able 
to carry his hand to his head with due expedition, than it would 
fre to have the power of raising from the ground a heavier 
load than he can lift at present. The last faculty he may wish 
for, but the other he wants and uses every hour. 

Et. There are also single muscles, which bear maYks of 
mechanical contrivance: (1.) Such is one of the muscles to 
pull down the lower jaw : (2.) In the tendons which move 
the toes and fingers, there is a slit in one to let another tendon 
pass through it. Nothing in a silk or cotton-mill, in the bolts 
and straps by which motion is communicated from one part of 
the machine to another, is more artificial than this perforation : 
(3.) Among the most indubitable marks of design is this, that 
tiie tendons which pass from the leg to the foot, and which, 
from their situation, have a tendency to start from their place, 
are bound down by a ligature at the ancle. 

OF THE VESSELS OF ANIMAL BODIES. 

53. The circulation of the blood, and the ap- 
paratus by which it is carried on, compose a 
system, and exhibit a contrivance, perhaps the 
best understood of any part of the animal frame. 

54. By means of the circulation, the nourish- 
ment which is received into one aperture is dis- 
tributed to every part of the botiy. What enters 
iu at the mouth finds its way to the fingers' ends. 

55. The circulating system presents itself nn-- 
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der two views: first, the disposition of the blood- 
vessels, which is similar to the mechanical busi- 
ness o flay ing of pipes,; and secondly, the con- 
struction of the centre, viz. the heart, for driving 
the blood through them. 

Illustration. The disposition of the blood-vessels, which 
oarry the blood from the Wart, is like that of water-pipes in a 
-city. Rut there is another thing, necessary to the blood, 'Which 
is not wanted for the water ; and that is, the carrying oftt back 
again to i*s source. For this office a reversed system ofvessehi 
is prepared, which returns the blood to the fountain from 
whence its motion proceeded. 

56. The body contains two systems of blood- 
vessels : the arteries and veins. Arteries carry 
out the blood, and veins bring it back. In going 
out, the blood passes from wider to narrower 
tubes; and, in coming back, they pass from nar- 
row to wide channels. 

57. As there would be more danger attaching 
to a wound iu the arteries than the veins, they 
have the advantage of situation, and are buried 
in sinuses, or creep along grooves, made for them 
in the bones. The arterial system grows from, 
the heart like a plant from its root. 

53. The heart is a muscle with cavities capable 
of containing whatever fluid is poured in ; into 
the cavities are inserted the great trunks, both of 
the arteries which carry out the blood, and the 
veins which bring it back. 

59. By endi contraction of the heaTt, a por- 
tion (about an ounce) of blood is forced as by a 
syringe into the arteries, and at each dilatation 
an equal portion is received from the veins, which 
produces, at every pulsation, a change in the mass 
,df the blood. 
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60. The heart contracts four thousand times 
in ooe hour; of course there passes through it 
four thousand ounces of blood id that time : but 
the whole mass of blood is equal only to 251bs* 
therefore a quantity of bbod, equal to the mass, 
passes through the heart fourteen times in oue 

hour. 

61. It is necessary that the blood should be 
brought successively into contact with the air : 
for this purpose the lungs are constructed. 

62. The lungs consist of blood vessels and air- 
vessels, lying close together ; and wherever there 
is a branch of the wind-pipe, there is a branch of 
the vein and artery : and the air-vessel is situa- 
ted between the blood- vessels. 

63. As soon as the blood is received by the 
heart from the veins, and before it is sent out 
a»ain into the arteries, it is carried by the force of 
the contraction of the heart, by means of a sup* 
plementary artery, to the lungs, from which, 
when it has undergone the action of them, it is 
brought back by a large vein to the heart to be 
distributed again into the system. 

QL There are four cavities: two called "vcn- 
■tricles," which send out the blood, one into the 
lun*s, the other into the mass after it has returned 
from the lungs; two others, called " auricles," 
which receive the blood from the veins, one as it 
comes from the body, the other as it comes a se- 
cond time through the lungs. 

CoroUarn. Hence there are two receiving cavities and iwo- 
fbrcing cavities. The former, by their contraction, unload 
'the received Wood into. them. The laticr in their turn com- 
pel (he same, biped into the mouths of the arteries. The wis- 
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dam of the Creator is in nothing seen more gloriously than 1ft 
the heart. The complexity of its mechanism, and die delica- 
cy of many of its parts, should seem to make it liable to per- 
petual derangement. Yet this wonderful machine goes night 
and day, for perhaps fourscore years, at the rate of a hundred 
thousand strokes every twenty-four hours. 

65* The mechanism of the heart required the 
interposition of " valves :" one is placed between 
each auricle aud its ventricle, to prevent the 
blood from flowing back into the auricle when the 
ventricle cod tracts. A valve is also fixed at the 
mouth of each of the great arteries, which take 
the blood from the heart. 

Illustration. As long as the blood proceeds h> its proper 
course, the membranes which compose the valve are pressed 
close to the side of the vessel, and occasion no impediment u> 
the circulation ; when the blood would regurgitate, they are 
raised from the side of the vessel, and, meetiug in the middle 
of its cavity, shut up the channel. Can any one doubt of con- 
trivance here ; or is it possibly to shut our eyes against the 
proof of it? Upon the play of the valves depends the life of the 
animal. They could not be formed by any action of the part* 
themselves Action and pressure are all against them. The 
blood has no tendency to produce such things ; we must look 
therefore to the intending mind of the Creator for their origk* 
aud formation. 

6G. One use of the circulation of the blood is 
to distribute nourishment to the different parts of 
r the body. Blood- vessels pervade the muscles, 
and penetrate the bones. 

Illustration, Even into every tooth, we trace, through a 
small hole in the root, an artery to feed the bone, as well as a 
vein to bring back the spare blood from it, both which, with 
the addition of an accompanying nerve, form a thread only a 
little thicker than a horse hair. Thus the nourishment tafcan 
in at the mouth, being once mixed with the blood, is distribu- 
ted to every part of the body. 

6". The food gets into the blood by descend^ 
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iOg, after mastication, by the teeth, ami digestion, 
ib tbe stomach, into the intestines. Here it is in 
a state to yield the chyle, or a sort of milky sub- 
stauce, which is strained off by myriads oi capil- 
lary tubes that open their orifices into every part 
of the intestines. These uuite into larger branch- 
es that carry the chyle from all parts into a com* 
moo reservoir, from which a duct or maiu pipe 
proceeds, climbing up tire back part of the chest, 
and afterwards creeping along the gullet till it 
reach the neck. Here it meets and discharges 
itself into a large vein, by which, with the old 
blood, it is conveyed to the heart. 

88. The length of the intestine, which, in the 
human subject, is six times that of the body, is 
intended to allow time and space for the extrac- 
tion of the chyte from the digested aliment; so 
that what escapes the lacteals in one part, may- 
be taken up by those of another. 

69. The " peristaltic motion" is made up of 
contractions following one another like waves 
upon the surface of a fluid, which is effected by 
the joint action of longitudinal and spiral fibre?. 
This action pushes forward tbe grosser part of the 
aliment, while the more subtile parts are squeezed 
into the narrow orifices of the lacteal veins. 

70. The maiu pipe which carries the chyle 
from -flie reservoir to the blood being fixed in an 
almost upright position, is furnished with a succes- 
sion of valves to check the ascending fluid when 
once it has passed them, fiom. falling back. 

71 . The chyle enters the blood at a large vein 
in the neck, which is so situated as speedily to 
bring the mixture to the heart. 

i 
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Observation. Who could have thought of a cammaokfetiqn 
between the cavity of the intestines, and the left great vein, 
in the neck ? or that this communication should be the me* 
diura through which all nourishment is derived to the body? 

72. The immediate agent ia the process of di- 
gestion," is the " gastric juice," which is a real 
solvent, not of the nature of saliva, nor of bile, 
but distinct from both. 

73. Digestion is not putrifajctiou : the gastric 
juice resist putrifaction, and will even restore 
putrid substances. It is not a fermentative pro- 
cess, nor digestion by heat, but a power and pro- 
Cess sui generis. 

Illustration. The most wonderful thing is its appropria~ 
tion : its subserviency to the particular economy of each 
animal. The gastric jaice of an owl, &c. will not touch grain, 
lu poultry the trituration of the gizzard and the gastric juice, 
conspire in the work of digestion. The gastric juice will not 
dissolve the grain while it is whole. Here then is wanted, 
and here is found, a combination of mechanism and chemistry. 
In sheep the gastric fluid has no effect in digesting plaints 
unless they have been previously masticated. The gastric 
juice of the sheep and the ok makes nd impression upon ani- 
mal bodies : — in animals which feed on ftesb, the gastric fluid 
only acts upon the dead substance : the living fibre, as of 
worms, insects, &c. suffers no injury. The coats of the hu- 
man stomach, in a healthy state, are insensible to its presence ; 
yet in cases of sudden death, it has been known to eat a hole 
through the bowel that contained it. How nice is this, dis- 
crimination of action, yet how necessary ! 

74. The gall-bladder is the reservoir ofc a ca» 
nal that lies adjacent to the lever, joining it by a 
duct of its own ; by which means it is enabled 
to add its contents to, and- increase the flow into, 
the duodenum. 

75. The gall-bladder touches the exterior 
surface of the stomach, and is compressed by the 
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.distention of that vessel, which forces out of the 
bag an extraordinary quautity of bile to meet 
the demand which the repletion of the stomach 
by food is about to occasion. 

76. The gall-duct enters the duodenum. ob- 
liquely. After it has pierced the first coat it 
runs some way between the two coats, before it 
opens into the cavity of the iutestine. This 
structure resists regurgitation ; and a similar con- 
trivance is used in the insertion pf the ureters 
in the bladder, 

77. The saliva is manufactured by the parotid 
gland, which iies between the ear and the angle 
of the lower jaw, and to carry it into the mouth 
a pipe is laid which bores, for itself a hole 
through the middle of the cheek, by which it 
enters the mouth and discharges its fluid copi- 
ously. 

- 78. There are two pipes that go down the 
throat, one leading into the stomach, the other to 
the lungs: the former for the conveyance of 
food, the -latter for speech and the modulation of 
sound. To prevent the food from entering into 
IhM, wind-pipe, the passage opens into the mouth 
like the upper part of a funnel: into the side of 
this, at the part that lies the lowest, enters the, 
wind -pipe, with a lid or flap accurately fitted to 
the orifice. Over this lid the food passes, and 
then it is raised by a natural spring, to admit a 
free respiration of the air by the lungs. 

79.. The wind-pipe is matfe up of stout car- 
tilaginous ringlets placed at small and equal 
distances from one another, the use of which is to 
keep the passage for the air constantly open, 
which thev do mechanical I y. 

282389 , 
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Illustration. The membrane that Hoes its ineide is the moat 
sensible and irritable of any one in the body. It rejects the 
touch of a crumb vf bread, or drop of water, with a spasm 
that convulses tVte whole frame, vet left to itself and its pro- 
per office, the intromission of air, nothing: can be so quiet. 
The whole wind-pipe, is a musical instrument: it can be 
sounded as a pipe or flute. A tuneful bird is a ventriloquist ; 
the seat of the song is in the breast The lungs are to animal 
utterance, what the bellows are to the organ. 

Observation. . Animal bodies have been considered with re- 
gard to their bones, their muscles, and their vessels the 
wisdom of the creator is seen not so much in their separate., 
83 ' n ^ ne,p collective, actions ; in their mutual subserviency 
and dependence ; and in their contributing together to one 
effect and one use. A man cannot lift his hand to* his hf>ad 
W, A i * , in S enwi &b <o convince him of the existence of 
a God t for first, a long, hard, stroner, cylinder, is nec^saiy 
to give the arm firmness and tension, but being inflexible hi 
its substance it can only turn upon joints : secondly, there 
are joints for this purpose, one at the slioulder to raise tlje 
arm, another at the elbow to bend it : these are fed with a 
mucilage to make the parts slip easily upon one another, 
and they are held together by strong braces : then, thirdly, 
there are muscles and tendons for drawing the bones in the di- 
rections in which the joints allow them to move To put the 
whole into motion, a communication with the brain is necessa- 
ry, by means of nerves, the existence of which is evident, be- 
cause we can see the communicating threads, and can trace 
them to the brain, and if the thread be cut, the muscle becomes 
paralytic. 

OF THE ANIMAL STRUCTURE, AS A MASS. 

80. The animal body, considered in its coir 
iective capacity, is a cluster of contrivances; 
and exhibits properties tbat bear indubitable evi- 
dence of design, and of the accuracy in prose- 
cuting the design. 

Illustration. In a canary bird, weighing but a single 
ounce, we have instruments for ealing. digesting, nourish- 
ment, breathing, generation, running, flving, seeing, hearing, 
and smelling; each appropriate, and each entirely different 
/torn the rest. 
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* 81 . In proof of .design, and accuracy in it, we 
observe the correspondency of the two sides of 
the same animal, which forms one of the difficul- 
ties of the statuary. 

Illustration. The upper part of the face is composed of 
thirteen bones, six on each side, and the other in the middle : 
the lower part of the face is composed of six bones, three on 
each side, and the lower jaw in the centre. The exact resem- 
blance of the eyes, is a property in animal bodies much to be 
admired. Often thousand eyes, it would be difficult to match 
one except with its own fellow : or to distribute them into suit* 
able pairs,. by any other selection than that which obtains. 

82. Another surprising perfection of the ani- 
mal mass is the package, by means of which se- 
veral operation? are going on at the same time ; 
yet the case containing the machinery is rolled 
and jolted without any injury to the mechanism ; 
the whole, therefore, must be firmly packed to- 
gether, 

• 

Illustration. Examine the contents of the trunk of any large 
animal ; the heart pumping at the centre at the rate of efghty 
strokes in a minute •, one set of pipes carryina: the stream away 
from it, another set bringing the fluid back to it again ; the 
lungs performing their elaborate office distending and con- 
tracting their many thousand vesicles, by a reciprocation which 
cannot cease for a minute; the stomach exercising "its power- 
ful chemistry ; the bowels propelling the changed aliment ; 
collecting from it as it proceeds, and transmitting to {he blood 
an incessant supply of prepared and assimilated nourishment : 
that blood pursuing its course ; the liver, the kidneys, &c. 
drawing off from it their proper secretions. 

83. The great art in packing, is to prevent 
one thing from hulling another : for this end, 
the head, chest, and abdomen, of an animal body, 
is provided with membranous partitions which 
keep the parts separate. 
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Illustration. The most curious and important provision ia 
visible in the guts, which one would think were liable to inju- 
ry by every jump, or fall. The danger is, how«ver, admirably 
warded orf. The intestinal canal, throughout its whole pro- 
cess, is knit to the edge of a broad fat membrane, called the 
mesentery, like the edging of a ruffle ; and being four times as 
long as the mesentery itself it ts what a sempstress would call 
«* gathered on. n The mesentery sustains the small vessel*, 
arteries, veins, lymphaducts, and lacteals, which lead 
from, or to, almost every point of its coats and cavity. This 
membrane is itself strongly tied to the first three vertebrae of 
the loins. 

84. Beauty is a property of animal forms, that 
is, the provision which is made to adapt their ap- 
pearance to the perception of the animals with 
which it converses. The bones are covered, the 
bowels concealed, the roughness of the musc^ 8 
smoothed and softened, and over the whole ■& 
drawn* an integument which answers the purpos* 
of concealment. 

Observation. Could we view the mechanism of our bodies 
through the skin, it would excite our fears. Durst we make 
a single movement, if we saw our blood circulating, the tendons 
pulling, the lungs blowing, the humours nitrating, and all the 
assemblage of fibres, valves, &c. which sustain an existence so 
frail ? 

85. The faculty of standing in animal bodies, 
particularly in man, is a curious property : the 
gift consists in the faculty of perpetually shifting 
the centre of gravity, by a set of balancing ac- 
tions, so as to keep the liae of direction within its 
•prescribed limits. 

86. The balancing actions constitute in part 
strength ; and are only in a small degree volun- 
tary. 

87. The bone? in the feet, the alternation of 
the joints, the structure of the yertebrje ; and the 
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tension of the sinews, conduce to the effect of 

" standing. " 

88. The wisdom and goodness of the Deity 
are apparent in what are denominated " inter* 
rupted analogies," which are certain deviations 
not to be accounted for without design* 

89. AH the bones are covered with a " perios- 
teum," except the teeth, which are cased with 
enamel Had the teeth been invested with a 
membrane so sensible as the periosteum, it would 
have subjected the animal to incessant pain. 

00. The scarf-skin which clothes the rest of 
the body, does not extend to the extremities of 
the toes and nails. 

91. All the great cavities of the body, ex- 
cept the skull, are covered with membranes. 
The importance of the brain made a solid case 
necessary, aud such a case the hardness of the 
skull supplies. 

COMPARATIVE ANATOMY. 

92. In the general economy, there exists be- 
tween all large terrestrial animals a close resem- 
blance ; the same cause, therefore, has been con- 
cerned in tl*e origin : in smaller animals the same 
plan, though more obscure, is still evident. 

03. The covering of animals is admirable- 
We have bristles, hair, wool, furs, feathers, quills, 
prickles, scales; yet we cannot change one ani- 
mal's coat for another without changing it for the 
worse. 

94. The coverings are in many instances in- 
tended for protection as well as warmth : lhchu» 
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mnn animal is the only one naked, and the only 
one that pan clothe itself; hence it is animal of 
all climates and seasons. 

95. What art does for man, nature has done 
for those animals incapable of art : their cloth? 
ins changes with their necessities. * 

Illustration.  The fur of hares ancj rabbits, &c. is thickened 
l»y the approach of winter. In hot countries, the wool of ani- 
nials passes into hair, while the hair in dogs of the polar re- 
gions, is turned into wool, or something very like it. The co- 
vering of birds unites the qualities of warmth, levity, and a small 
resistance to the air, while it affords beauty and ornament. 
Every feather is a mechanical wouder: in a quill we find 
strength and tightness ; the npper part of the stem is a materi- 
al used in no other class of animals, and in no other part of 
birds : tqugh, light, pliant, ejastic. The pith, which feeds the 
feathers, is an animal substance, syi generis, neither bone, 
ilesh, membrane, nor tcndo|i. 

90. The months of different animals exhibit 
great variety of structure, and are all adapted 
10 their respective wants. 

Exarr\phs. (I.) Tn the human species, as there are hand? 
to convey the food to the mouth, the mouth is flat, and fitted 
only for reception ; but the protecting' jaws of dogs cn^blo 
them to snatch ami seize the objects of their pursuit 

(20 In birds, this orean assumes a new character. The 
shiirp edge and tempered ppifit of the sparrow's bill, picks al- 
most every kind of seed from its concealment in the plant, and 
breaks the coats to %el at the kerneL The hooked beak of the 
hawk tribe separates the flesh from the hopes of the animals 
which it feeds upon. 

(3.) The long tapering bill of the snipe and woodcock, pen- 
etrates still deeper into moist earth, which is the bed in- which 
the food of that species is lodged. This is exactly the instru- 
ment which the animal wanted. The similitude between ther 
bills of h v Is and the mouths of quadrupeds, is near enough to 
shew the continuation of the «eme plan : it is remote enough to* 
delude the supposition of the difference being produced by 
action or »u?o. E«crv thing about the animal mouth is mecha* 
'w»cal; the teeth bf£»h have their points tamejj backward ^ " 
like ^hc teeth of a card. 
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(4.) la many insects the mouth is converted into a pomp, 

filled at the end with a whimble or forceps, by which the in- 
aect first bores through the integuments of Its prey, and then 
extracts the juices. 

(5.) What is most extraordinary, one sort of mouth, as the 
occasion requires, is changed into another sort. The cater- 
pillar could not live without teeth ; in several species, the but- , 
rerfly, formed from it, could not use them The old teeth, 
therefore, are cast off with the exuviae of the grab ; a new add 
N totally different apparatus assumes their place in the fly. 

07. There is a different structure in the gul- 
let and intestines of animals, adapted to their dif- 
rent necessities. 

08, Where the substance on which the ani- 
mal feeds is of slow concoction, there the pas- 
sage, the intestine, is more circuitous, that time 
and space may be allowed for the change and ab* 
sorption which are necessary. 

' 99. The wisdom of the Creator is evidept in 
comparing the bones of different animals; in the 
bones of birds, strength and lightness are re- 
quired ; accordingly their cavities are large and 
empty, and the shell of a firmer texture than that 
of other bones. 

100. Bones are hollow, because, with the 
aame weight, the diameter will be greater in a 
lioltow bone than in a solid one; and with the 
diameter the strength is increased. 

101. Consummate wisdom k exhibted in the 
instruments of motion of animals, as in feet, wings, 
and fins • the elements in which the motion is to 
be performed are different ; the action also dif- 
fers : hut the purpose is accomplished as suc- 
cessfully in one case as in the other. 

102. The five sensfs of animals are common to 
mast large animals ; but the superior sagacity of 
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those who depend upon their nose for their liver 
lihood is \vell known in its use, but not in the or- 
ganization that produces it. , 

Illustration. The external ears of beasts of prey have their 
trumpet-part standing forwards, to seize the sounds which 
are before them, viz. of the animals which they pursue. 
The ears of animals of flight are turned backward, to give 
notice of the approach of their enemy behind. There appears 
also in the figure, and in some properties of the eye an ap- 
propriate relation to the wants of different animals, In hor- 
ses, oxen, goats, sheep, the pupil is eliptical, the transverse 
axis being horizontal, by whicn structure the eye catches 
the rays which come from objects immediately in the front of 
the animal's face 

PROSPECTIVE CONTRIVANCES, RELATIONS 4KB 

COMPENSATIONS* 

103. A certain proof of design, is the provid- 
ing things before baud, which are not to be use4 
till a considerable time afterwards : this implies 
a contemplation of the future, which belongs on- 
ly to intelligence. 

Illustration. (1 ) The human teeth «afford an instance. 
They are formed within the gams, and there they stop; for 
in the early periods of infancy they would be incoavpniei4 
to the child and the nurse. By the lime they are wanted, the 
teeth are ready In the case of human teeth, the prospective 
contrivance looks still further. A succession of crops is pro- 
vided, and provided from the beginning ; a second tier being 
originally formed beneath the first, which do not come into 
use till several years afterwards. (2.) In all viviparous ani- 
mals, the milk of the female parent is evidently a prospective 
contrivance. At the moment the young enters the world, 
there is its maintenance ready for it Here we have a nutriti- 
ous fluid unlike every other excretion of the body, in which 
nature remains uaiinilated ; neither cookery nor chemistry 
have been able to make niilk out of grass : we haye also the 
organ for its reception and retention, an excretory duct ; and 
the detertniaation of the milk to the breast, at the particular 
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juncture when it is about to be wanted. These are all indie** 
tions of design. (S.) The eye is of no use at the time when it 
is formed. It is an optical instrument made in a dungeon* con* 
structed for the refaction of light, and perfect for its purpose 
before a ray of light has had access to it; geometrically adap- 
ted to the properties and. actions of an element with which it 
has no communication. This '^providing for ihe future ; for a . 
juture change,, (4.) The argument holds equally with re- 
spect* to the fang*. Composed of air vessels, where there is 
no air-— constructed for the alternate admission and expulsion 
of an elastic fluid — Where no such fluid exists. This great or- 
gan lies collapsed, but in order, and in readiness for action as 
soon as the occasion requires its service : this proves that the 
case was expected to occur in which this use might be experi- 
enced, but expectation is the proper act of intelligence. 

104. When several parts contribute to oae ef- 
fect, tbe fitness of the parts for producing the ef- 
fect is called " relation ;" which carries with it 
decisive evidence of understanding, intention, 
and art* The animal economy is full of these 
. relations. 

"Examples. (1.) The powers which acton the food may be 
compared to the process of a manufactory. In men and qua* 
drupeds, the aliment is first broken and and bruised by the me- 
chanical instruments of masticatiou ; it is then carried by a 
pipe into the stomach, where it undergoes a great chemical ac- 
tion, which is called digestion : when it is digested, it is de- 
livered through an orifice, which opens aud shuts, as there is 
occasion, into the first intestine ; there it is further dissolved 
and separated *, some of the parts are carried off, and others 
enter into circulation, and go to the nourishment of the body. 
(2.) The relation of tbe Judneys to the bladder, and of the 
^ureters to both, is as manifest as it is among the different ves- 
sels employed in a distillery, or in the communications be- 
tween them. (3.) The eyes are so placed as to look in the 
direction in which the legs move and the hands work It 
might have happened differently, if it had been left to chance. 
(4.) The teats of animals bear a relation to the mouth of the 
suckling progeny ; particularly to the lips and tongue. (5.) 
In the Swan ,• the web foot, the spoon bill, the long neck, the 
thick down, (he grammim>pn>oj stomach, bear ajl a relation 
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to one another, as they all concur in one design — that of sup- 
plying the wants of an aquatic fowl, floating upon the surface 
of shallow pools of water, and seeking its food at the bottom. 

105. When' the defects of one part, or of one 
organ, are supplied by the structure of another 
part, or of another organ, H ie tailed " compel 
aatioo." 

Examples. (1.) The short unbending neck of the elephant 
iff compensated by the length and inflexibility of his proboscis. 
(2.) The hook in the wing of a bat is a compensating con- 
trivance. By this it attaches itself to the sides of buildings, 
Ac. where it remains suspended : it takes its flight from thi» 
position ; which operations compensate for the decrepitude of 
its lees and feet. Without her hook, the ba* would be the 
most helpless of all animals. She can neither run, nor raise her- 
self from the ground. 

(3.) The crane kind are to live and seek their food among 
the waters ; yet they have no web feet, and are incapable or 
swimming. To make up this deficiency, they, are furnished 
With long legs for wading, and long bills for groping. 

(4 ) The spider's web is a compensating contrivance. She* 
lives upon flies without wings to pursue them. 

(5.) In many species of insects the eye is fixed * but then it is 
often a sort of multiplying glass, with a l<?ng looking in every 
direction, and catching every object : hence the field of vision 
is as ample in that as in the eye of other animals. In other 
Cases the compensation is effected by the number and position 
of the eyes themselves. 

(6.) In most animals, the intestinal canal is many times Ion* 
»r than the animal itself : in the sea-fox it is straight from 
ie end to the other ; but then it has a winding cork-screw 
spiral passage, through which the food, by along route, is con- 
ducted to its exit. 

(7.) ^The works of the Deity are known by expedients* 
A snail without wings, feet f or thread, climbs up the stalks of 
plants bv the aid of a viscid humour discharged from her skin. 
A muscle, which seems to lie at the mercy of every wave, has 
the power of spinning strong- tendinous threads, bv which she 
moors her shell to the rocks and timbers. A cockle, by means 
Of its stiff (ongue, works for itself a shelter in the sand. The 
shell of n lobster , to allow for its increase of size, at certain 
seasons grows soft , the animal swells its body, the seams 
open, and she casts it off altogether. 
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106.. The wings of birds bear a relation to 
air, and the fins of fishes to water. The instruct 
meats of motioo are adapted to the properties of 
the medium ia which the motion is to be per- 
formed. 

107. The structure of the ear depends, fo* 
its use, on the specific nature of the fluid with 
which it is surrounded. 

108. The organs of the voice and respiration 
are indebted, for the success of their operation 
to the qualities of the air in which the animal is 
immersed. Change the fluid, and the organ 
eanoot act : change the organ, and the properties 
of the fluid will be useless. 

109. The eye is adapted to light, but they 
have no connection in their original. The sun 
might shine for ever without producing the 
flense of sight, nor does the eye generate or emit 
ligM. 

110. Throughout the universe there is a won- 
derful proportioning of one thing to another; the 
size of the human animal, when considered with 
respect to others, or to the plants' that grow 
about him, is such as convenience would bavtf 
pointed out. ' 

Illustration. A giant or a pigmy could not hare milked 
Cows, or mowed grass. A pigmy would have been lost 
among rushes or standing coip, or carried #5* by Itfrdr 
v ofprey. 
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111. The earth, and air, and sea, are perfect- 
ly adapted to their various inhabitants. They 
differ essentially from one another, yet the one* 
accords with its inhabitant* as exactly as the 
others. 

112. The relation of steep te night appears to 
have been expressly intended ; for the animal 
frame requires skep, and night brings with it si* 
ience, and a cessation of activity. 

Illustration. Night is not made for man only r inferior na- 
tures taste fa solace, and expect its return with greater ex- 
actness than be does. The change of day and night applies 
immediately to oar sensations ; out its cause is to be found 
in the great motions that are passing in the heavens. While 
the earth turns on her axle, she ministers to the alternate 
necessities of animals dwelling upon the surface. 

113. The constitution of animals susceptible 
of torpor bears a relation to winter, like thai 
which steep bears to night. 

r 

OF INSTINCTS* 

114. An instinct is a propensity prior to expe- 
rience, and independently of instruction. 

115 By instinct the sexes of animals seek 
each other: animals cherish their offspring; the 
youug quadruped is directed to the teat of its 
dam ; birds build their nests, and brood with so 
much patience upon their eggs ; insects deposit 
their eggs in situations in which the young, wheo 
batched, find appropriate food. 

Illustration. Insects deposit their eggs in the precis* n»> 
stance, from which not the butterfly herself, but the caterpillar 
thai is to issue from her egg, draws its appropriate food* The 
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^uttecfly cannot taste the cabbage, vet in that she studiously 
lays her eggs. Among many other kind*, there are the willow 
Caterpillar, and the cabbage caterpillar; but we never find 
upon a willow, the -caterpillar that eats the cabbage, nor the 
converse. This choice cannot proceed from instruction. She 
had no teacher in her caterpillar state. There is no opportu- 
nity either for instruction or imitation. The parent race if 
gone before the new brood is hatched. 

116.. It is instinct that carries the salmon, and 
some other fish, out of the sea into rivers, for 
the purpose of shedding their spawn in fresh wa- 
ter. 

Illustration, The salmon suffers no surmountable obstacle 
4o oppose ber progress up the stream of fresh rivers ; there 
ehe sheds her spawn and quits it, and the issue <of her body 
•he never after recognizes in any shape whatever. When 
is there a motive fqr her efforts and perseverance ? The 
violet crab of Jamaica performs a fatiguing march of some 
months continuance from the mountain to the sea side 
svhen she casts her spawn into the sea, And sets out upon 
her return home. 

117. The adaptation of recourses may look 
like the effect of art and consideration rather 
than of instinct,; bat the propensity is instinctive. 

Illustration. The wood-pecker in Europe is said to de- 
posit her eggs m cavities which she scoops from the trunks of 
' trees, where they lie concealed from the eye of mans but in 
parts of Guinea and the Brazils, which man seldom frequents, 
ihe same bird hangs ber nest to the twigs of tall trees, to 
keep them out of the reach of monkeys and snakes, in each 
situation she provides against a danger which she has most 
occasion to apprehend. 

118. instincts cannot be resolved into sensa- 
tions : they depend on prospective design, which 
must exist somewhere, which do not exist in the 
animal, and must be traced to the Creator. 

Illustration. Observe the conduct of animals to their young : 
how w ill they caress them ; put food into their mouths, and 
teach them to help themselves : they perform (he part of nur- 
ses deputed by the sovereign of the world, to assist such help- 
less creatures. How much .does metinct cost An ssumaj 
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bow much does a bird give up by setting upon her nest ? ©n#- 
can never see a bird in mat situation, without recognizing an; 
invisible hand detaining the contented prisoner from her field? 
and groves, for a purpose the most important and beneficial. 

» * * 

1 10. The pairing of birds and the non-pairing 
of bea*ts shows that tjie conjugal instinct is mo- 
dified with reference to utility. 

JUw-frntion. In quadrupeds, the male parent contributes 
nothing to the sustentation of the young : in the winged race,, 
the ) vLii f I ird is supplied by an importation of food, which re- 
quires the m <ustry of both parents. Hence the reason for the 
Vagrant instinct of the quadruped, and for the faithful love of 
the feathered mate. 

OS INSECTS. 

120. There are many contrivances in the bo- 
dies of insects, which are evidences of a design- 
ing mind. 

121. The true wing of the beetle is a fine 
transparent membrane, finer than gauze, which 
is protected by a strong case. When the animal 
is at rest, the gauze-wiugs lie folded Up under 
this shield ; but when he prepares for (lying, he 
raises his integument, and spreads out hip thiq 
inembrane to the air. 

Observation. What a tissue of muscular tendons must run 
In various directions, along this fine surface to enable the ani- 
mal either to gather it up into a certain precise form, or to ex- 
pand again the fold. 

122. The awl or borer, fixed at the tails of va- 
rious species of flies, is a mechanical contrivance : 
vith this they pierce plants, wood, the flesh of 
animals, &c. in order to lay their eggs in the hole. 

123. The stings of insects are hot unlike the, 
piercer: that of a bee will pierce through a lea- 
thern glove; it penetrates the human flesh more 
teadily than the finest ppxnt of a needle- 
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^Observation. The action of the sting affords an example of 
'the union of chemistry and mechanism: of chemistry, in rea- 
ped to the venom that produces such violent effects, and which 
is itself produced from honey ; of mechanism, as the sting if a 
compound instrument. The visible sting is only a sheath ; jn 
this there are two minute orifices, from which in the act of 
stin<ring areiaunched two fine rays, and through these the pot- 
sop is infused into the structure made by the exterior sting. 
This machinery would have been useless if«the supply of poi- 
son had not been furnished bv the chemical process carried on 
in the insect's body ; the poison -would have been ineffectual 
«bad there been no awl to bore the hole, or syringe to inject it. 

123. The proboscis with which many insects 
are endowed, is a tube attached to the head of 
the animal- in -the bee it is composed of two pieces 
^connected by a joint, to fold up when not wanted,; 
in some species of the butterfly it coils up like a 
watch-spring; in the bee it serves as a mouth to 
collect its food from the bottom of flowers. 

1 24. The metamorphosis of insects from grubs 
Into moths and flies, is a wonderful process. A 
&aiiy caterpillar is transformed into a butterfly, 
ttfere are four beautiful wings where there were 
none before; a tubular prtboscis in (he place of 
a mouth, with jaws and teeth-; six long legs, iu- 
sfead'Of fourteen feet. 

Theory. Perhaps in the grub there exist at the same time 
■three animals, one within another, all nourished by the same 
digestion, and by a communicating circulation; but in differ- 
ent stages of maturity. Theu the outermost animal, besides 
'■its ownpvoper character, serves as an integument to the other 
„*wo, being farthest advanced, dies, and drops off first. The 
.second, the chrysalis, then offers itself to observation ; and, in 
its turn, dies, and makes way for the appearance of the fly op 
•moth. If this be the true theory, we have oj'ganualion three 
deep ; ret a vascular system which supplies nutrition, growth,, 
;and lite, to all of them together. 

125. Almost all insects are oviparous: butter- 

jc 2 
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flies, Sic. are locked up in eggs during the winter, 
and kept ia security by various devices, which 
principally depend qo the physical resources of 
the animal, 

126. The organization in the abdomen of the 
silk- worm and spider, by which they form their 
thread, is as mechanical as a wire drawer's mill. 

Illustration. In the body of the sjlk-worm are two bags, 
^vbich wind round the intestines, and when drawn out are ten 
inches in length, though the animal be paly two. Wilhin 4iese 
bags is collected a glue, and communicating with then* are two 
outlets, perforated like a grater> with a number of small hole*. 
The glue being washed through these minute apertures, forms 
hairs a -most imperceptible in fineness, and these hairs, when 
joined, compose the silk which we wind off front the cone, i& 
which the silk-worm has, wrapped itself up ; in the spider the, 
web is farmed from this thread. ' ' 

127. Wisdom \s observable iu the relation 
which subsists between the wax and the honrf , in 
the comb of bees. Fermentation is prevented by 
distributing the. honey in small cells. 

illustration. When honey is separated from the comb, am! 
put into jars, it ferments with less heat intm is found in the hire. 
What could the bee do wifll honey without wax, or how could 
she store it up for the winter ? The two substances together 
are of the greatest use, and without each other, of scarcely 
any. *The bee Jinds the honey, but makes the wax; The 
former is merely collected, whereas the latter is a ductile temv* 
ciotis paste, made out of dry powder, by a digestive process \a 
the body of the bee. 

128. The bee has two distinct functions: (1.) 
"With respect to the wa*, the power of loading the 
farina of flowers upon its thighs : and (2.) A di- 
gestive faculty, which concerts the loose powder 
into a stiff substance. - The sting of the bee is ne- 
cessary for the protection of a treasure which in- 
vites so many rphbers. 

129. The light of the " glow-worm 11 way be 
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referred to the chemistry of nature ; it is phos- 
pboric, and its use is to attract tlie male insect, 
which is a very different creature from the fer 
male. 

Illustration. The glow worm is a female caterpillar ; the 
male is a fly, dissimilar in appearance, habits, and manners. 
The caterpillar cannot meet her companion in the air : the 
winged rover disdains the ground. They might never be 
brought together, did not this radiant torch direct the volatile 
mate to his sedentary female. Here the resources of art are 
anticipated. Phospnori* matches supply tbe place pf Iighte4 
tapers : a similar device is seen in the body pf the glow-worm. 

1 30. Attempts have been made to drive oo 
vessels, by throwing out a stream of water froro^ 
their stern : the larva or the dragon fly swims 
forward by ejecting water from its tail. 

131. An invention similar to that of "air- 
balloons," is employed by the gossamlr-spider, 
which floats in the air by means of the thread 
which it spins from its bowels. The spider, which 
is specifically heavier than air, weaves a sub- 
stance to support itself, that is specifically light? 
er. 

. 1 32L The shells of soails are a surprising con- 
trivance )n the works of nature. Other animals 
have their proper retreats ; but tlie snail carries 
these about him. He travels with his tent, which 
is impervious tp moisture and air* 

Illustration. The young snail comes oat of its egg with a 
Shell upon its back ; and the gradual enfargement which the 
ehell receives is derived from the slime excreted by the ani- 
mal's skin. The aptness of this excretion to the purpose, must 
be referred to no cause but to express design, not on the part 
of the animal ; for though it might build the house, it could not 
i>avo supplied the material. 
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183. The extraordinary properties of the 
shells of shell-fish are their great strength ; au<L 
their congealing under water into a cretaceous 
substance. 

134. What contrivance so simple and clear as 
the insertion at the back of bivalves, oysters for 
Instance, of a tough tendinous substance, that be* 
comes at once the ligament which binds the two 
shells together, and the hinge upon which they 
open and shut f 

135. The coat of mail is an Imitation of a lob- 
ster's shell: the same end is answered by both; 
of course both must be referred to design. 

» 

Observation. We can rarely imitate nature so well as ia 
4fcis instance : oar materials and workmanship are equally de- 
ficient ; springs and wires, and cork and leather, produoe 
miserable substitutes for an arm or a hasd. 

139. There is a great and almost inconceiva- 
ble variety in the insect tribes : and in these a 
multitude of ways in which the same operation is 
performed. 

Example. (1.) In the act of breathing, besides lungs, gillq, 
and breathing-holes, the nymphee of gnats have an appara- 
tus to raise their backs to tHe top of the water, and so take 
breath ; the- hydro-cantheri do the -same by thrasting their* 
tails out of the water. 

(2.) In the article of natural clothing, the skins of animate 
are invested with scales, hair, feathers, mucus, froth, or 
itself turned into a shell or crust. ' 

(3.) With regard to weapons of offence and defence, there 
are tfceth, lalons, horns, stings, prickles, with the power at* 
giving electric shocks. 

(4) There is also a corresponding variety of animal «p» 
petites, the wisdom of which is apparent ; for did all animals 
xx»vet the same element, or food, how much fewer could 
be accommodated than at present livein plenty. What on» 
tiattrre rejects with $o4aui, another greenly Relights p* 
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OF PLANTS. 

137. A designing hand is evident in the me- 
chanism of plants: io their structure ; io the per- 
fecting the seed : and in its preservation till it is 
perfected. 

138. What is called the sleep of plants, is the 
leaves or. petals disposing themselves in such a 
manner as to shelter the young stem, buds, or 
fruit; and they turn up, or fall down, according 
as this purpose renders either change of position 
requisite. 

Examples. Instances may be found in th<b stalks of corn, 
in water plants, and in the papilionaceous tribe. 

(X.) The blossoms of a pea-field turn their backs to the 
wind, if the gab is stropg enough to injure their delicate 
parts. „ r 

' (20 The head of the poppy hangs 'down while it is grow; 
ing, and in that- position it is impenetrable to the rain ; but 
when it has acquired its size the stalk erects itself, for the pur- 
pose of-prese/King t)ie flower to the sun's rays. If the stem 
were bent by the weight of the head, it could n$t straight^* 
itself when, the head is the heaviest. 

• 139. Trees, natives of colder climates, (as the 
horse chesnut and ash) produce the embrj os of 
the leaves , and flowers in one year, and bring 
. them to perfection the following j there is a win- 
ter to be got over. 

Illustration. To withstand the cold, the tender embryos 
are wrapped up with a compactness which naart can imitate ; 
in this state they compose what we call the bud. The bud 
is enclosed in scales, which are formed from the remains of 
past leaves, and the rudiments of future ones. In the coldest 
climates a third preservative is added, by the bad having a 
* oat of gam or resin which resists the strongest colds On 
the approach of warm weather, this gum is softened, and 
ceases to be a hindrance, to the expansion of thft leaves anf 
flowers. 
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140. The seeds are packed up id a capsule, a 
vessel composed of coats which are strong and 
lough : from this vessel projects a tube, through 
which the farina is admitted to the seed. 

141. In flowers that are erect, the pistil ip 
shorter than the stamina, and the pollen is catch- 
ed in its descent by the head of the pistil. In 
flowers that hang clown, the pistil is longer in- 
stead of shorter, that its summit may receive the 
pollen as it drops to the ground. 

142. The impregnation being completed, the 
other parts of the flower fade and drop off, while 
the gravid seed-vessel increases iu bulk, assuming 
different forms but all evidently conducing to the 
•ecurity of the seed. 

143. If the seeds of plants were more strongly 
guarded than they are, their greater security 
tyould interfere with other uses. 

Examples. (1.) Many species of animals would suffer, and 
jperish, if tbty could not attain access to them. 

(%) The plant would overrun the soil, or the seed be was* 
fed for want of room to sow itself. It is sometimes as necea- 
Jfery to destroy particular species of plant*, as it is at other 
times to encourage their growth. 

Observation. The provisions for the preservation of seeds 
appear to be directed chiefly against the inconstancy of the 
elements, or the sweeping destruction of inclement seasons. 

144. The seeds being perfected and ripe, the 
next care is to disperse them : the pericarpium 
opens to let them out, and the openiug u accord* 
fag to a certain rule in each plant 

Examples. (1 .) In some cases the explosion of the seed* 
vessel is attended with am elastic jerk, and it casts its seed ft 
• ftifttaftca*. 
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f>) Some seeds, as those of the Dandelion, are endowed 
what are called wings, by which they float in the Bir, 
and are carried far from the spot in which they were per- 
fected. 

145. The constitution of seeds is wore admi- 
rable even than either their preservation or their 
dispersion. Prevision is made in the body of 
the seed for the safety of the germ, and for th* 
temporary support of the foture plant. The 
sprout, as folded tip in the seed, is delicate and 
brittle beyond any other substance, but is is fen- 
ced in and protected on all sides. Mauy will re- 
sist decay a number of years. 

146. There is a close and evident analogy be* 
tween the seeds of plants, and the eggs of animals. 
In the egg, the residence of the living principle 
forms a very minute part of the contents. 

. Illustration. The white and the white only, is expended 
in the formation of the chicken ; tfee yolk is wrapped up in 
the abdomen of the young bird when it quits the shell, and 
serves for nourishment till it has learnt to pick its own food. 
This resembles the first nutrition of a plant. In the plant as 
well as in the animal, the structure has every character of 
contrivance belonging to it : in both it breaks the transition, 
from prepared to unprepared aliment ; ki both it is prospective 
mid conjpeteatory. 

147. WRh respect to the germination of plants,, 
when a grain of corn is cast into the ground, 
from one end issues a green sprout, from the 
other a number of white fibrous threads. 

Observation* How can this be explained ? "Why not fibrous 
threads or sprouts from both ends ? To what is the difference 
to be referred but to design ; to the uses which the pat ts are 
intended to serve ? The sprout struggles into the air, and; 
becomes the plant; the fibres shoot into the earth, and coK 
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lect nourishment from the soil for it* support. The parts 
issuing; from the seed take their respective directions, into 
whatever position the seed happens to be cast ; which is of 
the utmost importance ; for the toil of the husbandman 
would be in vain, if the event after all depended upon the 
position in which the scattered seed was sown. Not one in 
tr hundred' would fall in a right direction. 

148. Io climbing plants, from each joint issue 
two shoots; one bearing the flower and fruit, th'e 
other drawn into * spiral tendril, that twists 
round any thing which lies within its reach. 

Observation, As fructification and support were to be pro- 
vided for, what means could be devised more effectual or more 
mechanical ? Without a view to this double purpose, why 
should shoots of such different forms spring from the same 
joint ? It never happens so in robust plants or trees. 

Examples. (I.) Why does the pea put forth tendrils, the 
bean none; because the stalk of the pea cannot support it- 
sel.C; the stalk of the bean can. rThe clasps in the pea tribe 
never make their appearance till they are wanted, till the 
plant has grown so high as to stajjd in need of support. 

(2 ) The hollow stems of grasses and canes, are, at certain 
distances, set with joint*, which are not found in the trunSs 
of trees, nor in the solid stalks of plants : they strengthen the 
stem, which, by its length and hoHownes's, would otherwise 
be liable to break or bend. 

149. Grasses are said to be Nature's cate; 
with these she clothes the earth, and stptains its 
inhabitants; and they have a wonderful disposi- 
tion to spread. They thrive under treatment 
by which other plants are destroyed. 

Illustration. The more their leaves are consumed, the 
more their roots increase. In situations Where the summer 
heats are not sufficient to ripen the seeds, grasses abound 
Which are viviparous, and propagate without seed. Herbi- 
vorous animals attach themselves to the leaves of grasses/, 
and if they have liberty of range,' l&ave untouched the stems 
which support me flowers. 

150. There is a singular instance of "compear 
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sation" in the misletoe ; it will not take root 
in the earth, but the seeds will stick to the bark 
of almost any tree, and the roots springing from 
these seeds, insinuate their fibres into the woody 
substance, and a plant is produced. 

151. The blossom of the meadow-saffron rise* 
out of the ground in the close of the year without 
sheath, fence, calyx, or even leaf to protect it; 
hut as a compensation the seed-vessel is several 
inches beneath the grouud withio a bulbous root. 
The tube of the flower extends to the root. 

Jlluslraflon. The plant blossoms when there is .no time to 
ripen the seed by the sun. Providence has therefore con- 
trived its structure so that this important office may be per- 
formed at a depth in the earth out of the reach of the frost. 
The germ grows up in (he spring upon a fruit-stalk accom- 
panied with leaves. The seeds now have the benefit of 

.summer, fend are sown on the surface. The plant produces 
its flowers in September, its leaves and fruit in>the tollowirg 

.spring. 

OP THE ELEMENTS. 

152. The air supplies the lungs, supports fire,, 
conveys sound, reflects light, diffuses smell, cau- 
ses rain, wafts vessels along the ocean, and beara 
up birds. , 

Illustration. (1.) With respect to the reflection of light : if 
I had the power of seeing only by means of rays coming df- 
rectly from the sun, whenever 1 turned my back upon that 
luminary 1 should be in darkness'. The world can only be 
illuminated by the light of the sun, being from all sides, and 
on every direction, reflected to the eye by particles as widely 
diffused as those of the air. 

(2.) Another general quality of the atmosphere is the 
power of evapornting iloidi. In the sea, water and salt are 
tffixed, yet the almo-phcrc raises the water, and leaves the salt* 

i 
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By evaporation, water is carried up into the air ; by the €4hr' 
verse, it falls upon the earth, not in rushing columns, but in 
moderate drops. 

(3.) By respiration, flame, and putrefaction, air is rendered 
unfit for the support of animal lire; by the operation of these 
principles, the air would soon be deprived of its putrity, if 
there were no restoring causes. Of these vegetation is one* 
A sprig of mint will purify a small portion of foul air. Here 
a a constant circulation of benefits maintained between the 
two great provinces of organized nature. The plant purifies 
what the animal had poisoned ; in return, the contaminated 
air is more than ordinarily nutritious to the plant. Agitation 
with toatet-, is another of these restoratives. The foulest air 
shaken in a bottle with water, recovers a great degree oC 
its purity. Here then we see the salutary enects of stoma 
and temftstt. 

15.3. Water maintains its own inhabitants; i» 
the uiversal nourisher of plants; and through 
them, of terrestrial animals: it is the basis of 
their juices and fluids; it dilutes their food,, 
quenches thirst, floats heavy burdens. 

Illustration. (1.) : The pvriiy of water, claims our admira- 
.{Son. Had the sea been filled, or tho rivers flowed, witb 
milk or wine^fish, constituted as they are, must' have died £. 
plants would have withered; the animals that feed upon 
plants must have perished. Its insipidity, though a negative 
quality, renders it the best of all menstrua. Having no taste 
of its own, it becomes the pure vehicle of every other. Hadf 
thepe been. any taste in water, it Would have infected every, 
thing we eat and drink with an unfortunate repetition of the- 
same flavour. 

(2.) Observe the round which it travels. From the sea 
are exhaled vapours which form the clouds ; these descend 
in showers, which supply springs; these again become ri- 
vers, which feed the ocean : so that there is an incessant cii* 
elation of the same fluid, and probably not a single drop more 
or less now than there was at the creation. 

154. Fire warms, dissolves, and gives light: 
it promotes vegetation, sustakre life, and may be 
at necessary support of bothi. 
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*  * 

Illustration. (1.) Without heat all fluids would be frozen; 
the ocean would be a quarrv of ice. Thus the elements bear 
a relation to each other. Water could not perform its office 
to the earth without air, nor exist as water without fire. 

(2.) Light travels at the rate of twelve millions of miles ia 
a minute ; if therefore its particles were not proportiouably 
minute, it would batter the hardest bodies to atoms. The 
density of the sun's rays at the earth is such, that the number 
■collected upon a burning glass, an inch only in diameter, « 
sufficient, when concentrated, to set wood on fire. By the 
present composition of light, we have that variety of colours 
Which is of infinite use to ns for. distinguishing of objects: 
which adds to the beauty of the earth, and augments' the 
stock of our innocent pleasures. 

Off THE PERSONALITY AND NATURAL ATTRI* 
BUTES OP THE DEITY* 

t 

155. Contrivance and beneficial design prove 
the personality of the Deity, as distinguished 
from M nature," or il principle." 

Illustration. (1.) That which can contrive and design, 
must be a person ; for these imply consciousness and thoughts 
they require a centre in which perceptions unite, and from 
Vhich volitions flow ; this is mind. The acts of a mind prove 
the existence of a mind, and in whatever a mind resides most 
be a person. But we must not limit the properties of fce rami, 
to any corporeal form, or to any circumscribed space. (2.) 
The Deity is the object of none of our senses ; but animal 
tenses are very limited t some animals seem* to have but one 
or two senses, the touch and taste ; but should an animal 
conclude against the existence of odours, sounds and colours? 
Kor should man argue against the existence of more senses 
than he himself enjoys ; for the conclusion of the one-sensed 
animal, and that of the five-sensed animal, stand upoa the 
same authority. (3.) The great energies of nature are known 
<mly by their effects. Toe substances which produce them, 
«re as much concealed from our senses as the divine essence. 
Gravitation, though constantly acting, depends upon some- 
thing w.hich*te no object of sense to us. Is it then to be won- 
dered at, that itshpuld, in some measure, be the same with the 
tfhrfae natare. (4.) Whatever includes «arks of contrivance 
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carries us to something bey one! itself, to a contriver prior to, 
•ajjd out of, itself, No animal can have contrived its own 
limbs and senses that supposition involve? all the absurdity 
of self creation ; of acting without existing. Hence the uin- 
verqe cannot be the i>eity ; the contrivance perceived in it 
proves that to be impossible. Nothing contrived can be 
eternal, because the contriver must have existed before the 
contrivance. Wherever we see marks of contrivance, we 
are led for its cause to an intelligent author. This transition 
<if the understanding i* founded upon uniform experience. In 
this cause we therefore rest ; and -in this common tense of 
mankind has, in fact, rested, because it agrees with their ex-' 
penence In like manner we conclude, that the works of 
nature proceed from intelligence and design, because they 
resemble what intelligence and design are constantly produ- 
cing, and what nothing else ever did produce. 

156. The "laws of nature" pre-suppose an 
9gcut ; they imp!} a power : without tbis agent, 
this power, the laws could do nothiug, and are 
nothing. 

157. Mechanism is not a power, and caD do 
nothing. 

* 

Example. A watch, however well contrived, cannot £0 
without a weight or spring, i. e. without a force independent 
•f, and ulterior to, its mechanism. One spring at the centre 
may be the cause of an hundred different movements, but 
there must be a spring. When we see a watch, even stand- 
ing still, we have a proof of contrivance ; if we examine the 
works, we are more fully convinced of it; butwheu we see 
it fe'oing, we see proof of a power and energy as well as of 
mechanism. 

158. A maJLch in motion proves that thought* 
contrivance, and design, have been employed in 
its formation: that it had a contriver; and that 
there is a force or power acting upon it at the 
present time It is the same in nature; we trace 
mechanism which proves contrivance ; bat leav* 
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jog active nature, proves the exertion of a pow- 
er at the centre. 

159. The power of organized bodies of pre- 
facing tbeir like, is sometimes called a princi- 
ple : it is not a principle, but a process, that re* 
quires a designing intelligent creator. 

Illustration. We might as well call the casting of metals, 
•or spinning and weaving, principles, and then refer the tex- 
ture and fabric of (he cloths to these principles, and dispense 
with the necessity of the contrivance on the part of the artist. 
In what sense then do animals produce their like ? A butter- 
fly produces a caterpillar ; and after a progress through dif- 
ferent stages of life and action, it arrives at last at the form 
of the parent animal. But all this is process, not principle; 
«nd it proves that the property of animated bodies producing 
tfheir tike, belongs to them as the effect of economy, wisdom, 
sand design. 

ICO. In every difficulty we must resort to a 
t)eity : the marks of design are too strong to be 
got over. Design must have had a designer; that 
designer must be a person ; that person is God. 

161. It is a sublime conclusion that there is a 
Cod at the bead of creation : yet the contempla- 
tion of such a being overwhelms (he faculties, 
and the iniod is apt to seek relief in sensible ob- 
jects: hence the ancient propensity to idol wor* 
ihip. 

102. False religions fall in with human pro* 
pensities : true religion resists them. 

163. Revelation introduces the Deity to hu- 
man apprehension by representing him exclusive- 
ly under the relation which he stands in to our- 
selves. 

104. We ascribe power to the Deity under 
€be name of «'< Omnipotence f the inference 
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being, that a power which could create*such a 
world as this, must be beyond all comparison 
greater than any, which we experience io our- 
selves, and to which we can assign no limits of 
sjjace or duration. 

1 65. The " omniscience of the Creator is de- 
ducible from his nature: where he acts he is, 
and where he is, he perceives. The wisdom of 
the Deity, as testified in the works of creation, 
surpasses all idea that we have of wisdom drawu 
from the operations of intelligent beings, and can- 

- not, with respect to us, be distinguished from in- 
finite. 

166. The divine " omnipresence" stands upon 
this foundation: in every part of the universe 
with which we are acquainted, we perceive the 
exertion of a power which we believe proceeds 
from the Deity ; now an agency so general may 
fee regarded as universal, and the being from 
whom that power is derived may be taken to be 
omnipresent. 

1 67. " Eternity," supposes a present existence, 
and is a negation of a beginning and end of exis- 
tence. As applied to the Deity, it is admitted 
by all who acknowledge a Deity. 

Illustration* There never was a time when nothing existed, 
because, that condition must have continued. The blank 
must have remained ; nothing could ever have existed. We 
have however no concern with duration, prior to that of the 
vjsible world : it is sufficient for us to know, that the con- 
triver necessarily existed before the contrivance. 

168. "Self existence," is the negation of a 
preceding cause ; as of a creator. " Necess wy 
existence," means demonstrable existence. 
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IGy. "Spirituality," expresses au idea made 
t!p of a negative ' part, and of a positive part. 
The former consists in tire exclusion of some 
known properties of matter ; the hitter compri- 
ses perception, thought, will, power, and action. 

OF THE UNITY AND THE GOODNESS OP THIS 

DEITY. 

1 70, The unity of the Deity is proved from 
the uniformity of plan observable in the uni- 
verse. 

Examples. (1 ) One principle of gravitation. causes a stone 
i Ao drop towards the earth, and the moon to wheel round it. 
One law of attraction carries all the planets about the sun. 
(2.) IVetv countries are continually discovered, but the old 
flaw* of nature are always found in them; new plants or ani- 
fna!*, but always in company with plants and animals which 
wc already know, and always possessing many of the. same 
•general properties. The same order of things attends us 
wherever wc go. One atmosphere invests all parts of the 
%lt\h** ; one sun illuminates ; one moon exerts its specific at- 
traction noon all parts. (3.) Of all large terrestrial animals 
the structure is alike : their senses nearly the same ; their natu- 
ral functions and passions aiso nearly the same. Digestion, 
Attrition, circulation, secretion, go on in a similar manner in 
all ('!,) Water and earth are connected' by a species of ani- 
Mils that inhabits both; ami also by a large tribe of aquatic 
Rnirr.tjl*, winch closely resemble the terrestrial h\ their internal 
#;rjict*;re, viz. the cetaceous tribe, which have hot blood, res* 
jihtinic lunge, bowels be. like those of land animal*;. This si- 
inii:?u;!e surely bespeaks the fame creation and the game 
creator". 

171. The arguments for the divine unity goe* 
no farther than to an unity of counsel : there are 
no arguments to exclude the ministry of subordi- 
nate agents. But if there be such, they act tn> 
Vrcr a presiding will 3 because they act according 
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to certain general restrictions, and by certain 
common rules. 

172. The goodness of the Deity is evident, if 
ne consider that in a vast plurality of instances 
in which contrivance is perceived, the design ia 
beneficial. \ 

Illustration (\.) No productions of nature display, contri- 
vance so manifestly as the parts of animals which are subser- 
vient to the use of the animal. From the limbs and senses of 
animals we infer that the world was made with a benevolent - 
design. (2 ) Nor is the design abortive : it is a happy world. 
The air, the earth, the water, teem with delighted existence. 
In a spring noon, or a summer evening, wherever I turn my 
eyes, myriads of happy beings crowd upon my view. Swarms 
of new-born ^/ftes are trying their pinions in the air. A foe, 
amongst flowers in the spring, is one of the most cheerful ob- 
jects that can be looked upon. (3 ) The whole winged insect 
tribe are equally intent upon their proper employments, and 
perhaps equally gratified by the offices assigned to them. (4.) 
The young of all animals appear to receive pleasure from the 
exercise of their limbs and bodily faculties : a child, without 
knowing any thing of the use of language, is in a high degree 
delighted with being able to speak ; nor is it less pleasing at 
its first successful attempts to walk. (5.) To novelty, to acute* 
uess of sensation, to hope, to ardour of pursuit, succeeds what 
is, in no inconsiderable degree, an equivalent for them all--* 
44 perception of ease :** the difference between (he young and 
the old ; the former are not happy but when enjoying pleasure $ 
the old are happy when free from pain. (6.) In every moment 
of time how many millions of animals are eating their food, 
pursuing their pleasures, taking their pastimes ; in each indi- 
vidual how many things must go right for it to be at ease ; yet 
bow large a proportion out of every species are so every assign- 
able instant 

J 73. The goodness of the Deity is also evident 
in this, that lie has superadded pleasure to die 
animal sensations beyond what was necessary 
for any other purpose* or when the purpose 
might hare been effected by the operation of 
4>ain. 
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Illustration. In our own species, the prepollency of good 
•over evil, is c evjnced by the very notice which calamities ex- 
cite. What enquiries does the sickness of our friends pro- 
duce ! what conversation their misfortunes ! This shews 
that the common course of things is in favour of happiness ; 
that happiness is the rule-^misery the exception. One great 
-cause of our insensibility to the goodness of the Creator is the 
very extensiveuess of his bouuty. We prize but little those 
things that we only share with the rest of our species: yet 
these are the blessings of Providence. Nightly rest, and 
daily bread, the ordinary use of our limbs and faculties, admit 
of no comparison with any ether : yet these we are apt to 
leave out of the enumeration. They raise no sentiment, they 
excite no gratitude. Herein is judgment perverted by selfish* 
mess. ** 

174. When we cannot resolve all appearan- 
ces into benevolence of design, we should make 
the few give .place to the many, the little to the 
great; and form a judgment from the preponden- 

Observation. When God created the human species, either 
fee wished their happiness or their misery, or he was indiffer- 
ent about either. Had he wished our misery, he might have 
jnade sure of his purpose, by forming our senses to be so many 
sores and pains to us, as they are now instruments of gratifica- 
tion : if he had been indifferent about our happiness: or misery, 
ire must impute what we enjoy to our^ood fortune. But these 
Cannot be attributed to accident; therefore it follows, that 
God willed the happiness of the human species. 

175. Contrivance prov.es design; and the 
tendency of the contrivaace indicates the dis- 
position of the designer. The world abounds 
-with contrivances, which are directed to benefi- 
cial purposes. 

Illustration. Evil ovists, but not as tne object of contri- 
vance* Teeth are contrived to eat, not to ache. Their aching 
Ijs incidental 1o the contrivance, perhaps inseparable .from it* 
but net the object of k. The sickle is not made te c«t*th» 
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reaper's hand, though this mischief often happens. We never 
discover a train of contrivances to bring- about an evil purpose. 

176. That the Deity has added pleasure to 
animal sensations beyond what was necessary 
for any other purpose, or when the purpose 
might hare been effected by the operation oC 
pain, may be rendered clear from 

Examples (1.) Assuming the necessity of food for the sup- 
port of animal life, it is requisite that the animal be provided" 
with organs, fitted for procuring, receiving, and digesting it, 
and impelled by its sensations to exert its organs : but the pkia 
of hunger would do all this. Why add pleasure to the act of 
eating ? why a new and appropriate sense for the perception 
of the pleasure ? This can be resolved into nothing but the 
pure benevolence of the Creator. Eating is necessary. (2.Y 
The necessary purposes of hearing might have been answered 
without harmony ; of smell, without fragrance ; of vision* 
without beauty. There are two felicities : for the sense being 
Jbrraed, the objects applied to it might not have suited it : the, 
objects being fixed, the sense might not have agreed with 
them. A coincidence is required which no accident can, a** 
eount for. 

Observation. There are only three possible supposition* 
Upon the subject. (1.) That the sense, by its original consti- 
tution, was made to suit the object : (2.) That the object was) 
made to suit the sense : (3.*) That the sense is so constituted 
'as to be able either universally, or within certain limits, to ren- 
der every object pleasant. Whichever of these suppositions 
we adopt, the effect evinces, on the part of the Deity, a studi- 
ous benevolence. 

177. There are many internal sensations of 
the most agreeable kind that are not referable to 
any of the senses* 

Observation. All secretion is perhaps pleasurable; ana 
that complacency, which, in health, we derive from health it* 
self is the effect of our secretions going on well within us. If 
this be true, to what can it be assigned except to the will of 
the Creator ? We can give no account of our pleasures in the 
simple and original perception. A sportsman cannot telL in 
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what the sport consists. If trifles engage as and make us happy, 
we ought to reflect on the goodness of God towards bis sensi- 
tive creation. Our attachment to property is more than the 
mere dictate of reason, or the effect of association. Property 
communicates a charm to whatever is the object of it. It is the 
first of our abstract ideas ; it cleaves to us the closest and the 
longest. It endears to the child its plaything, to the peasant 
his cottage, to the landholder his estate, it supplies the place 
•f prospect and scenery. Instead of coveting the beauty of 
distant situations, it teaches every man to find it in his own. 

178. The best solution of the origin of evil 
arises from the consideration of general rules; 
because, important advantages may accrue froki 
the order of nature, proceeding according to 
general laws ; but general laws often cross each 
other; and from these crossings particular in- 
conveniences will arise, some of which take place 
io the works of nature. . 

179. The general laws with which we are ac- 
quainted, are directed to beneficial ends; and 
lie may infer that cases of apparent evil for which 
we can suggest uo particular reason, are neverthe- 
less, on the whole, right. • 

180. "Bodily pain" is seldom the object of 
contrivance ; but when it is, it rests ultimately 
in good. 
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Illustration. Pain being annexed to the means of destruc- 
tion, is a salutary provision ; it teaches vigilance and caution, 
the want of which is known to the inhabitants of cold coun- 
tries by the example of frost-bitten limbs. 

181. Pain is not without its alleviations. Its 
pauses and intermissions become positive plea- 
sures: these may be dearly bought; still they 
are to be set against the price. 

182. Few bodily diseases are fatal; most of 
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them cease, or would cease, of their own accord; 
for nature constantly endeavours to restore it* 
self, when disordered, to its regular course. 

Illustration. The fluids of the body appear to possess a pow- 
er of separating and expelling any noxious substance which 
may have mixed itself with them. The solids, when their 
action is obstructed, will struggle with the impediment, and 
resume their action as soon as the obstruction is removed. 

183. The great use of mortal diseases is co re- 
concile us to death, the horror of which proves 
the value of life.. 

Observation, Death to an expiring man is but the last of a 
long train of changes : as a mode of remoral and succession, 
it cannot be done without: the fear of death i?, perhaps, inse- 
t parable from the enjoyment of life. 

Objection. It has been asked, Why, under the regency of 
a supreme and benevolent will, there should be so much the- 
appearance of chance ? 

Answers. (1.) There must be chance in the midst of de- 
sign : that is, events which ore not designed necessarily, arias 
from the pursuit of events that arc. One man travelling to* 
York meets another man travelling to London : their meeting- 
iS by chance, though the journies of both were undertaken* 
with deliberation. 

(2.) The appearance of chance will always bear* a pro- 
portion to the ignorance of the observer. The cast of vu 
die as regularly follows the laws of motion as the going of a 
watch. 

(3.) In a great variety of cases it appears better that events- 
should rise up with the appearance of chance, than according 
to afiy observable rule. It seems expedient, that the period 
of human life should be uncertain. There is the same reason, 
tot* the attacks of disease coming upon us under the appear, 
ance of chance, as for the uncertainty in the time of death 
itself. The seasons are a mixture of irregularity and chance. 
They are regular enough to authorise expectation, but not so 
much so, as to preclude activity and vigilance. There are 
strong reasons way there should exist in human society a dis- 
parity of wealth and station. As this »ort of disparity 
jnust, in many cases, be previous lo the merit or demerit of 
the persons upon whom it fails, can it l»e belter i!i<e;oied of 
thaa bv chance? 
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184. Of all the views under which humaa 
Kfe has ever been considered, the most reasona- 
ble is that which regards it as a state of probation* 

Illustration. The mind which contemplates the council, in- 
tention, and benevolence, visible in the works of nature, can 
hardly turn its view to the condition of our own species with- 
out endeavouring to .suggest to itself some design, for which 
the state in which we are placed is fitted, and which it is made 
to serve. Now, the most probable supposition is, that it is a 
state of moral probation, calculated for the improvement o£ 
moral qualities, with a view to a future state. 

185. There is no situation which does not af- 
ford room for moral agency ; for the acquisition, 
exercise, and display of voluntary qualities. 
Health and sickness, riches and poverty,. &c. 
have all their offices and duties, and all serve 
for the formation of character. 

186. The best dispositions may subsist under 
the most depressed fortunes.. 

Example. A slave who retains his benevolence, is among 
tjie foremost of human candidates for the rewards of virtue. 
The kind master of such a slave is meritorious, but inferior 
to his slave. 

187. Life being a state of probation, it is im- 
material what kind of trials we experience in it, 
provided they produce their effects. 

- Illustration. One man may be rich and another poor, and 
yet their treatment by the Governor of the Universe be the very 
same ; for they have both their duties and temptations, perhaps 
equally arduous and equally dangerous, so that if the final 
award follow the character; the original distribution of circum- 
stances under which that character is formed, may be defend- 
ed upon the principles of justice and equality. 

188. Passive virtues, of all others the severest 
and most sublime, would be excluded from a con- 

M 
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stitution m which happiness and misery regular- 
ly follow virtue and vice. 

Illustration. Were there no evils m the world but what 
were punishments, benevolence would stand in the way of 
justice. Virtue, perhaps, is the, greatest of all ends. Inhu- 
man beings relative virtues form a large part of the whole :' 
but relative virtue pre-supposes not only the existence of evil, 
but that evils be apparently, at least, misfortunes ,* that is the 
effects of apparent chance. — The degree of happiness which . 
we now enjoy in this world may be better suited to a state of 
trial and probation than a greater ;' for we are rather too much, 
delighted with the world than too little.— -A regard to & future 
•tete can hardly keep its place as it is. 

CONCLUSION. 

189. Among the various proofs of an intelli- 
gent Creator taken from natural history, one of 
the most striking is derived from human anatomy* 

190. If every reader were a believer in the 
existence of God, still, by investigation, " stabil- 
ity" and " impression" might be gained. 

191. By frequent meditation on a subject, 
mental exercise is drawn into a particular chan- 
nel ; and the most important train of reflection is 
that which regards the phenomena of nature, with 
a constant reference to a supreme and intelligent 
author. 

Obeervation. To hare made this ruling sentiment of our 
minds is to have laid the foundation of every thing religious. 
The world from thenceforth becomes a temple, and life itself 
one continued act of adoration. The change is no less than 
this : formerly God was seldom in our thoughts, now we can 
scarcely look upon any thjng without perceiving its relation to 
fcim, 

192. The works of nature need only to be 
contemplated ; they have every thing in them to 
astonish by their greatness, and will prove that 
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oue mind, one being, hath planned all the pro- 
ductions great and small. Under this being we 
have the happiness to live ; and we ought to feel 
secure, for we cannot be neglected nor forgotten. 

193. Natural Theology proves that there must 
be something more in the world than what we 
see ; and that among the invisible things of nature 
there must be an intelligent mind* 

194. Revelation will disclose many interesting 
particulars to which natural religion will not 
reach, respecting the nature of this being, bischa* 
racter and designs, as a moral governor. 

195. The true tkcist wishes for light, and re* 
joices in it. The anterior belief of a Deity bears 
the strongest force upon that point which gives 
interest and importance to all the rest— the resur- 
rection of the dead. 

Observations. The thing might appear hopeless, did we 
not see a power at work adequate to toe effect \ a power un- 
der the guidance of an intelligent will, and a power pene- 
trating the inmost recesses of all substance. If any think that 
the debility of the human faculties seem ill to accord with the 
high destinies which the expectations of religion point out, I 
would ask, fsayg Dr Paley) if any one who saw a child within 
two hours alter it» iirth, could suppose that it would ever come 
to understand yfuxtons? Who then shall say what farther 
accessions of knowledge the rational faculty may not admit 
©f when placed amidst new objects, and endowed with a sen- 
sorium adapted to the perception of those substances, and of 
those properties with which our concern may lie ? In every 
thing that respects this change, we have a wise and powerful 
being upon whom to rely, for the appointment of means ade- 
quate to the execution or any plan which he may have formed 
for the moral part of his terrestrial creation. That office rests 
with*him : be it ours to hope and to prepare, under a firm con-, 
▼iction, that living and dying we are his ; that life is passed in. 
Ins presence ; that death resigns us to his merciful disposal. 

BND OF NATURAL THKOJDGT. 
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OF 

-CHRISTIANITY. 



INTRODUCTION* 

Preliminary Observations. Without attempting to pro?* 
4he necessity of a revelatjcsfi, it may be observed, that in judg- 
ing of Christianity, the question lies between this religion and 
.none : for if Christianity be not credible, no one with whom 
we bave to do, will support the pretensions, of any other. Sup- 
pose then, there be a Creator, who, in his works, has consulted 
the happiness of his sensitive creation ; — suppose a part of his 
creation to have received from their Maker faculties capable 
of rendering a moral obedience to his will ; — suppose the 
Creator intends for these rational agents a second state of ex- 
istence, in which their situation swill be regulated by their be* 
haviour in the first ; — supposcthe knowledge of it be condu- 
cive to the happiness of the species : under these circumstan- 
ces,^ it impossible that a revelation should be made to acquaint 
them with it ? 

1. A revelation cannot be made but by mira- 
cles; and in whatever degree, it is probable 
that a revelation should be made, in the same 
degree it is probable miracles should be wrought* 

Illustration. When miracles are related to have been 
wrought in^tbe promulgating of a revelation, the improbability 
which arises from the miraculous nature of the things related, 
as not greater, than the original improbability that such a reve- 
lation sfcould b« imjpartedDj God« 



JNTBODUCTtON. IS* 

2. The attributes of the Deity, or the existence 
©f a-future state, are uot assumed to prove the 
reality of miracles. That reality must be proved^ 
by evidence. 

Observations. In miracles adduced in support of revelation, 
the antecedent improbability is not such as no testimony can 
_ surmount, for the incredibility of miracles related to have been 
wrought in attestation of a message from God, conveying in- 
telligence of a future state of rewards and punishments, is not 
greater, f 1.) Than that a future state of existence should be 
destined by God for the human race : ami, (2.) That, being 
« 80 destined, he should acquaint them with it. 

Objection. It is objected*, " That no human testimony can, 
in any case, render miracles credible, because, say they, it is 
contrary to experience that a miracle should be true, buteot 
contrary to experience that testimony should be false. 1 ' 

Answers, (1.) The narrative of a fact is then only con- 
trary to expciience when the fact is related to have existed at 
a time and place, at which time and place, we being present, 
did not perceive it to exist. (2.) The improbability arising 
from the want of experience, is only equal to the probability 
that if the thing were true, such things would be generally 
experienced. 

3. SupposingHhat miracles were wrought upon 
the promulgation of Christianity, it is neither 
certain, not very probable, that such miracles 
would become objects of general experience. 

4. The force of experience supposes the 
coutee of nature to be invariable, or its varia- 
tions general. 

5. The course of nature may be called the 
agency of an intelligent being. 

Illustration. Tt is not unreajonahle to expect that such a 
being may, upon occasions of peculiar importance, interrupt 
the order which he had appointed ; yet, that such occasion* 
shou!d seldom return, and consequently be confined to the ex-' 
perieaceof a few. 

M 2 
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•6. Miracles are not effects produced without 
adequate causes; they are to be referred to the 
volition of the Deity, of whose existence and 
power we have had previous proof. 

7. The cure of the palsy and of blindness, 
mentioned in the New Testarotpt, is net to be 
ascribed to the touch or to the clay made use of* 
these are merely sSgos to j&onneit jtbe mjjracl$ 
Vitb the end. 

8. If we believe there is a beney-olettt God, mi- 
racles are pot incredible; for we have a sufficient 
power, and an adequate motive. 

%. The question hast>een stated, "Whether it 
be more improbable that a miracle should be 
true, or the <testimony false** 

Illustration. Upon this state ef the .controversy, which is 
admitted to be fair, suppose twelve men, whose probity and 
' good sense I Jhjad long known, should seriously. and circum- 
stantially relate an account of a miracle wrought before 
their eyes, and in which it was impossible for them to be der 
chived; that^her jthan acknowledge ^hat there existed any 
imposture in the case, they should suffer themselves, when ex- 
amined separately, to be racked, burnt, or strangled, and that 
I myself was witness to the story and sufferings : by Mr. 
Hume's rule I am not to believe them. Now I undertake 
to ?ay, no man would disbelieve thttn. 



PART I. 

Of the direct Historical Evidence of Christianity^ 
and wherein it is distinguished from the Evi- 
dence alleged for other Miracles. 

EVIDENCES OF THE SUFFERINGS OF THE FIRST 

* CHRISTIANS. 

M 

10. Proposition. There is satisfactory evi- 
4en£e that many professing to be the original 
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SUFFERINGS OF THE FIRST CHRISTIANS. Itt 

witnesses of the Christian miracles, passed their 
lives in labours, dangers, aod sufferings, volun- 
tarily undergone io attestation of the accounts 
Which they delivered, and solely in consequence 
of their belief of those accounts; and that they 
■also submitted, from the -same motives, to new* 
arules of conduct. 

Illustration. To support this proposition, two points must 
be made out : first, tint thefounder of the institution, bis asso- - 
ciates, and immediate followers, acted the part which the pro- 
position imputes to them : secondly, that they did so, in attes- 
tation of the miraculous history recorded in our Scriptures, 
and solely in consequence of their belief of the truth of this 
history. 

11. The 'Christian religion exists, and was cs* 
tablished,; It is therefore probable, that the au- 
thor and his disciples exerted themselves in pub- 
]]shiDg,#nd propagating this religion. 

' Illustration. In the prosecution of this, they, like other 
missionaries of a %ew faith, must have devoted themselves to 
constant and laborious preaching, and submitted to a seques- 
tration from the pleasures of the wovld. In these undertakings 
persons are not likely to engage ; or, however, to persist itt 
diem from any other motive than conviction. 

12. ft is probable that the propagation of 
Christianity was attended with difficulty and 
danger. For, 

19. As addressed to the Jews, Christianity 
contradicted the popular expectations concern- 
ing the Messiah, and their prejudices respecting 
other nations. 

Illustration. Instead of exalting the Jewish nation above 
the rest of the world, Christianity was intended to advance' 
those, whom the Jews despised, to an equality with th*m- v 
selves. The Jewish religion laid great stress on ceremonies ; 
the Christian scheme prescribed, in their stea<Lmoral rectitude, 
and inward purity;— the Jews had crucified Christ, which the 
preachers of his religieo. woujd ppriteft as a cruel ttcsrie 
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they would also rake jealousy in, the Roman Government, by 
avowing an unqualified obedience to a new master, whom they 
considered as the person foretold to the Jews under the title 
of King;— they had likewise to oppose a priesthood posse?sedL 
of municipal authority, and they were under a foreign govern- 
naent, constantly surrounded with enemies. 

14. Christianity, as addressed to the heathen, 
must be unpopular, because it was exclusive, and 
denied the truth of every article of heathen mytho- 
logy ; because it was to be universal, and depen- 
ded on the proselytes that were to be collected 
from other religions* 

Illustration. If it prevailed, it must be by die overthrow of 
all their statues and temples ; it pronounced alt their gods 
„ false, and their worship vain. Again, the first Christians did 
not merely propose their doubts, or disbelief; but they col- 
lected proselytes, formed societies among the common people, 
and enjoined their followers ^withdraw from the public wor- 
ship of their country. Besides, religion was considered as an 
affair of the state ; ft had the veneration of long establishment ; 
it was splendid and gaadv ; and upon Disestablishment of ita 
rites, the prosperity of the country was supposed fo depend. 
Neither could the Christian missionaries expett protection or 
impunity from the people, who considered all religions as 
equally true ; nor from the philosopher, who considered them 
all as equally false ; nor from, the magistrate, who held then 
all to be equally useful. 

15. The first preachers of Christianity must 
have conformed to the institutions that sjfeey 
preached to others, and thus have changed their 
own habits of life, which is very difficult to 
effect. 

Illustration. Men are brought almost to any thing- soonee 
man to change their habit of life, especially when the change 

h attended with any considerable degree of self-denial. 

Hence, from the nature and exigency of the case t the troth off 
the taoposlTieir may be inferred. 
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EVIDENCE OF THE SUFFERINGS OF THE ¥lRST 
CHRISTIANS, FKOM PROFANE TESTIMONY. 

16. Tacitus, speaking of the burning of Rome* 
in the reign of Nero, relates, "That this empe- 
ror, to do. away .the suspicions entertained against 
himself of having ordered r tbe tit/to be act on 
fire, laid the guilt, and inflicted the most cruel 
punishments* upon a set of men called Christians. 
The founder of that name was Christ, who bad 
been put to death in the reign of Tiberius. He 
sldds, that this superstition, thus checked fot a 
while, broke out again, and spread over Judea, 
and through Rome, &c. . . . 

Illustration. This passage proves, (1.) That the founder 
«f the institution was put to death : (2.) That, in the fame 
country iu which he was put to death, his religion, after a abort 
check, broke out again and spread •• (S.) That it so spread, 
as that, -within thirty-four years after his death, a great multi- 
tudevpf Christians- were found at Rome. Hence, 4he original 
teachers could not have been idle ; nor could their exertions 
hate been -without danger. 

17. Suetonius refers to the Christians as a set 
of men who bad met with punishment on account 
of their embracing a new and mischievous su- 
perstition. 

18. Juvenal is supposed ta allude to the exe* 
cutioosof Christians in his first satire. 

•IUustration. These things, it is likely, took place irv tbo 

Jife-time of some of the apostles, certainly in the life iime-of 

some of their converts. If then the founder, and the first race 

*>f converts, were put to death, it is hardly credible that his 

companions could escape in safety. 
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19. The testimony of Ph'ny relates to the 

great number of Christians of both sexes, and to> 

the progress of Christianity, which extended to 

, small towns as well as to the cities, and to their 

sufferings. 

IUustratiofi. Pliny's account is confirmed by Adrian, who 
enjoins, that, for the future. Christians should be legally 
brought to trial. Martial's testimony, proves, that the suflfer- 
ings of the first Christians were voluntary. Epictetus imputes 
their firmness in suffering to madness, or fashion^ and J& Au.- 
Tphus ascribes it to obstinacy. 



INDIRECT XTf PENCE OS THE SUFFERINGS OK 
tfPHK FIRST CHRISTIANS, FROM THE SCRIP- 
TURES, &C 

20. We hare four histories of Christ : a histo- 
ry taking up the narrative at his death; and a 
collection of letters written by principal agents 
-which attest the sufferings of the witnesses of the 
Jtfstory, directly and indirectly, expressly and 
Incidentally, by narratives of facts, and by argu- 
ments and discourses founded upon these facts. 

r Illustration. (1.) These books relate that Christ was, in 
Coasecpience of his undertaking, put to death at Jerusalem ; 

•thai his religion was, notwithstanding, set forth in the same 
oitjr, propagated throughout Judea, and preached in other 

Sarts of the Roman empire. These points are also fully con- 
rmed by Tacitus. What then could the disciples of Christ 
•xpect for themselves- when they saw their master put to 
death ? they could not hope to escape tfite dangers in which 
he had perished. (2.) All the histories represent Christ as 
foretelling the persecution of his followers. See Mat. xxiv. 9. 
Mark iv. 17. also x. 30. Luke xxi, 12-16. also xi. 49. John 
xvi.4. also xv. 20. and xvi. S3. Either then the Evangelist* 
have delivered the words of Christ, and the event correspond* 
«d. with the prediction; er they pat the prediction into hfe- 
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Mouth, because, when &ey trrote their histories, (he «▼«« hat 
actually happened. (3.) These books abound with exhorta- 
tions to patience, and with topics of comfort under distress^ 
See Rom. viii. 35-37. Cor. iv. 8, 9, 10, 14, 16, 1 7. James r. 
10<41. Hob. x. 38-36. 2 Thess. i. 1-5. Rom. v. 3,4. 1 
Fefc iv. 13, 13, 19. These passages would be destitute of 
meaning, unlets the times called for patience and constancy. 

21. It cstonot be pretended that these exhor- 
tations were put in merely to induce a belief iot 
after ages that the first Christiana were exposed 
to, or underwent, sufferings which they did not 
undergo. 

IUustratitn. If these books belong to the age to which the/ 
lay claim, it cannot be supposed that the passages, which must 
be deemed not only unintelligible but false, by the persons into, 
whose hands the books upon their publication were to come* 
should nevertheless be inserted for the purpose of producing aa 
effect upon remote generations! In forgeries which do not' 
appear till many ages after that to which they pretend to be- 
long, it is possible that some such contrivance may take pUce. 

DIRECT EVIDENCE OF THE SUFFERINGS OF THJ& 
FIRST CHRISTIANS, FROM TUB SCRIPTURES^ 

•i 

22. The Scripture account of the exertions and 
sufferings of the first preachers of Christianity, is 
detailed with the utmost particularity of names 
and circumstances. 

Illustration. It states that Christ, during his ministry, em* 
ployed himself wholly in Judea and Galilee ; that he was as- 
sisted iii his labours by twelve persons, chosen from among hit 
followers who constantly attended upon him until his death and 
who were commissioned by him, when his own ministry was 
concluded, to publish his gospel, and collect disciples to it from 
all countries ; that tbey began their work at Jerusalem, and 
made many converts, winch alarmed the Jewish government, 
and two of the twelve were apprehended and imprisoned, wb»j 



Befog examine*) apAcHopisfed, ri2pprtc4 whafcV<*#M*«cl to 

their cowpanions, ancT apprise'd them of (he dangeiscohnjecteef 
with ihei* undertaki&g: that t in a short tiro* after, the Wei v« 
were throws iatQp^a r an^ ^wpM^'^e^^ereAvftBrfd te» 
depart : that they neither quitted Jerusalem, nor ce,ase4 .|roiR 
preaching but onty etfchicfed themselves* *from the temporal 
affairs of the society. The peopl* aiiaiigihiptft^d.tiieaidiipe- 




and one ^ of the • ^ersorfs employed -in. , titis- ftas yRftfiti'feecafiie a 
proselyte to- the religion which he w^sjattejnptijur,, to extirpate;. 
He thus brought upon himseintne enmity o/ nis' party, ananar» 
rowty escaped witfcbfelifo » l . •"  * • * ' * 






23. The history, leaving the. ether Appstleo, 
proceeds with the. memoirs of St.. PauJ» irhoy 
-with a companion, carried the Dew religion 
through the provinces of Lesser Asia, where 
their persons were, insulted*- and their, lives, en- 
dacgered. These two afterwards, owing to a^dis- 
pute, set out on different routes. : ^ 

24. The history goes pn with St Paul,' whose 
enterprises were attended with similar danger 

.... . •• :*i 

Illustration. He crossed the JEgean Sea, taking with him 
Hie historian LuT^e, and arrived at PhiKppi, where he was whip- 
ped and imprisoned. They then passed on to Thessafohioa, 
where the populace were excited against them. At fiereathe 
Jews excited such coinmotions among the people, as obliged 
the apostle to -escape to Athens: He* was Drought before the 
Roman tribunal at Coiiuth, whence he was dismissed through 
the contempt which the magistrate had for the controversies 
of the Jews, of, which he accounted Christianity to be one. — 
The success of his ministry at Ephesus had nearly cost him his 
life. He arrived again at Corinth, whence he was driven by 
a conspiracy back to Philippi. At Jerusalem the populace 
would nave killed him, had be not been rescued by an officer 
- of the guard, who afterwards treated him with great cruelty. 
In his way to Rome he encountered the perils of shipwreck; 
nevertheless^ upon his arrival, he was. not deterred from 
Breaching the- new religion. 
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fpirfitmas or the first christians, us- 

25. The historian, io his facts, is supported by 
the testimony of St* Paul's owii letters, which cor- 
responds with the history, in many circumstances* 
relative both to his owji sufferings and those o£ 
his fellow-labourers. 

- 28. Clement speaks of the martyrdom of Pe- 
ter, Paul, and many others. Hermas, Polycarp, 
Ignatius, attest the same. A circular letter front 
the church of Smyrna, soon after the death of 
Poly carp* who was a disciple of John, describes 
the nature of a persecution in those days. 

• 

Illustration. The testimony of Clement, asserts of St. Paul' 
that he was seven times in bonds ; he was whipped, ws* 
stoned ; he preached both in the east and in the west, leaving 
behind htm the glorious report of his faith : and he adds, for 
this same cause not dnly men, but women have been perse- 
cuted, and having, suffered very grievous and cruel punish* 
ments, have finished the course oftheir faith with firmness. 
• The letter from Smyrna asks, " who can choose but ad- 
mire the greatness oftheir minds, and that admirable patience? 
and love of their master which then appeared in them ; who* 
When they were so flayed with whipping, that the frame and 
Structure of their bodies were laid open to their very inward 
veins and arteries, nevertheless endured it In like manner* 
those who were condemned to the beasts, and kept a long tin** 
fa prison, underwent many cruel torments, being forced to 
lie upon sharp spikes laid under their bodies, and tormented 
with divers sorts of punishments ; that so, if it were possible* 
the tyrants might have brought them (o deny Christ.'* 

27. The Scripture history, though principally 
confined to one apostle, shews " the nature of the 
service." The apostle, in his various letters, re- 
fers to the sufferings of the others, as well as to 
his own. The former part of the history gives a 
short sketch of the seizure and imprisonment of 
two of them; afterwards of the stoning to death 
of Stephen, and the beheading of Jobs* 

N 



|2$, Jfy «3e4U at pjfiWBt i3 tefce& ffl*,tUft|ft* 
T^cqkujs part of the history, nor for the correct 

n|$s. q1 " singly passages," but poly for the gejie? 

Illustration, If the whole story be net a novel or a dreamy 
U fie tor, James, artd Paul, and the other apostles, he not ima* 
BM^ person^ i^f these letters ^e «>t forgeries ; then,tiyfr 
evidence is, decisive that the original followers of Jesus Christ 
eWrted themselves in propagating his religion, and under* 
V9»t great la^ojui-vdaagejrs, w<i tuflerings, w cpojeqaence fl£ 
^heir. YDggrfaltin^. - ' . 

20. The reality of the apostoHe Matoryv fo 
^pjy assjgujog adequate causes for effects prodtt* 
cad ; apd the details are agreeable to what might 
be, expected fron> the qature of their uudertakipg 
C#oipared wHh the character *of Ihe age and 
country in which it was carried ou. 

Illustration. It is admitted by all, that ihe religion began* 
to prevail at that time, and m that country, but it could no* 
prevail without the exertions of the founder and his foir 
jow'ers, The history describes these exertions, the person* 
Employed, an<J the means used; and the treatment which 
they experienced, was such as might be expected as the result 
of their situation. The new religion went to overthrew the 
established theology anc- worship of everj other country ,' and 
ffie missionaries ot it were about publishing their opinions. 
Collecting prot&lytes, arid 'forming regular societies of the 
converts, it was natural, therefore, that they should meet 
with violent opposition, persecution, and sometimes cruet 
4^»th, a? cjescrtbed in the history. 

30. These records supply evidence to prore r 
that the primitive followers of Jesus assumed a 
new and peculiar course of life ; and became 
eminent for piety, purity, and benevoleuce. '■' 

Illustration. For die injunctions of their teachers were 
very strict, w^c^tfnol completely c^ed, wouid-jwo^uec »> 



*fefertce M thfefr cdrifcict t fret 'AetTfc 1* aKb ft. '45. attlTiU. 
43* > 'Their new character is perpetually referred \o by the kty» 
it^rs of their teachers. See Eph. ii. i-3. Tit. Hi. 3. 1 Vet. 
av. 3, 4. 1 Cor. vi. 2. Horn. vi. %\ This agrees, also with 
4he character afterwards given of the Christians by Pliny, who 
tells the emperor, " that some of those who had relinquished 
4he society * or who to save themselves, pretended mat they 
bed relinquished it, affixmed Chat they were wont to meet lev 
getheron^ stated dayt, before it was light, and sing amohjr 
.themselves alternately a hymn to Christ as a god, and to bind 
iheraselvea, b£ an dath, not ita commit any wickedness; fbat 
jfchey would never ihiaify their word, nor deny a pledge cooa- 
,Zttitted to them when called .upon to return it." 

31. Tfce story far wirich the firei propagators 

ib£ Christianity suffered was " miraculous." , 

"the PRfrt^S of tttfs pi^j>6sitfdA are flatted from-tlte pr*«vf- 
fagfce of the religion ?*-*-the aetiytty of the founder r*+tbt oppd- 
jsjtion wnich&sF activity excited ;— his fate, as attested by.hear 
.then writers ;— rtbe same testimony to the sufferings of the fiVSt 
Christians ; — the founder's predictions of the sufferings of his 
Ibllowers ;— letters written by the principal agents, referring to 
Stieir sufferings ;~a history, "written by a companion of cfoe of 
£he new tearfn*rs;~proWs thai a numbe* bf pfcfson*v ** tnftt 
fftme, advAriced trn extraordinary story* aiid rbr the sprite #f 
J>tbi$agating it, .ericrared fiersectittoh ; arid, frott a persuasion 
#f rti truth, entered tipttti a hefr totfWe of life. 

", $2. 'Ttoe first CBrtetiafts pretended ate* to 
feave tnirdctdms evidence! for ibis story; fpr 
there could be notlwig' elee upon *hibh to ttitfe 
4Jheir claim to atteotiou. 

tUUstr&ffoft. X Galilean ^feasant tiks anribtinced ib the 
*vorld as a divine lawgiver. Without sdnie proofs of his mis- 
sion, the pretension could claim no credit It could only Be 
Supported by 'mii-ncvloiis evidence, without wfcfch be could 
grot have excited a doubt among the Jews, whether He w*k (Be 
Messiah ; .nor could his followers, without ari appeil to inch a 
token, have hid any ground to stand upon in attempting tb jMb* 
pagate his religion. 

SS.Tbattb* story Tfas rtnrtitiiloue,mf itfsobe 
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inferred from the powers laid claim to by Gfcri*- 
tiaas in succeeding ages. 

lUustration. If the account! of these miracles be true, It 
Iras a continuation of the same powers : if it was false, it was 
an " imitation*' of what has been pretended to hare been 
wrought by those who preceded them. That imitation should 
follow reality, fiction be grafted upon truth; that if miracle* 
were, performed at first, miracles should be pretended after- 
wards is readily believed, but the contrary supposition is very 
improbable, viz. that miracles should be pretended to by the 
followers or the apostles, when none were pretended to have 
been wrote by the apostles themselves. 

34. The story for which the first Christians 
anffered was, io the main, the story which we 
hare now, is proved by indirect consideration, 
for there exists no trace or vestige of any other 
story. 

Illustration. The remote and incidental notices of Chris- 
tianity, which are found in the heathen writers, are, that it 
originated with Jesus, who was afterwards crucified at Jeru- 
salem, and that it was prooagated into distant countries. The 
Jewish writers of that period advance no other history of the 
transaction than that which we acknowledge. 

35. The whole series of Christian writers, 
from the first age of the institution down to the 
present, proceed upon the general story which 
our Scriptures contain. 

Illustration. The letters of the apostles transmit inciden- 
tally the principal circumstances of the history. — Barnabas 
relates the sufferings of Christ, the choice of bis apostles, and 
refers to his miracles— -By Clement we have the resurrection 
of Christ recorded, and the mission of his apostles.— Polycarp 
recognises the virtues and sufferings ef Christ \ and is said to 
have received accounts of his miracles from eye witnesses.— 
Ignatius frequently alludes to the history of Christ; and 
<$ttadratu8 to his works.— From the writin «* of Justin Martyr, 
a Ufa of Christ, agreeing with our Scripture*, might be cpflec^ 



49." *' Afie* fhtt-tiiwe, * tfte nlstorf" * r tfS fcfreii % the evangetot*, 
-occurs in ancient Christian writing*, at familiarly as in modem 
sermons. » 
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36. The religious sites of the early Christians* 
£pftiog but ofthe^bartaS^eiiow in our hands. / 

„ Illustration. $n wr account -Christ directs, his disciples to 
€e baptized : the ifir§t "ChiHstiatts were baptized. He directs 
Ihem !q holdf religious assemblies: they did hold religious as- 
semblies, Our accounts make the apostles assemble on a 
stated day in the week : r during the first century, stated days 
ibr assembling were observed. Our histories record the in- 
stitution of the Lord's supper : the -early Christians universally 
«el£bra<ed it. These rites were observed' in Christian so* 
li«ti*t:p£ differ9»ftf>a^9ns and languages,. 

.--.'»».. . • . • • . • " ^i 

37. Our account bears proof (hat it is an ac* 
count of facts known and believed at the time; 
therefore, the gospels were not the cause of the 
Christian history, h&tthe oonseqtienee of belief 
f ri it. >  

'" lUustratim. This is expressly declarecTby fctike in bjs pre- 
face* It is also inferred from St. JohnYgospel, as the histo> 
rian refers to facts' which he does not relate; an instance of 
this kind is the ascension, which is not mentioned in its place, 
ffct is referred to in another chapter. 'Hence the notoriety of 
die a^qen^i©o«rap^g 4jose who^were JitaHy to read hit book,**- 
The general notoriety of the story is intimated by the manner 
hV Which the narrative is introduced, chap. i. 15. *• John bare 
witness, 1 ' #c. supposes, that the reader knew who John was. 
The reference to John's imprisonment, chap. iii. 24. could 
only come from a* writer who* supposed the fact well known. 
The description of Andrew r by the addition of ** Simon Peter's 
brother," takes it for granted that Simon Fe*er. was well 
ftnown. . - .-. . .-. 

."• 38. The four circumstances, viz; the recogni- 
tion of the account by a series of succeeding 
writer*:— tbe kbseflce of any account of tbe oxi- 
|*B'<of tbfc religion stlbstaqtiftilr <tiflerfent front 
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outs :— the early and extensive prevalence of 
rites aod institutions, which result from our ac- 
count : — and, lastly, our account, beariog, in its 
construction, proof that H is an account of facts 
-which were known aud believed at the time, are 
sufficient to satisfy us that the story which we 
now have, is, in general, the story which Chris- 
tiana had at the beginning. 

Illustration. If our evidence stopped here, we should have 
a strong case to offer; for we should bare to allege, that, in 
the reign of Tiberius, a certain number of persons set about an 
attempt of establishing a new religion in the world, in the 
prosecution of which they voluntarily encountered great dan-r 

Jjprs, undertook great labours, sustained great sufferings, all 
or a miraculous story which they published wherever fbey 
came ; and that the resurrection of a dead man, whom, during 
his life, they had followed and accompanied, was a constant 
part of this story. Nothing in this statement can be disputed ; 
and there is nothing hi the history of the human species simi- 
lar to it. 

39. The story for which the first Christians 
suffered, was (lie story which we now have, is 
proved from the historical Scriptures. 

40. If any one of the four gospels be proved 
genuine, this is sufficient to establish the identity 
of the history. 

Illustration. The received author of the first was an origi- 
nal apostle ;— of the second, an attendant upon one of the 
apostles ; — of the third, the companion of the most active 
teacher of this religion ; — of the fourth, an apostle. Tbey 
all lived at the time, and on the spot, and gave circumstantial 
accounts of the miracles. If the gospels of Matthew and 
John proceeded from them, they must be true in substance, 
or wilful falsehoods. If false, the authors were villains with-, 
out the prospect of advantage. 

41. What the gospels contain is the same si 
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v what the apostle* preached, admits of strong 
proof. 

Illustration. A set of men published a miraculous story, 
upon the strength of which they called upon mankind to em- 
brace hew rules of action ; and in attestation of which, they 
voluntarily exposed themselves to dangers. The particulars 
of this stojry, if Qur,books be genuine, are derived from the 
best authority. For if the first gospel were written by Mat- 
thew, we have the narrative of an eye-witness, and an apostle, 
to judge what miracles were attributed to Jesus : if the gospel 
of John alone were genuine, we have the same degree of evi- 
dence- If both these were spurious, yet if the gospel of Luke, 
or Mark, were written by the person whose name it bears, or 
by any other person in the same situation, we still have the 
account of a contemporary and associate of the apostles, 
which authority seems sufficient, when the question is simply 
what it was the apostles advanced. 

42. Since the New Testament contains four 
distinct' histories, v the genuineness of any one of 
which is perfectly sufficient; we are at least inti- 

, tied to the advantage of so many separate proba- 

h bilities. 

^ l ' 43. If it should appear that the Evangelists 

had seen each other's works, it may, perhaps, 
m subtract from their characters as testimonies 
V strictly independent, but it diminishes very little 
from the authority of any one that is geuuiue, or, 
their mutual confirmation. 

44. By the parallelisms in sentences, in words, 
and the order of words, between Matthew aud 
Luke, it may be supposed that Luke had con- 
sulted Matthew's history, or that brief memoirs ( 
of Christ had been committed to writing, which 
both consulted; either supposition will agree 
with the professions of Luke, who declares that, 
he had diligently investigated the subject. 
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ftances, from the gospel ascribed to Matthew,, and .allowit>9 
that this gospel was not the production of the author to wboo? 
it id ascribed, yet we still hare, in St. Luke's gospel, a history- 
given by a writer immediately connected with the'transsfetioii* 
with the witnesses of it, with the persons engaged in it, ^n 
composed from materials which that person, thus situated, 
deemed to be safe sources of Intelligence : that is/if St: Luke**' 
gospel be genuine* we feave in it a credible evidence of itb$ 
jxnnt we maintain. 



45. The gospel toy St. John is admitted 
independent testimony*; therefore, if any* cneo^ 
tht four be genuine, we have m that oiie $ti9Qg 
ireason to believe, that we possess the - account^ 
which the original propagators of the religitfudt** 
Jivered. ' , .. , f£ 

46. In considering the evangelic history, wp 
ratist regard the aggregate authority #f the Scrips 
tures, in which there is an accumulation of testis 
raoDy that hardly belongs to any other. '« 

*., • • • . ' ' .u .• . ;>«»t 

Illustration. . A passage from Clement, Romanus, Ignatissq 
&c. relating to .Christ, nan evident confirmation which i$ 
affords to the Scripture account. Here is a new wiineiBSlo That 
same might and would have been said of the other three gofr* 
gels, had we been, j^.cu^to^ed^tq i W^^Jf ,W rffi? '°?fc 

47. Each gos{>d is a *bnfirfriatibn r df > tn# 
flfthers ; the existence of four separate historic^ 
Ha proof that the subject had a foundation,^ 
tile facts, common to all, may be considered ai 
•fiX*d in credit and publicity. < v •"** 

48. The -"Acts" of the Apostles',*' as a supplef 
ffient to these histories, establish the account | 
and the various epistles written by the principal 
agents in the business, and upon* the business, 
support the conclusion. The New Testament it 
tfteu considered as one bwk> z$ single evident^ 
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and its different parts not as distinct attestations* 
which the discrepancies amoog the several docu- 
ments prove they were. 

49. The histories were probably not immedi- 
ately written, but were the productions of emer- 
gency, either to instruct the converts, or to pre- 
vent the circulation of erroneous narratives. 

Illustration. We have remaining many letters which have 
been preserved with care and fidelity, and written in such a, 
manner as might be expected from the times and circumstan- 
ces. But as these letters were not written to prove the truth of 
the Christian religion, in the sense in which we regard that 
question, nor to convey information of facts, of which those to 
whom the letters were written had been previously informed, 
we are not to look in them for any thing more than incidental 
•ilasions to the Christian history, but these allusions, as far as 
they go, afford the highest degree of satisfaction. We have 
likewise five histories bearing the names of persons acquaint- 
ed, by their situation, with the truth of what they relate, and 
three of them purporting to be written by such persons ; of 
which books, some were in the hands of those who were con- 
temporaries of the apostles* and that, in the age immediately 
gwterior to this, they were in general use, and constantly re- 
rred to, and quoted, by Christians, without any doubt w the 
truth of their accounts. 

50. The genuineness of the historical books of 
the New Testament is not essential to the fate of 
our argument. The question now is — Whether 
the gospels contain the story which the Apostlcp 
published ? If it be granted that they were writ- 
ten by some of the early disciples of Christianity, 
and received by the societies founded by the 
Apostles, as containing authentic accounts of the 
facts upon which the religion rested, this recep- 
tion would be a valid proof that these books must 
have accorded with what the apostles taught. 

£)• The early existence and reputation of the 
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books referred to are unbde out by anctetfftfatt^ 
Atony $ besides, two ef the gospels fix tite tHtfe 
and situation of their authors ; $ud the third pttft 
ports to have been written by the author of the 
<" Acts," who declares himself to have been a con- 
temporary of all, and a corop&titon of oue of the 
-original jtrefcehers of ihi tejigioil, 

OF tjig A^THENTtCttT OP Tllti HISTORIC At 

SCRIPTURES. 

Ptdithinaty Observations. 

$2> We are able to produce a griat mirofcf 4f 
aficieut manuscripts' found in different countries^ 
atl anterior to the art of printing, together ttkh 
#*fgtons of great antiquity, !b languages which 
have sot been spoken for niao^ ag^s$ which 
Breve* that (he Scriptures were not of mederft 
cootrivahce, and were long ago mtfech rtad adfl 
fought after. 

*: * 
tllusiratiofi. ♦-he etlstmce of these manuscripts and veiv 
stotys prortfs thai the Scriptures were not the ptoduoiktil •/ 
#fty> modern contrivance, it dees away the uncertainty which 
hangs over works of which the editors are challenged to pro- 
dace tteir manuscripts, and to show Whsre they obtained their 
copies, s 

53. The language of the New Testament is 
suited to the age and the situation of the apos- 
tles. It is Creek coming from Hebrew origia, 
and abounds with Hebrew and Syriae idioms. 

Illustration. The Christie* rattier* were lor the most part 
fatally ignorant of Hebnew ; and therefore were not likely to 
insert Hebraisms and Symsms ih.to their writings. The few 
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who/had ^ knowledge of Hebrew, qs Jqstin, Maityr* Origen^ 
afra cpipha'irios, Wrote in' a language which bears rio resent 
Mance to that o£ the New Testament. The Nazarenes, who 
understood- Hebrew, used the gospel of Matthew, and there' 
fore cannot be suspected of forging the rest of the sacreaY 
WTitings. 

- j >.. 

£4, The piiraculous relation* woi^ioed in 
these books de pot directly affect the qvrestiou of 
tjiei* genuineness. The works of Bede exhibit 
nany, wonderful relations, yet no one doubts 
"whether tfiey were written by him. 

Illustration. We ask no more for our books than what we* 
allow to other books, in some sort similar to ours We do not 
deny the genuineness of the Koran. We admit that the history 
e/ Apollonius Tyanaeus, purporting to be written by Philostra- 
tns, was written by Philostratus. 

4,5. Had it heen easy to bare forged the Chris- 
f ian writings, it is probable, that some would have 
appeared under the sanction of the name of Christ 
himself ; as in the unsuccessful attempt to the 
epistle of Christ to Abgarua, which was not men- 
tioned by any writer during -the thiee first centu^ 
lies, 

Jihtsfaation. Aoftstia, A. D.305» had heard that the Ba- 
sra* pretended to be > possessed of an epistle from Christ t* 
£e*er and Paal, bat lie save little credit to its existence, either 
genuine or spurious. The lateness of the writer who mention* 
tbw, the manner in which he notices it, and the silence of pre* 
ceding writers, render it unworthy of consideration. 

, 50. If the ascription of the gospels to their re- 
spective authors had beea mere conjecture, they 
would, have been ascribed to more eminent men. 

Illustration. Little is said of Matthew, and nothing that iev 
ttfeutated to magnify his character. Of Mark nothing is said 
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m the gospels,' and what fs said ©fatly person of that bom fta 
the Acta, and in the Epistles, there is neither praiae nor emi- 
nence bestowed on him. The name of Lake is mentioned only 
in St. Paul's epistles, and that very transiently. The judge- 
ment, therefore, which assigned these writings to these authors 
did not proceed from a voluntary choice, of names. 

57. Christian writers and churcbessoon agreed 
on this subject. The diversity of opinion In other 
points, and concurrence in this, seem to suppose 
ft to have been the result of private and free in- 
quiry. 

Illustration. There appears to hare been no interference 
of authority in the question before the council of Laodicea, in 
the year 363. The decree of this council was probably only 
declaratory. Nor does its authority seem to have extended 
farther. 

58. Of an argument concerning the genuineness 
of ancient writings, the substance undoubtedly 
and strength is ancient testimony, 

• I Uusf ration. Those who say we have the sains reason /by 
believing the gospels to be written by the evangelists whose 
names they bear, as we have for believing the Commentaries to 
be Caesar's; the JEneid Virgil's, &c. do-not state the truth cor* 
rectly, because in the number, variety ^uad early date of our 
testimonies, we far exceed all other ancient books. For one, 
which the most celebrated work of the most celebrated Greek 
or Roman writer can allege, we cac produce many. 

- 59, Proposition. The historical books of the 
New Testament are quoted, or alluded to, by a se- 
ries of Christian writers, proceedingin regular suc- 
cession from the time of the apostles to the present 

Illustration* The medium of proof, in this proposition, is un* 
questionable. Bishop Burnet, in his history, inserts extracts 
ifiom Lord Clarendon's history. One such insertion prom, 



tfeat£fe cftdsm'd feteory was extant whea the bishop wrote , and 
had be^n read and received hy hi.mas authentic, and it will be 
%pfpo( of these poiat^.a thousand yean hence, or as long a* 

the bookff.cx.ist. 

m 

^-''TESTIMONIES, 

^ 6b: In the epistle ascribed to Barnabas, tbe 
Companion to Paul,' we have this passage : "Let 
His beware les( jit come on us, as it is written, 
tfre re are man/ called, few chosen." Hence we 
infer, that the author lived when there was a 
fcoofr extaru< .and well known among the Cbris- 
4iafts,' containing ' the words, "many are called* 
Ifttv chosen :*' in Matthew's gospel they are twice 
found, and in no other book now knowo. 

61. The phrase, as it is written, denotes, the 
author to have been a Jew; it was the form used 
Vy the Jew* in quoting their Scriptures. In this 
epistle there are several other passages found in 
$t.Mrtfh$?CB gospaL ... 

* 02. -We have an epistle written by Clement, a 
Contemporary of St. Paul, (see Phil. iv. 3.) in 
wjHcb/ M ] e words of Christ, as recorded by the 
-evangelists, are quoted with great respect and 
federation, and without any doubt whether they 
were the real words of Christ.* 

Objection, As Clement hath not used words of quotation, it 
i*9 not certain that he refers to any book whatever. 



* See Paley's View of the Evidences, &c. in which are gipen 
the complete references to this and the following testimonies, 
faken from the learned Lardner. Matt. v. 7. Luke vi. 37-38. 
Matt, vii. %. Matt. xwit. ft Luke xvii. 2. 
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31 . Tn another place, Justin quotes a passage in the history of 
Christ's birth, at delivered by Matthew and John, and con- 
cludes with this testimony, " As they have taught, who haw 
writ the history of all things concerning our Saviour Jesus 
Christ.'* Although Justin does not mention the author's names, 
J>e calls the books " Memoirs composed by the. Apostles and 
■their Companions." 

€8. Hegesippus, who came thirty years after 
Justin, says, that, id his journey from Palestine 
to Rome, " io every city the same doctrine was 
taught, which the law, and the prophets, and the 
Lord, teacheth." 

Illustration. It is . generally understood, that, by the word 
" Lord," Hegesippus intended some writings containing the 
teaching of Christ, in which sense alone the term combines 
with the other terms " law and prophets," which denote wri- 
tings ; and, together with them, admits of the verb preacheft, 
in the present tense. That these writings were some or all of 
lbe books of the New Testament is probable, because the frag- 
ments of his works, preserved in Eusebius, express divers things 
in the style of the gospels, and of the Acts of the Apostles. 

69. About the year 170, the churches of 
Lyons and V ienne, sent an account of their suf- 
ferings to Asia. Potbinus, their bishop, being 
at that time ninety years old, his early life must 
have joined on with the times of the apostles. In 
ibis account there are exact references to the 
gospels of Luke and John, and to the acts of the 
apostles. 

70. Irensus, successor to Pothinus, gives 
positive testimony of the books of the New Tes- 
tament. He asserts that the story which the 
gospels exhibit?, is the story which the apostles 
told ; and that the gospels were written " as the 

foundation and pillar of our faith;" be then de- 
scribes .the authors and the origin of their histo- 
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net. By another passage it appears, that in his 
time there were /oar, and only four, gospetef 
which, by his references, were those which we 
have; his testimony to Jhe Acfsis generally ex- 
plicit. 

IUusiraiion. Irensess attempts to prove there could be nei- 
ther mere nor fewer than four gospels. Weak as his argument 
p»ght be, it proves that four and only four gospels were at that 
itiroe publicly read and acknowledged. That these were ear 
gospels is clear, for he mentions how Matthew begins his gos- 
pel ; how Mark begins, and ends his ; and their supposed rea- 
sons for so doing. He enumerates many passages from 
Luke, and he states the design with which St. John composed! 
his gospel, and accounts for th£ doctrine which precedes th$ 
narrative. 

Observation. The testimony of these persona is the concur- 
ring testimony of writers who lived in countries remote from; 
iOiie another. Clement flourished at Rome ; Ignatius at Anti- 
toch; Pol) carp at Smyrna ; Justin Martyr in Syria | ^ndlre^ 
pssxn in France. 

71. Iq the works of Athenagoras are clear re- 
ferences to Mark and Luke; and in those of 
Theophilus, bishop of Antioch, the sixth in sue* 
cession from the apostles, evident allusions to 
Matthew and John. Clement of Alexandria, who 
followed Irenasus at the distance of sixteen years* 
gives an account of the order in which the four 
gospels were written, mentions the names of their 
respective authors, and ascribes the Acts to St. 
Luke. 

Illustration, In one place, after mentioning a particular 
circumstance, he adds these remarkable words : *• We have, 
not this passage in the four gospels delivered to us, but in that 
according to the Egyptians,* 1 Which puts a marked distinction 
between the four gospels, and all other histories, or pretendexj; 
k-Lories, of Christ 

a 2 
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72. Tertullian joins on with Clement, who 
•ays, " Among the apostles, John and Matthew 
teach thsJaifh ; nmong the apostolical mm, Luke 
andUffark refresh it." Hence the number of the 
gospels, am! the names of the evangelists. He 
affords also a complete attestation to the authority 
of our books, by enumerating the churches which 
received them : the Acts of the apostles he calls 
"Luke's Commentary." 

Illustration. There are more and larger quotations of the 
small volume of the New Testament in Tertullian than there 
are of all the works of Cicero, in writers of air characters for 
several ages. — Lardner. This author quotes no Christian 
writing as of equal authority with the Scriptures. 

Remark. To prove the extent through which the gospels 
and the Acts of the Apostles had spread, it is observed that in 
less than 150 years from the crucifixion, we have Justin Mar- 
tyr at Neapohs, Theophilus at Antioch, J re nee us in France, 
Clement at Alexandria, Tertullian at Carthage, quoting the 
aame books of historical Scriptures. 

73. During an interval of thirty years we have 
the fragments of several writers, in all of which 
there is some reference to the gospels; and ia 
Hippolytus, as preserved in Theodoret, there is an 
abstract of the gospel history. Afterwards we 
come to Origen, whose declaration is peremptory: 
he says, *' The four gospels are received, without 
dispute, by the whole church of God uuder hea- 
ven:" he subjoins also a history of the respective 
authors, and censures the Apochryphal gospel. 

Illustration. The quotations from the Scriptures are so 
thickly sown in the works of Origen, that Dr. Mill says, t( if 
we had all his works remaining, we should have before us al- 
most the Whole text of the Bible," 
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74. Gregory and Dionysius vera scholars of 
Origen ; their testimony is but a repetition of his. 
In the writings of Cyprian, who flourished twenty 
years after Origen, there aie copious citations 
from the Scriptures. 

75. In the next forty years, the remains of a 
crowd of writers are to be met with, in which the 
historical Scriptures are always cited with pro- 
found respect. The testimony of Victoria is 
positive. 

Remark. Victorin, bishop of Pettaw m Germany, is singled 
out on account of the remoteness of the situation from that of 
Origen and Cyprian, who were Africans ; the. testimony of 
these, proves that the Scripture histories, and the same hfsto- 
ries, were known and received from one side of the Christian 
world to the other. 

V 

76. Arnobius and Lactantius, about the year 
300, in defending Christianity, derive their argu- 
ments from our gospel. 

Illustration. Arnobius vindicates, without mentioning their 
names, the credit of the Evangelists, observing that they were 
eye- witnesses of the facts which they relate. Lactantius argues 
in defence of the religion from the consistency, simplicity, dis- 
interestedness, and sufferings, of the Christian historians, mean- 
ing the Evangelists. 

77. Eusebius, who flourished about the year 
31 5, composed a History oi Christianity, in which 
he gives quotations from each evangelist, and 
makes remarks upon their writings. From this 
time the works of Christian writers are full of re- 
ferences to the JNew Testament. 

73. Proposition. The Scriptures are quoted 
with peculiar respect, as books possessing an au- 
thority belonging to no others, and as conclusive 
U) all mstfers of coatroversis 



«• I 
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TESTIMONIES. 

70. Theophilus, bishop of Antiocb, speaking 
pf tbe prophets, and gospels, s'*ys, a// being in- 
spired, spoke by one a:i J the same spirit of God ; 
and a writer against Artcmon, about 158 years 
after tbe publication of tbe Scriptures, calls them 
divine. 

80. Hippolitus, in quoting the books of tbe 
New Testament, professes "to draw out of the 
sacred fountain ; w aod then quotes many parts of 
the New Testament. 

8 1 . Our assertioas, saith Origen, are unworthy* 
pf credit ; we must receive the Scriptures as wit- 
nesses. 

82. Cyprian exhorts (he christian teachers to 
go back to tbe fountain ; — to recur to the gospels 
and apostolic writings, which are nothing else 
than authoritative divine lessons, tbe foundations 
of our hope. 

83. JNovatus says, tbe Scripture detects and 
.confutes fraud, but never deceives ; and Anato- 
lius calls the Scriptures divine. Anatolius, 
Bishop of Laoclicea, speaking of the rule for 
keeping Easter, a question at that day agitated 
frith much earnestness, says of those whom be 
ppposed, " they can by no means prove their 
point bythe authority of the divine Scripture. 

84. The Avians rejected certain phrases be- 
cause they were not in. Scripture; and one of 
them says to Augustine, "If you allege any 
thing from the divine Scriptures, I must hear." 
And Atbanasius calls the Scriptures tlxefountains 
pf salvation* 
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85. Cyril says, ft concerning the faith, not the 
least article ought to be delivered without the 
divine Scriptures. 

86. Epiphanius, Prabadius, Basil, Epbraim, 
and Jerome, all testify to the same purport. 

87. Proposition. The Scriptures were, in 
very early times, collected into a distinct vo- 
lume. 

TESTIMONIES. 

88. The term gospel is probably used by Ig- 
natius for a collection of writings, as opposed to 
the prophets.. Clemei^ of Alexandria, common- 
ly expressed the -writings of the New Testament 
by these two names : " the -Gospels" and u Apos- 
tles." 

89. Eusebius says, that Quadratus and others, 
the immediate successors of the apostles, in their 
travels, carried the gospels with them. 

90. Irenrous refers to a collection of Christian 
sacred writings. 

91. Melito Speaks of the Old Testament; 
hence it is deduced, that there was then a collec- 
tion of writings called the New Testament. 

92. Tertullian divides the Christian Scrip- 
tures into the gospels and apostles, and calls the 
whole volume the New Testament; and the same 
division is referred to by many writers of the 
third century. 

93. Eusebius took some pains to shew, that 
John's gospel had been justly placed fourth in 
order. Hence the four gospels had been col- 
lected s 
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Illustration. In the Diocletian persecution in the year SOS, 
Jbe scripture* were sought out and burnt ; many suffered 
<Jeath rather than deliver, them up. Those who betrayed 
them to the persecutors W^ie reckoned as apostate. Con* 
Stantme, after his conversion, gave directions for multiplying 
Copies qf the divine oracles, and for adorning' them at the ex- 
pense of the government. What the Christians of that age 
#o elegantly adorned in their prosperity, and so tenaciously 

S reserved under persecution, was the very vohim* of thje 
ew Testament which we now read. 

94. Our Scriptures were soon distinguished 
Jy impropriate titles of respect. 

TESTIMONIES. 

05. Polycarp calls them tbe Holy Scriptures / 
Justin Martyr, th« Gospels ; Dion) sins, the Scrip* 
fure 6f the Lord; Irepaeus styles them Divine 
Scriptures, Divine Oracles : Matthew's gospel is 
called by TVopnilus, " the Evangelic Voice" 
Clement styles the New Testament, «* the divinely 
inspired Scriptures," 

96, The Scriptures were used in the public 
religious assemblies of the early Christians. 

CESTIM.ONIE?. 

Justin, speaking of tbe Christian worship, say*, 
*thi memoirs of the apostles are read" &c. 
which else v- here he caljs the gospels. 

TUustrafion. He says in justifying himself before th© em> 
perpr : *« The memoirs of the apostles, or the writings of the 
prophet*, are read according as the time allows, and, whoa 
the reader has ended, the president makes a discourse, ex- 
porting to the imitation of so excellent an example.** 

97. TertuMiao, on j,he stipe subject, says, wa 
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come together "to recollect the divine scriptures" 

AtPalestiae, Origen was desired to expound the 
Scriptures ^tt&Zid^. Cyprian says, " the gospel 
of Christ should be r ead in the church ; and Ait- 
gitftiue meotions the reading of the Scriptures as 
the advantage of the Christian religion. 

98. Corameotaritfs were a \iciently written upon 
the Scriptures, harmonies formed out of them, co- 
pies collated, and versions made into different 
languages. 

*EST I MONIES. 

99. Tatfao, about the year 1 70, composed a 
harmony of the gospels, entitled "OftkeFour.* 
Pantaenus and Clement, wrote explications of the 
Old and New Testament : and Tertullian appeals 
from a later version to the authentic Greek. 

100.. Eusebius refers to several writers as the 
interpreters of- the Scriptures. Julius Africanus 
wrote upon the £e oealogies in Matthew and Luke* 
Ammonias composed a harmony of the four gos- 
pels; and Origcn wrote commentaries on most of 
the books in the New Testament* 

101. pionysins harmonized the accounts of the 
resurrection. Lucius and Hesychius,. put forth) 
editions of the New Testament. 

102. The fourth century supplies fourteen 
writers on the books of the New Testament 
At the beginning of this century, Eusebius wrote 
upon the discrepancies of the gospels. Damasua 
corresponded with Jerome on the difficult passa- 
ges of Scripture. ^Gregory of Nysen, undertook 
to reconcile the accounts of the resurrection. 
Numerous other commentators succeeded. 
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' Illustration. There is no example of Christian, writers, of 
the three first centuries, composing comments upon any other 
books than those which are footed » the Nw Testament* 
excepting in one instance, of Clement of Alexandria* cam^aen* 
ting upon a book called the Revelation of Peter. 

103. A Syriac version is now extant, tfhieh, 
as Syriac was the language of Palestine when 
Christianity was Silt established, is probably 
very ancient ; it wants the second of Peter, seceutf 
and third of John, and the taek of Revelation* 

Illustration. In this collection, noe^r book besides wttat 
is in ours, appears ever tofaave bad a place ; the text, though 
preserved in a remote country, and witnont any cotnt&unicatkjn 
with ours, differs from ours very tittle, and in nothihg-that is 
important. " •  

104. The Scriptures were received, add ap- 
pealed to, by different sects of Christians. 



»t< 
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Illustration. The three most ancient toyfes of co ntwfewy 
among Christians, were the authority of the Jewiah institu- 
tions ; the origin of evil ; and the nature of Christ, * yW 
the first of these, one party rejected the Ojd Testaihe«tfe^ 
tirely, and another contended tor the ojb ligation, of it* Ifff 
in all its parts. Upon the latter subjects, different opinions^ 
and some very wild andgunfbunded ones, were' held; but ti- 
the midst of the various contentions all side* on all questions 
recurred to the same Scriptures for their justification and au*- 
tnority. * . . ,. 

TESTIMONIES. 

105. Basilides, who lived about the year 120, 
rejected the Jewish institution, and opposed the 
general doctrine of the Christian church ; yet ad- 
mitted the gospel by Matthew. 

106. The Valentinians, about the same time, 
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appealed to the evangelical aqd apestoKc writings. 

107.. The Carpocratians are charged withper- 
vertiog a passage in Matthew, which proves that 
tfeey received that gospel. 

108, Those who contended for the mere Huma- 
nity of Christ, mrgtttd from the Scriptures. 
• 149. Xhe^uftwfl«rf«raod adversaries of Origen'a 
opmi»OKac4aowted^diheatithority of the Scrip- 

JU»faftnt. IatbetiflW ofOrigen, which was about 150 
yean after the publication of the Scriptures, many dissentions 
substftedswoogjCftriftiaitt, with which they were reproached 
by Cejsus? yet Origan, who has recorded this accusation 
without aUemptiog. to contradict it, nevertheless testifies " that 
the four gospels were received, without dispute, by the 
whole ehurch of God under heaven. 

1 10. Paul, of .Sainoqata, is not charged with 
rejecting any. book of the New Testament; and 
the Sabellians, in an opposite extreme to Paul, 
lecehred All the Scriptures. 

111.' The Millenium* &c. divided the opinions 
of Christians* jet every one appealed to the Scrip- 
tures; and in the Arian controversy, both sides 
appealed to the same Scriptures. 

112. The testimony of Chrysostom is* " that 
though many heresies have arisen, yet all have re* 
ceived the gospels, either entire or in part., 
Marcioa rejected tjie 014 Testament, and every 
passage in the New which recognized the Jewish 
Scriptures ; hut he published a chastised edition 
of St. Luke's gospel. 

113. The four gospels, the Acta, thirteen epis- 
tles of St. Paul, the first of John, and the first of 
Peter, were received by those who doubted con- 
cerniog other parts of our canon. 
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Illustration. This position, if made out, shews the authen- 
ticity of their books was a subject among the early Christiana 
of consideration and inquiry, and that where there was a 
cause of doubt they did doubt; a circumstance tbal strengthen* 
their testimony to such books as were received by t^uj.^jijja 
full acquiescence. 

TESTIMONIES. 

114. Jerome relates, that the epistle to tile 
Hebrews was not received by the Romans, as St. 
Paul's; and Origen speaks doubtfully of the epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, and the 2d of Peter, and 
the 2d and 3d of John; and then he quotes 
those parts which are undoubted. Origen, Who 
thus discriminates, and confesses his own doubts, 
and the doubts which subsisted in bis time, ex- 
pressly witnesses concerning the gospel, "that 
they alone are received without dispute by the 
whole church of God under heaven." 

115. Dionysius has his doubts concerning tire 
book of the Revelation,but entertains no suspicion 
of the authenticity of the four gospels; 

116. Eusebi us treats of the Scriptures which 
are universally acknowledged, and of those which 
are not so. Among the former, lie ranks the Gos- 
pels, Acts, the Epistles of St. Paul, the 1st of 
John, and the 1st of Peter. This opinion ap- 
pears to have been founded upon the testimony 
of writers whom Eusebius, and bis contempora- 
ries, called Ancients. 

117. Our historical Scriptures were consider- 
ed, by the early adversaries of Christianity, as 
containing the accounts upon which the religion 
waa founded. 
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*.; 118. Celaus, io the second century, writing 
tigainst Christianity, alludes to books written by 
the disciples of Jesus. He accuses the Christians, 
of altering the gospel, which refers to some vari- 
ations : but various readings do not occur in me- 
^r/fc publication ; he, says, his arguments. were 
froin their own rynting.% evidently referring to 
i^C gospels, Celsus refers to no spurious gospels,. 
119, Porphyry* in the third century, gave a 
large treatise against Christianity. He thought 
\>y overthrowing the Gospels, and the Acts, t!ia{ 
he should overthrow the religion itself. Speaking 
of Matthew, he calls him your evangelist. 
/ 120. Julian, in the fourth century, mentions; 
Matthew and Luke by name ^recites the savings 
of Christ in the very words of the evangelists j— 
states the early dates of these records; — and calls, 
them by the names they novv bear, without ques- 
tioning their genuineness, 

'* Illustration. The argument in fevour of the books of the, 
.>le»v Testament drawn fronj the notice taken of-their contents 
by the early writers against religion, proves that the account? 
which Christians had then, were the accounts which we have 
bow ; that our present Scriptures were theirs"; and it proves, 
that neither Celsus in the second, Porphyry in the third, nor 
Julian in the fourth century, suspected the authenticity of 
these books, or ever insinuated that Christians were mistaken 
in the authors to whom they ascribed them. 

» 

121. Formal catalogues of authentic Scrip- 
tures were published, in all which our present 
sacred histories were included. 

Illustration. This species of evidence comes later than the 
rest, because catalogues would not be put forth till Christian, 
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writings became numerous or till some claimed an agglfterjggr 
which did not belong to them, and thereby rendering ^ne- 
cessary to separate the genuine books from those that w€re 
spurious. The evidence is, * however, satisfactory when it 
does appear, for the catalogues, though very numerous} and 
made in countries at a wide distance from one another, differ 
but little, and in nothing that is material, and they all contain 
the four gospels. i 

». -. • 
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122. Catalogues of this kind were given by 
Origen, Athanasius, and Cyril. !n the latter, the 
book of Bevelatiou is omitted : as it also in an 
authoritative catalogue of canonical scriptures 
delivered by the councH of Laodicea. Other 
catalogues are given by other writers about the 
same period, in which do books are admitted 
besides those which we now receive. 

Illustration. A themsius delivered a catalogue of the books 
of the New Testament in form, containing our Scripture*, and 
no others ; of which he aays, " la these alone the doctrine of 
religion is taught ; let no man add to them, or take any thing 
ftom them. ' 

123. What has been asserted of the books bfrthe 
New Testament cannot be predicted of the apo- 
cryphal books. For no Christian history, besides 
our Gospels, and the Acts, claiming to be written 
by an apostle or apostolic man, is quoted within 
300 years after the birth of Christ. Ao Hebrew 
Gospel may seem to form an exception; it is 
once mentioned by Cleroent, . ana twice . by 
Origen, with marks of discredit. 

1 24. Of apocryphal writiogs, only two are men- 
tioned in the three first centuries, without express 
terms of condemnation; and there is no evidence, 
that any apocryphal books existed in the first 



century, id which century aU out historical 

books are proved tp have been extant. 

1 26. These apocryphal writings were not read 
lathe churches : were not admitted into their vo- 
lume : thej\ do not appear in their catalogues ; 
were oot noticed by their adversaries; nor re* 
ferred to by different parties: they were not 
the subject qf commentaries ; and they were re- 
jected by Christian writers in succeeding ages. 
£ut all these books gp upon the same fundamen- 
tal history of Christ, as that of our Scriptures | 
tbeV are not contradictions, but unauthorized 
additions, to our histories. The principal facts 
are supposed, the principal agents the same; 
which show tfiat these points were too much, 
fixed to be altered or disputed, 

£EC4PITTHiATtON. 

126. There are two points, which form th$ 
subject of our discussion. First, The founder 
of Christianity, his associates, and followers, pas- 
ted their lives in labours and sufferings. £** 
fOQdly, They did so* in attestation of the mk>» 
acukuis history recorded in our Scriptures. 

illustration. (1.) The former $ rendered highly probable* 
from the nature of the undertaking;— the characters employ- 
ed v— the opposition of the jr tenets to die doctrine of the coun- 
try; — their condemnation of aU other religion*; — and their 
Want of authority. The probability is increased by the fate of' 
the founder, aaclrhe first converts attested by heathen writers ^ 
and is advanced to historical certainly by the evidence of our 
own books. 

(2.) That it was for a miraculous story is manifest : — be» 
cause the designation of Jesus as Messiah, could have nothing 
but piracies to stand ok That the exertions of the apostles 
were for the- storf which we have note, is proved bjt the 

r 2 
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•tory bein£ transmitted to ns h? two of their own fttuttber ; 
and by two others personally connected- with them x therefore*, 
if any one of these accounts be genuine it is sufficient; and 
their genuineness is made out* by the general argitmentB 
Which evince the genuineness of other ancient writings, ^ris. 
by the citations from them in writings, belonging to the pe- 
riod contiguous to that in which they were published; — by 
the regard paid- to them by the early- GfansUans ;— by an 
universal agreement with ffeapeat to these  books;— by con- 
tending sects appealing to them; — and by a deftHoi this 
evidence to other histories on the same subject. 

(3 ) But the ttriot genuineness of these books is not, per- 
haps, necessary to the support of the proposition. If we 
did not know who were the authors of the four gospels ;-^yet 
if they were received as ^authentic accounts at or near the 
time of the apostles ; — if they corroborated each other's tes- 
timony 5 — if they are corroborated by a contemporary histo- 
ry* — confirmed by the epistles from the apostles; and 
this connected with the reflection, that H the apostles deli, 
yered any other story, it is lost ; it is sufficient to prove, that 
this is the story told by the apostles, for which they acted 
and suffered* If it be so, the religion must be trus. These 
men could not be deceivers. By an opposite conduct they 
might have lived quieUy. In such circumstances men would 
not pretend to have seen what they. never saw, nor assert 
facts of which tr-^y had no knowledge, when they were aware 
the consequences would be danger and death. 

127. There is not satisfactory evidence (hat 
persons pretending to be the original witnesses 
of any other similar miracles, have acted in the 
same manner, in attestation of the accounts which 
they delivered, and solely in consequence of 
their belief of the truth of these accounts* 

Illustration. I. In comparing our evidence with that of 
our adversaries, the distinctions are of two kinds ; those which 
relate to proofs ; — and those which relate to miracles. Un- 
der the former head, we may lay out of the case. 

(1.) Such accounts of supernatural events, as are found 
only in histories by some ages, posterior to the transaction. 
Ours is contemporary history. 

(2.) Accounts published in one place of what happened 
111 a distant country. In the case of Christianity, the story 
was published in the place in which it was acted. 
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i(&) We may lay oat of the ease irmnent rumour*. Fa- 
twe- confirmation, permanency, increasing: in notoriety, and 
subsequent independent accounts, are principles which must 
distinguish solid truth from fugitive lies. 

(4.) JVtfferf history may be (aid out of the case. If we had 
no visible effects connected with the history, no subsequent 
or collateral teatimociyt* confirm it, it would not be deserving 
of credit This a not oar ^ase. The books are combined 
with the institution; with the religion of this day; with the 
time and place of its origin ; and with the circumstances of its 
rise and progress. 

(5.) A mark of historical truth '^particularity in » tames, 
duties, places, fcc. such is the description of St. Paul's voy- 
age and shipwreck ;*— tho cure and examination of the blind 
man, in John's gospel ; — and- many -other examples in the 
four gospels. 

(6.) We may lay out of the case, stories upon which no- 
thing depends , in which no interest is involved ; and nothing 
to be done or changed, in consequence of believing them. 
But the miracles of Christ claimed to regulate the opinions 
of mankind, and to decide the most impoi tant question that 
can agitate the human aimd. It did not stop at opinions f 
but they who believed Christianity acted upon it. 

(?.) We have laid out of the case, accounts, which merely 
come in affirmance of opinions already formed. Popish mira- 
cles »< happen in Popish countries, and make no converts. 
They, like other arguments, confirm what was believed be- 
fore. Men are easily fortified in their old opinions; driven 
from them vrith difficulty. The Christian miracles were 
wrought in the widst of enemies ; they made converts, who 
gave up to the testimony their most favourite prejudices. 

II. Of the distinctions which relate to the miracles them- 
selves, the following should be carefully retained ; 

(I.) It is not necessary to. admit as a miracle, what can 
be resolved into a false perception. Of this nature was the 
fcmonofSocrAtes; the visions of St. Anthony, and Col. Gar- 
diner, which may be accounted for by a momentary insanity : 
these appearances are solitary, momentary*, and without per- 
manent effects. But the restoration of the blind to sight, or 
of a dead man to life, leaves an abiding effect ; the miracle 
may be sudden, but the proof remains. 

(2.) It is not necessary to bring into the comparison, tenta- 
tive miracles, t. e. where, out of a great number of trials, some 
succeed. This observation applies to ancient oracles, to cures 
wrought by relics, the miracles of the gospels. 

{3.) We may dismiss all account*, in which, allowing the 
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feet to be true, it remain* doubtful whether a miracle Were 
wrought : such as the extraordinary obstructions to the re- 
building of Jerusalem, by Julian. 

(4.) To the same head of objection may be referred, stories 
which can be resolved into exaggeration. The miracles of 
the gospel cannot be explained away in this manner. The 
feeding 5000 with a few loaves and fishes fiuspasias all 
bounds of exaggeration: .The raising of Lazarus from the 
dead comes not within the compass of misrepresentation. 
Removing from the comparison the cases fairly diposed of 
by thet»e observations, many will not remain. To those which 
do remain, wc apply this distinction : " That there is not sa- 
tisfactory evidence that persons pretending to be original wit- 
nesses of the miracles, passed their lives in labours, dangers, 
and sufferings, voluntarily updertakenend undergone,' ra attes- 
tation of the accounts which they delivered, and properly ix» 
consequence of their belief of the truth of those accounts." 

Objection. Miracles are said to have been wrought at tire 
tomb of the Abbe Paris. 

jjnsioer. The patients were so affected by {heir devotion, 
their expectation, the place, and the sympathy of the mufti-' 
tnde, that many were thrown into convulsions, which, in qer- 
tain circumstances, might produce a removal of disorder de- 
fending upon obstruction. Similar effects have been experi- 
enced by the operations of animal magnetism—and ttve circum- 
stances which indicate this explication, in the caseof the Pa- 
risian miracles, are, (1.) These miracles were tentative,  6u* 
of many thousands, the history contains butwrne cures. (g.J 
The convulsions at the tomb are admitted. (3.) The diseases, 
chiefly depended upon inaction, and obstruction. (4.) TJi* 
cures were gradual. (5.) They were incomplete. (6*.) Uthers 
were temporary ; and some of the cases do not require this so- 
lution,. — The causejfor whicn these miracles were wrought did 
not rise, but sink. In none of these instances was the miracle 
unequivocal ; — by none, were established prejudices over- 
thrown ; — of none of them, did the credit make its way m op- 
position to authority, and power ; — and, by none of them, were- 
fawny induced to a life of labour and sufferings. 
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PART II. 



Ktf the Auxiliary Evidences pf Christianity. 



OF mOfHECW 

" T28. The words contained in Isaiah IK. 1$. 
lihY are extant in a book, purporting to contain 
the prediction* of a writer who lived seven cen- 
turies before the Christian era ; and, it ts certain, 
that they were either written or spoken; before 
the fact toot place to which they are applied. 

Illustration. The craotation is from a. writing declaredly pro- 
phetic ; professing to describe such future changes in the world 
as were connected with the fate and interests of the Jewish 
nation. It is intermixed with no other subject. Its appti- 
-c&tion to the evangelic history is plain and appropriate. 
The ancient rabbins explained it of their expected Messiah* 
but the modern expositors refer it to the calamitous state of 
the Jewish nation. The description in the seventh verse, 
u he was oppressed, yet he opened uot his mouth, &c." an- 
swers to no pan of the Jewish history. The mention of the 
grave, and the tomb, is not applicable to the fortunes of a 
nation; still less, that part of the prophecy which represents 
the sufferings as voluntary. 

129. Another argument is founded upon our 
Lord's prediction concerning the destruction «f 
Jerusalem, recorded by three of the evangelists. 
See Luke xxi. 5, 25. Mat. xxtv. and Mark xiM. 
These passages are direct and explicit predic- 
tions. 

Illustration. The general agreement of the description with 
the erenf, has been shewn by many writer*. The oirfy que*- 
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Hon is, whether the prophecy was delivered beforefht e*tent« 
And, (1.) The judgment of antiquity *oncuri in assignor 
the three gospels a date prior to the destruction of Jerusalem. 
(?.) The evangelists who wrote them must have been far 
advanced in life when Jerusalem was taken, and m re*s&a 
has been given why they should defer writing their historic $<» 
long. (3.) Had the event been accomplished when the pre^ 
dictions were recorded, some hints about the completion, would 
probably have been dropped. (4.) The admonitions which 
Christ is said to have given bis followers to save themselves by 
flight, is not easily accounted for, if the prophecy had been fa- 
bricated after the event. (5.) [fit had been composed after 
the eveut, there would have been more specification of pem*m 
and incidents. . 

OF THE MORALITY OF THE GOSPEL. 

130. Two points are to be conceded. Fjrsf, 
that the teaching- of morality was not the firi- 
mary design of Christ's mission, bat the estab- 
lishing a proof of a future state. Secondly, (hat 
morality being the result of the experience of 
the effepts produced by certain actions, cannot 
be a subject of discovery, Still the morality of 
the gospel is extraordinary, considering from 
Whom it came. . <!?. 

131. The subject divides itself into ihk%s 
taught* and the manner of teaching, first, the 
gospel omits some qualities which have usually 
engaged the admiration of mankind, such as fiienjr 
ship; patriotism, and active courage. Secondly, 
It has brought forward some virtues, commonly 
overlooked and contemned ;«*-as passive courage* 
patience under injuries, &c. The characters 
which possess thtformer qualities, have>everbeen 
the favourites of mankind : with Christ those who 
possess the latter, were subjects of commendation, 
(J.) If the latter disposition were universal, the 
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world would be a society of friends* If the jfor- 
mer, it would produce a scene of universal confu- 
sion. (2.) If the disposition be partial, m the 
same proportion, it prevents the great sources of 
human misery* Without this disposition, enmi* 
ties once begun must be eternal* The preference 
of the patient, to the heroic character, is peculiar 
to the Christian institution. 

132. A second argument* drawn from the mo* 
ratfty of the New Testament, is the stress laid 
upon the regulation of the thoughts. This con- 
sideration is connected with the other : that rela- 
ted to the malicious, this to the voluptuous passions* 
Together, they comprehend the whole character. 
A moral system which prohibits actions, but not 
thoughts* must be ineffectual. 

• 132. By the Christian system we are taught to 
refer our actions to the will of the Creator; and 
constantly -to. have in view the happiness of those 
about us, «T.he ^redirection suggests a motive 
jrfaichactssteadiiy sad uniformly' By \\\e second, 
all selfishness in the human character is corrected* 
The same spirit appears in the writings of the 
s$b*ties $ arid in the epistle of Clement, and other 
aJjostoHcal fathers. 

134. The morality of the gospel is distinguish- 
ed by an exclusion of regard to fame and reputa- 
tion. Ostentation, not publicity, is prohibited-*** 
not the mode, but the motive, of the action which 
it regarded. 

135. We next consider the manner of our Sa* 
T&ur's teaching. His lessonsdid not consist of 
disquisitions* His precepts were not accompa- 
nied ,wkh proofs, or arguments /but were sen* 
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tortious, and suited tolhe-ehaipcter he assumed, 
as a messenger from God. ,. \ 

136* His teaching aimed at impression.- C*tt~ 
vidian was to arise from a respect to his authori- 
ty. This mode of instruction was the most pro- 
per, considering the shortness of his ministry, and 
the difficulties attending it. 

137. By this mode of instruction* rules use con- 
ceived in general terms ; the application is left to 
the reason of the hearer. A specific compliance* 
with the precepts, would be of little value; the 
disposition which they inculcate is of the highest^ 

Objection. But this dispositionals unattainable. 

Answer. So is all perfection. Should imperfection, there- 
fore be recommended? Our Saviour's rules can aever be 
so mistaken as to do harm. The parables of the New Tes- 
tament would do honour to any book. The Lord's prayer- 
it without an equal or a rival. Whence had this man this" 
wisdom? 

>38. The negative character of out Lord's dis- 
courses deserves to be considered, because, (}«V 
They exhibit tie particular description of the in- 
visible world, which repels the suspicion of en- 
thusiasm. (2.) Our Lord enjoined no austeri- 
ties. (3.) He uttered no impassioned devotion. 
The Lord's prayer is a model of calm devotion. 
His words in the garden* are unaffected expres- 
sions of deep, but sober, piety. * (4.) He doe* 
not sttJHtitute fervency in the place of regular 
morality. (5.) He di/d not fail in with the 
fashions of his country, or the natural bias of 
his own education, for in his apothegms, there is 
no example of sophistry, and his lessons enforce 
the most enlarged benevolence. (Q.) His reli- 
gion- was abstracted from all views of ecclesias* 
tical or civil policy. 
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ttlusiraHon. Christianity declines all questions upon go- 
vernment ; it is applicable to all forms ; as it tends to make* 
ia«a virtuous ;— as a states obedience to government, in 
ordinary catet, to be a duty of conscience ;— as it induces ft 
spirit favourable to public tranquillity ; — and as it inculcate* 
plflptr for communities, and their governors, of all denomi- - 
nations. - A reiorien, with each qualities, would have been . 
thought extraordinary coming from any person} exceedingly 
so from him, from whom it did come. Suppose the mtMiom 
te) bftWfti, -ail is accounted for. But without reality, it U 
very difficult to explain. Christ was not like aery other car- 
penter ; the apostles were not like any other fishermen. 

139. The character of Christ is part of the 
morality of the gospel. He is charged with do 
▼ice by friends or enemies* whereas some stain or 
other attaches to almost atl other teachers of mo- 
rale. Id every narrative of Jesus, we perceive 
traces of devotion, humility, patience, Ac. which 
qualities are to be collected from incidents. 

/Jficrftraf joa. HU dafoufcusj, from hit frequent retirement to 
solitary prayer ;— his humility, from his endeavours to checjfc 
C^tenticM-ataotlg his discipfes for superiority ; — his benig* 
sutyf fix>ra ; bis Sttodaeas to children, from the tears which be 
shed over bis country , and upon the death of his friend, &«'. 
— his mildnas, in the rebuke to his disciples at the Samaritan 
village? and in his prayer for his enemies; h}tptudence, in 
his conduct upoa trifling questions; and in answer to artful 

?[nestion8 ; witness his Withdrawing, in various instances* 
rom the first symptoms of tumult ; his behaviour in the cose 
of the woman caught m adultery; and his reply to those 
who demanded of him the authority by which he acted. 
Matt. xxx. 23, &c. 

OF TUB CAKIiOtFR OF THB WRIT BBS OF TM 

HEW TESTAMENT. 

140. This candour consists in noticing man j 
circumstances which no writer wotiM hare forged, 
tfr would have inserted, had he thought himself 

* 
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fit liberty to m<w/«J the particulars of that story ac- 
cording to his choice. ' . . , 

Example. (1.) Relating unanimously, that Christ's ap- 
pearance, after his resurrection, were to hi* disci pies aiosit^ 
and not attempting to conceal this, which, at first sight, is an 
unfavourable circumstance. (2.) John the Baptises mes- 
sage, stating his doubts concerning the character of Christ, 
must have afforded handle to cavil and, objection. The 
same observation holds concerning the • apostacy <ef Judas. 
John, vi. 66. "From that time many qfhis disciples went back* 
and walked no more with him." Was it the part of a writer 
w ho dealt in disguise to put down this anecdote ? orithu*-- 
" He did not many mighty works there* because of their t«t- 
belief." Lastly, where do we" find less disposition to magnify, ' 
than where Paul is said -to have preached from morning -to 
night ; and adds, " and some believed the things spoken, and 
some believed not !" Mat. xxi. 21. carries with it a difficulty. 
Which no writer would have brought upon himself officially. 
Add also, the extreme naturalness ot some things related in 
the New Testament. Mark, 'ix. 24. The struggle in. the fa- 
ther's breast between solicitude for his child, and an inyo^ 
i luntary distrust in the. power of Christ, is expressed wittj an 
air of reality which conld hardly be counterfeited. MsUxxi. 9. 
The eagerness of the people to introduce Christ into Jerusa- 
lem ; and their demand, in a short time after, to crucify him, 
rV presents popular favour, and agrees with nature and fcfcperi- 
ence. The rulers rejecting Ohrist, white many of the com- 
mon people received him, was the natural effect of prejudice. 
The conversation, of'onrLord with the "Samaritan womtfh at 
the woll, was of the same kind. "See several Otne*4»tfatk;es 
in Dr. Paiey^ admirable work. 

OP THE IOUOTITY. t>F CHRIST'S CHARACTER. 

' ^ > / 

141. This, identity of bur Lord's* t&arteter J ap- 
plies principally to the compansoa of the three 
first gospels with that of John. 

IUeusiration. John wrote after the other- evangelist** and 
supplies omissions in their narratives ; but m relating differ- 
ent actions and discourses, he preserves a similarity of man- 
ners, which indicates, that the actions -and discoiup** pro- 
ceed from the same person. 

142. This igreement is most strong in our Sa- 
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viour's mode of teaching ^ aod iathat property of 
it which consists in bis drawing of the doctrine 
from the occasion ; or raising reflections from the 
objects and incidents before him. There is no- 
iking of this sort perceptible in the speeches re- 
corded in the Acts, nor in any other but those 
wjbich are attributed to Christ. [The author, Dr. 
Paley, here points out this manner, in the three 
first evangelists, and shews its agreement with 
the examples of Cttirisf s discourses preserved by 
John,. These examples, cannot be abridged: 
the reader must, therefore, be referred to the 
book itself.] ? * 

143. There seems an cCMnitg between tbe his* 
tory of Christ's placing thelittle child in the mtdst 
of his disciples, in the; three evangelists; and the 
history of Christ 9 ; washing the feet of his disci- 
ples, recorded by John*. 

144. The phrase, u the son of man? is found 
as applied by Christ to himself, in all the gospels, 
t)«t is never used of him by any other person. 

? 145. -Christ is represented by the different 
.feistoriansias withdrawing himself out of the way, 
.whenever, the «mkitude indicated a disposition 
to tumult 

146. The reserve, which, for some time, Christ 
used in announcing his own character, i$ recorded 
t>y all the evangelists. 

147. The difficulty wnich the disciples had in 
understanding Christ, when he spoke of his passion 
and resurrection, are noticed in Luke, ix. 45. 
Mark, ix. 32. and in John, xvi. 16. &c. 

148. Our Lord's meekness during his last suf- 
ferings, which is conspicuous in the three first 
evangelists, is preserved by John under separate 
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examples. John, xvin. 20. it very tfffiHtt t« 
Mark, ziv. 48. Luke, xxii. 52. 



I&uttration. la both, there w the tame tranquility, and 
the same reference to his public teaching. Matthew and 
Mark make the charge upon which our JU>ra was condemned 
to be a threat of destroying the temple ; but they donoc* *aiy 
Upon what circumstance this calumny was. founded. .John, 
fa the early part of his history, supplies the defect. See 
Mark, jut. 5. and John, ii. 19. 

140. The appoiotmentof the twelve apostles is 
mentioned by the three first evangelists, who bare 
given their names, John, through his whole nar> - 
rative, supposes Christ to be accompanied by 
twelve disciples ; and whenever he notices any- 
one of them, it is one included in the catalogue of 
the other evangelists. All this bespeaks reality. 

Of THE OttlGINAUTV OF OUR SAVIOUftY CBA*- 

AC^ER. 

150. The Jews were expecting a persoif who 
should advance their nation to independence and * 
prosperity* Had Jesus been ao enthusiast^ he 
•would have fallen in with the popular delusion* 
Had be been an impestor, he would have flattered 
their prevailing hopes. 

Illustration. AH the pretended Messiahs did so, of whom 
Josephus meutioos many. Amission, the operation of which 
was to take place in another life, was a thing vnfhwght of 
as a subject of these prophecies Hence Jesus came in m 
character inconsistent with enthusiasm and imposture* both of 
which have ever followed prevailing opinions. It is said thai 
Jesus having tried the other plan, turned at length to this » 
the answer is, that the thing p said without evidence, sncl 
•jniost evidence. 



99: fcifrfi tfOWfWMlT* OF .FACTS, WITH Ttlh, 

STATE OFTHI*G£. 

*S1, This conformity, if made out, proves that 
ihs writers possessed a species of knowledge, 
mUiicU could only belong to an inhabitant of that . 
country, and to one living in that age. Hence 
the genuineness of their writings. 

Illustration. The authors, . by their situation, must have 
known the Acts which .they relate ;— the argument is strpnger 
from the mixed nature of the allusions in this book ;»• -the 
Scene of action is displayed in the greatest cities of the Ro- 
man empire; al tpslong are made to the manners, and princi- 
ple^ o£ the Greeks, Romans* and Jews, which renders for- 
£*ty vc cy difficult. A Greek or a Roman, in the second or 
third century, would been have wanting in Jewish literature ; 
N a Jewish oonrert would ha ire been deficient in the knowledge 
ofGreeceaudRouie. 9 ^ ... ; 

J £2. Tbese agreements appear not only in ar- 
ticles of public history j but in minute and pecu- 
liar circumstances. 

^feftfAtfa».: r ?h$;dftstrt«iOB of Jerusalem produced such 
.a fibajigeJA .the stale of the, cottniiy, that a writer who was 
unacquainted with the circumstances of the nation before 
that event, would fiiid'' it difficult to avoid mistakes in endea- 
vouring to give <tetatf*4 accounts- of transactions connected 
wi^h, those j circumstances,, Ther.e appears also, in the writers 
of the New Testament, a knowledge of the affairs of those 
times, which we do not -find in authors of later ages. 

Objection (1.) It has been objected that the taxing da- 
ring which Jesus \yns' born,! " was first made whilst Cyrenius 
•was governor of Syr ?W" Luke, hV>2. Now Cyrenius was not 
governor of Syria until tan years after, the birth of Christ, and 
a taxing was made ia the* beginning of his government 

'Answer. The sentence in Luke, may be translated, " this 

v&9 the first assessment qfCyrenius r governor of Syria ;" the 

-words governor of Syria, being used after the name ofCyre- 

moras iiis title ; and this title i bsiouging to him at th.e tirqe 

* See the argument fully and most ably illustrated, and pro- 
fied, in Dr. Faley^ work, io1. ii. p. 13G, 131, 

*2 
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$f writing Ihe account^ was natnralry subjoined' to bk-ft»m#, 
although acquired after the kaiwaeiion which the «oc0UqC 
describes. 

(2.) Luke, in his third chapter, aays~V*Now in the fifteenth 
ytear of Tiberius Caesar, Jesus began to be about thirty years 
of age, 1 * 4* this period, according to Josephus, be must have 
been at least thirty -one, perhaps 33 years old. 

Answer. This difficulty is solved by attending to the Greek, 
which signifies, "that he was about thirty years of age,** 
and the adverb, about, gives all the latitude thai is want- 
ed. 

(3,) Acts, v. 30. «* For about three days rose up one 
Theudas, &c." Josepbus's account of Theudas referred Xo a 
transaction seven years -a/ler Gamaliel's speech, of which 
this text is apart. 

Ansiocr. There inight be two importers of the same; name \ 
for there were four persons of the name of Simon, within 
forty yeaps, and three of Judas wjtlun ten j ears, who were all 
leaders of insurrection. 

(4.) Mat. xxiii. 34. "Unto the blood of Zacharias, son 
of Bar ac Mas, whom ye slew between the temple and the 
altar." There is a Zacharias, whose death is related in the 
2d book of Chronicles, which supports the allusion ;' but he 
was the sono/ Jeboiada. There is. also Zacharias the prophet, 
who was spa to £ara,chiah,.b,ut of whose death we have no. 
account. 

Jlnswcr. The first Zacharias was probably the person*- ahd 
the name of the father has been added since, by some tran- 
scriber, who took ^t froni the title o; the prophecy. ' ' s 

OF UNDESIGNED COINCIDENCES. 

] 53. Between the letters of St. Paul, and the 
history of the Acts of the apostles, there exist 
many notes of undesigned correspondency i which 
is sufficient to prove, that ueitlier the history was 
taken from the letters, nor the letters from the 
history; and the coincidences are too close stod 
numerous to be accounted for by .the accidental 
concurrences of fiction.* 



* See this subject dkctuied Igar* at large in, Pr. Pafev't 
y H«r» Pattfiipe." . , 
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IUusiration. (1.) St. Paul, in these letters, affirmed bis 
.corn performance of miracles; end that miracles were the signs 
of an apostle. 

(9.) it is shewn, that the series of actions represented by 
St Paul was real ; which proves, that the original witnesses 
of the Christian history, devoted themselves to lives of toH 
and suffering, in consequence of the truth of that history 

(3.) It is also proved that the author of the "Acta" was 
well acquainted with St. Paul's history, and a companion «f 
his travels, which establishes the credit of Luke's gospel. 

(4) The similitude between John's gospel and the first 
epistle of St. John, is remarkable •; it is also valuable, as the 
epistle asserts .the writer's personal knowledge of Christ's 
history. Chap, u 1*3. 

OF THE BISTORT OF THE RESURRECTION, ' 

154. The strength of this part of the evidencfe 
of Christianity, does not arise from its being k 
more decisive proof of supernatural agency than 
other miracles, bu^ from the certainty we have 
that the apostles and first teachers asserted the 
fact, which would have been known by their 
epistles, if the gospels had never been written. 

 Illustration. Every piece of Scripture recognises, the re- 
surrection. Every writing from that time to the present,^)* 
or against Christianity, speaks of this article as received, 
Without doubt, by all Christians It has been asked ; Did the 
^nestles knowingly publish a falsehood; or were they them- 
selves deceived ? The first is generally given up ; the na- 
ture of the undertaken, and of the men, exempt their memory 
from the suspicion of imposture. The solution more deserving 
of notice, is that which would resolve the conduct of the apostles 
into enthusiasm; and would class the resurrection with stories 
nf apparitions. This comparison will not stand; for Christ 
was seen by many persons separately, and together, by day, 
as well as by night : who conversed and ate with him, and 
Who examined his person. 

Objection, ( I .) But these accounts are upon the credit of our 
records. 

Answer. The resurrection was asserted ; it. was, therefore* 
incumbent on the enemy to have produced the dead body. 

(1) The disciples had stolen the body. 



s* 
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Amver*. Thi$ supposes fraud. Beside* tfci* lo^d^Mh 

improbabilities ; fucn as the situation and fears of tbe disciple* j ' 
the impossibility of succeeding' in such an attempt, both (roia 
the guard set over the tombs and from the iigtk&ejs of the 
night, it being the time of Oill moon ; and theinei^bk £ea« 
sequence of detection. . 

155. If the body had been stolen, the Jews 
wfttrid have produced k, as the cofttptetert ariim? 
to the story of the resurrection* 

THE PROPAGATION OF CHRlwmSIXY* . 

156. In considering in what degree, witjric* 
ivhat time, and to what extent, Christianity was 
actual I j propagated, we must refer toihe Ajsu 
of the Apostles, 

fttvitration. (1.5 A few days after tjie ascension, about 1iO 
-disciples met together, probably persons connected tvilh the 
apostles, and with one another. (Acts, i. 5.) It does nqt 
appear that they were aware that a new religion was to be 
established. 

(2.) On tbe day of Pentecost three thousand were added 
to the society, (Acts, il. 41*} many of whom probably had 
before been believers in Christ, apd now openly avowed their 
attachment to his cause. 

(3.) Jn thje fourth 'chapter, it i« said ibeir number* were 
5000 ; and in lhe next, we read, that believers were added 
to the Lord, multitudes both of men and women. 

(4 ) Tbe sixth chapter speaks pf the disciples being great- 
Jy multiplied in Jerusalem, and that a great company of priests 
were obedient to the faith. It aopears, farther, that the 
preaching of Christianity was cwymtd far DH>re-^han a^ea^- 
to the city of Jerusalem. 

157. A persecution dispersed the concerts 
throughout Judea, and Samaria: during the 
.second period, of four years, Christianity was pro- 
pagated among Jews, Jewish proselytes, and 
^Samaritans. ^ • . - 

168. The apoitlea clicl not know that tliey wafc * 
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at liberty to propose the reflgfon to mankind at 
large, until it was revealed to Peter by a miracle. 
1 59. The third period commences, about seven 
years after Christ's ascension, with the preaching 
of the gospel to the Gentiles of Cesarea ; and be- 
fore the close of this period, or within thirty yean 
after, die death of Christ, his religion had spread 
itself through almost all the districts of Asia Mi- 
nor, through Greece, and the Islands of the 
ifigean'Sea, the sea coast of Africa, and had ei- 
teoded to Rome ; Jerusalem continuing the cen- 
tre of the mission. 

. Illustration. The following observations result from these 
circumstances : (1.) The account comes from a person who 
was concerned in a portion of what he relates, and was con- 
temporary with the whole of it. .(2.) It is an incomplete ac- 
count of the propagating of Christianity ; therefore, if what 
we read in the history be true, much more than what the his- 
tory contains must be true also. (3 ) That the account is, for 
this reason, more credible. Had it been the author's design 
to have displayed the early progress of Christianity, he would 
have collected accounts of the other apostles. (4.) The inti- 
mations of the number of converts, and the success of the apos- 
tle's preaching, come out, for the most part, incidentally; 
which removes the suspicion of a design to exaggerate or de- 
ceive. The account is confirmed by paralled testimonies, in 
the letters of the apostles ; those of St. Paul are addressed to 
the. churches of Corinth, Phillippi, &c. at which places hi« 
ministry if recorded. ' 

TESTIMONIES IN SUPPORT OF THE ABOVE. 

100. Tacitus speaks of * vast multitude of 
Christiana at Rome in the tenth year of Nero* 
Pliny's letters to Trajan, written not quite eighty 
years after the ascension* proves that the Cbrisr 
tians in Pootus and Bithynia were very numerous, 

and had subsisted there some considerable time ; 
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now there is no evidence that Christians were more 
numerous in those places than in other parts of 
the Roman empire ?heoce, the fritf&of the repre- 
sentations given of the general state of Christia- 
nity to the world by Christian writers, 
r 161. Justin Martyr, who wrote thirty years 
after Pliny, says, (here is not a nation, either Greek 
or barbarian, amongst whom prayers are not of- 
fered to the Father by the name of jesus. 

162* The rapid and general diffusion of Chris- 
tianity is noticed by succeeding writers to the 
time of Constantine, who probably declared him- 
self on the side of the Christians, because they 
were the powerful party. Jerome, in the year 
392, reckons up 120 Christian Writers. 

163. In vie wing the progress of Christianity, 
out first attention is due to the number of converts 
at Jerusalem after the founder's death;— then, to 
attend to the establishment of Christian societies 
in Judea and Galilee; — afterwards, to recollect 
the success of the apostles in their travels ; — final- 
ly, to consider the subsequent spread of the 
religion. 

Illustration,. fa all these stages the history Is without a 
parallel, inasmuch, as it was the prevalence of ft doctrine 
depending- on a matter of fact, in opposition to the prejudices 
of education, fashion, and worldly policy. , 

164. If the widely disproportionate effects 
which attend the preaching of modern missionaries 
of Christianity in comparison with what followed 
the ministry of Christ and his apostles, be duly 
considered, it will appear, that they possessed 
means of conviction, which we have not; that 
they bad proofs to appeal to, which we want* 
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0J? THE RELIGION OF MAHOMET. 



• • i 65. Maboffletanism r^emblea Christianity in 
the rapidity of its progress ; the recency of its 
history ; arid the prophetic character assumed by 
its author. ' v . » , 

"I 66. l*he oMtterence! between the two is highly 
important; JVIahotoetdid not found liis preteosioos 
upon miracles, capable of being known, and at' 
ietfcdtyotlwrs; he expressly disclaims the pow- 
er."' " ' 

*Qbstntai&m.\ Admitting, therefore, the whole of Mabo 
, p§e*Vattth«ntic history as far as was witnessed by others, to be . 
true, he might still be an impostor, or enthusiast, or an union 
of both : but admit almost any fart of Christ'* public history 
ttf be traev&nd he must have come, from God. 

Qlgsfitinn. If one religion could make its Way without mi- 
racles, why might not another? 

Answer. This is not the question* The proper question 
is, whether a. religion, founding itself on miracles, could sue- 
ceed without any reality to rest on? As Mahomet did not take 
this course, it may be presumed very dimcoH, if not impossi- 
ble. He knew the importance of miracles* by incessantly re- 
ferring to those of preceding prophets. 

167. The establishment of Mahomet's religion 
was affected by causes, which, in no degree, ap- 
pertained to the origin of Christianity. 

Illustration. During the first twdo* years, when Mahomet 
used only persuasion, and confined his exertions to Mecca, it 
Appears, that he could reckon upon no more converts than 
C'ghj^'three men and eighteen women, yet this progress 
was aided by the following important advantages : I. He was 
(he grandson of the most honourable and powerftd family in 
Mecca. 2. $fe» conducted >hi» design with g reat art and pru- 
dence : his first application was to his own family, all of whom 
attained to honour and riches, to the command of armies, and 
the government of kingdoms. & The Arabs probably ac- 
knowledged 6410 supreme {fetty . which, at first, was the lead- 
ing doctrine of Mahomet 4. Mahomet seems to hare h%jl 
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(hew two purpose* in view: 4o moly caaatxfs, ofta* faVifls 4m* 

verts soldte'ri,' as the following particulars will sfc#w* (1.) 
He assure* the Jews, Christians, and Arabs, that his religion 
bad been ea|inally their «wn« (3>) He newer toaaad fiiian de- 
scribing the future &<j$ui*h of unbeliever*. (3.) His relopta- 
ous paradise. (4-) The highest heavens For those who fought 
hit battles, or expended their fortune to huvcaase** (&.) lie 
applied the doctrine of pr ed es t i n a t i on to fortify the co wff a & e e€ 
his adherents. (6.) He allowed a plurahjy at" wiv$t» in com- 
pliance wim (he climate of the country ; and he did not pro- 
hibit tha usee* wi^^hfthejdjttJrtple*^ established fat* «s> 
tbority. 

166- When Mahomet was received into the 
city o& Medina, -be changed hrts conduct, pre- 
tending that be had received a commission to de+ 
stray infidels, and to set tip the true faith by thm 
sward* An early victory over a very superior 
force established his renown f we have, there- 
fore, from this time, nothing left to account for 
but, that he should be able to collect an array, 
and that his army should conquer* 

Illustration. From all tides, the roving Arabs crowded 
round the standard of religion and plunder, of freedom and 
victory, of arms and rapine. Arabia, occupied by smell in- 
dependent tribes, yielded to the progress of a firm and reso- 
lute army. After the reduction of bis native peninsula, the 
weakness of the Roman proviuces on the north and West, and 
the distracted state of the Persian empire on the east, facili- 
tated the successful iuvasion of neighbouring countries. Thai 
Mahomet's conquest's should carry his religion along with 
them, will excite little surprise, when we know the conditions 
which he proposed to the vanquished : death or conversion ' 
Was the only choice offered to the idolaters. 

. . . . ' .. * - ' '■■' — 

* The sword (saith Mahomet) is the key of heaven and of 
hell : a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, a night spent 
in arms, is of more avail than two months of fasting or pray-* 
er. Whosoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven at the day 
of judgment ; his wounds shall be resplendent as vermiitionv 
and odoriferous at musk, and the lost of his limbs shall be 
supplied by the viogs of angel* and eherubtms.— Gi*a*?>. 
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*!••*:" *fte sneers* of Mdfftmetanfim, during 
this ami every future period, cauaot be stated ill 
prejudice of the Christian argument? nor does 
it stand in the way of this Important conclusion: 
that the propagation 6t Christianity, in theqtW, 
ner ami under the circumstances In which it was 
propagated, is an unique iu the history of the 
afreet*,. A Jewish -peasant overthrew the re- 
ligion of the world. 



> PART HI. 

^ 1 

1 * 

A brirf Consideration vfsvme popular Objections. 

i • *  - i. 

THE DISCEEPANCIES TlfcTttfeFW THE SEVERAL 

. GOSffBLS. 

,.] 70 f A story should not be rejected, by rea- 
80i* of some diversity of circumstances with which 
it, is related ; Jbr the c-ha racier of human testimo- 
ny is — substantial truth umh-r circumstantial va- 
riety; hut a close agreement induces suspicion 
of confederacy and fraud. 

Illustration. (I ) Important variations, and even contra* 
dictions* are not always deemed sufficient to shake the credi- 
bility of the fact. THe embassy of the Jews to Claudiao, 
Phito places ia harvest) Joseph us in seed-time. (2.) Lord 
Ctaremjofi states, that the Marquis of Arjryle was condemned 
to be hangedy which was performed on the same day. Four 
other historians say that he was beheaded upon the Monday^ 
having been condemned on the Saturday. This contradictioa 
never led a pet>on to doubt, whether the Marquis was e*e- 
• uted or not. Dr. Middleton thought the different hour* of 

R 
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the day assigned to the crucifixion, by John-, and the ofiiex 
Ejiange lists, did not admit ©f reconcilement. But IhUdoo* 
not injure the historjr of the principal fact. 

171. A great deal of the discrepancy arises 
from omission, which is always an uncertain 
grouud of objection, 

JUustratbn. Suetonius, Tacitus, and Ko Cassias, have 
all written of the reign of Tiberius, and each ha* omitted- 
many things mentioned by the rest. These discrepancies will 
be more numerous, when men do not write histories but me~- 
nwirs, that is, when they do not undertake to deliver, in the. 
order of time, a regular account of mil things of importance^ 
which the subject of the history did and said, but only web 
passages as were suggested ty their particular cfexgn at Urn 
tome of writing. Thus, the 4*%* which Matthew bad iA 
view while he was writing the history off the resonectiaa. 
was, to attest the faithful performance of Cfcrfofs pruts*** to 
bu disciples, togofcefcre them into P*tfJ*ar * 

BBR0JJK0U3 OPIKIONS IMTOTE1> TO THE AlOBr 

TLBS. 

172- Objection* have been raised coiH-efring 
the quotations of the Old Testament, torn*! i, 
toe New ; they are said to be applied amis*—* 
to the sense of the original, ~ * 

^^HHr^H's ^ Iany of the * e ^ ol »*» we»«nly rateried as 
accommodations, common to writers of a4i couatxae*. 

1 73. Anotber cWror imputed to the first Chris. 
tians was the expected approach of the day if 
judgment. Similar to this was their assaraoce 
that John would not die, ^hich arose from a mis- 
interpretation of our Saviours words; hence it is 
objected, that admitting the fallibility of lhe 
apostohc judgment, on what can tve rclv ? 



CONNECTION OF CffiUSTlANTiT, &. M3 

Ax&oer* Give 09 the apostles' testimony* and we do not 
stand in need of their judgment* give us facte, and we have 
uH we want 

1741 We must learn to separate what was the 
object of the apostolic mission, and declared by 
them to be so, from what was extraneous* 

Illustration. Of points clearly extraneous nothing need be 
said. Of points incidentally connected wkh it, demoniacal 
ixtteesefon 4s one. The doctrine Christ did not brine into the 
world. The malady was real, the cute was real ; the matter 
of feet was in either -case the *aiue. 

175. Id reading the apostolic writings, we aTe 
to distinguish bet weea their doctrines and their 
arguments* The former came to them by reve* 
lotion, but they used to support them by such coo* 
sideratious as their own thoughts suggested. 

IUuttraiwn. The call of the Gentiles was imparted to the 
•apostles by revelation, and was attested by the miracle* which 
attended the Christian ministry among tlicm. 



THE COSTJECTJON OF CttRI ST UNITY "WITH THE 

-JEWISH HISTORY. 

176. Christ assumes the divine origin of the 
Mosaic institution, and recognizes the prophetic 
character of many of the aacient Jewish writers. 

Illustration, Thus far we are bound to go ; but we are not 
to make Christianity answerable for the circumstantial truth of 
-each separate passage in the Old Testament, tn our 8aviour\* 
■time, the books were universally read by the Jews ; he and his 
apostles used them, and referred to them. • Yet, except where 
he expressly ascribes a divine authority to particular predic- 
tions, we cannot, strictly, draw any conclusions from the books 
being so used and applied, besides the proof, which it is, •£ 
their notoVicty and reception at thai tiiog. 
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REJECTION 0* CHKISTTANITT* 

177. Itia acknowledged, that the Christian re- 
ligion did not produce an universal, or even age- 
tteral, conviction in the minds of men, of the ag$ 
and country iu which it appeared : aud tills has 
been called the rejection of the Christian history 
and miracle*. 

178. This objection divides itself iuto two parts, 
viz. as it relate* to the Jews, and the Geoiilcs. 
1st. As to the Jews: with us thfte iabwt one 
question, were the Miracles really wrought? 
Admitting this, we acknowledge the whole. This 
does not appear to have been the case with the 
Jew?. 

Illustration. John vii. 21, 31. exhibits the reasoning of 
different sorts of persons, upon the occasion of a real miracle. 
The account of Lazarus' s resurrection is observable for (he 
same purpose. The spectators did not perceive that the worjv 
of Jesus bore witftt* to the truth of hit pretension*. Again, 
in (he ninth chapter of John f s gospel, we have a full account 
o( the cure of the blind man ; a miracle submitted to sill the 
scrutiny which a sceptic could propose ; yet the rulers reject- 
ed its force ; but on the mind of tne man restored, it had its 
proper and natural operation. 

Question. How could such a turn of thought obtain with 
the ancient Jews ? 

Answer t (1 ) Because their expectation of a Messiah, was 
of a nature totally different from what the appearance of Je- 
sus bespoke him to be t and, (2 ) Because they had a persua- 
sion of the agency of demons in the production of supernatural 
effects. T\w> first would put them to seeking for an excuse, 
*vby they should not receive Jesus in the character he claim- 
ed. The other supplied such an excuse*. Let Christ work his 
miracles, the answer was ready, he wrought them by the as- 
sistance of demons. 

170. (2.) The infidelity of the Gentile world 
is to be resolved into the contempt they had for 
£Hristianity prior to esaraiuatiou. 
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*14ki*irdti9ti. (1 .) The st*t* of reKgion among the Greeks 
And Iwmaiw, had a tendency to induce this disposition ; Cans- 
ftanity had nothing to attract their notice ; it mixed with no 
politics; it produced no fine writers; the nature, office and 
Uimhlii of Jestra would be foreign to their conceptions. 

(£,) Its connection with Judaism would injure it with the 
learned heathen, who regarded Jehovah himself as the idol 
'«»fthe Jewish nation; and this would preclude all inquiry 
among msn of education, which* accounts also for their silence 
00 tin? subject. In this manner Christianity wow treated by 
Pliny tf*e Yoong'er, and bv Tacitus. 

$* ) The heathen public were probably divided into two 
cnaa«e&; those who despised Christianity beforehand, and 
tfrosfc who received it. Therefore the writers would be those 
who were silent about Christianity, and those who were Chris- 
tians* The notion of magic was resorted to by the heathen 
adversaries} as that of diabolical agency was by the Jews, 

JUastration. Justin Martyr alleges this as hra reason for 
strgorfttg from prophecy rather than from miracles. Ori^en 
imputes this evasion to Celsus; Jerome to Porphyry; arid 
Lactaalius to the heathen world in genera!. 

180. It U said the Christian miracles are Dot 
recked, or appealed to, by early Christian wri- 
ters themselves, so tally or frequently as might 
have been expected. 

Jfasrrcr. This oLjcction applies to the totters of the Apos- 
tles, which are eidier hortatory, or argumentative. fn the 
-fiurmer there appears no place for more references than we 
find ; the nature of the argumentative epistles accounts for 
the infreqoency of the allusions. They were not written to 
prove the truth of Christianity, but to show its design and 
effects ; uad ot thofce cttects, the value and extent. 

181. Miraculous evidence must be the ground 
of alt the epistles, * 

Illustration. The apostolic epistles resemble the apostolic 
speeches* Peter, in six speeches, refers 'but twice to the mira- 
cles of Christ ; and once to the miraculous powers which he 
himself possessed. Stephen** long speech contains no refer- 
ence to miracles. St. Paul, before Featus, appeals to Christ's 
resurrection, and his own conversion, to wuicn there are re* 
ferenc€9 *u his epistles, and thru indubitable references to the 
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mfaclas wtrieh he himself wrought Hence the jgveei&eBi 
between hit sp e e c hes and letters. 

182. ThetmraculoushhiGTj waspre-snpposed, 
nod therefore, the point which occupied the wri- 
ter's thoughts was this ; allowing the history to be 
true, ought Jesus to foe received as the Messiah ? 
if so, what was the object and* benefit uf his mis- 
sion. 

183. The same observations will apply to tha 
writings of the Fathers ; the subject of which (bey 
treated, did not lead them to any direct recital 
of the Christian history. 

184. The next class of writers is that of the 
Apologists* the avowed defenders of Christianity. 
Quad rat us, the most ancieut, appealed to the mi- 
racles of Christ, in terms as express as we could 
desire. Justin Martyr asserts the performance of 
miracles by Christ, in words as strong as lan- 
guage will admit ; and also assigns the reason 
why he had recourse to the argument from pro- 
phecy rather than from miracles, viz. that his op- 
ponents would ascribe the latter to magic. Si- 
milar observations may be made respecting Tcr- 
tullian, Origcn, and Jerome; which prove that 
the miracles of Christ were appealed to in their 
literal sense by the early Apologists for Chris- 
tianity, which is an answer to the objection. 

Illustration. If these did not appeal so frequently to mira- 
cles as we should, it was not owing to their ignorance, nor 
their doubt of the facts, and is therefore no objection to the 
truth of the history, bat to the judgment of its defenders. 

185. Another argument is the want of univer- 
sality in the knowledge and reception of Christ- 
ianity, and of greater clearness iu the evidence. 
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U is said, If revelation came from God, do part 
<of the human species,woitld remain ignorant of it, 
ik> understanding could fail of beiqg convinced 

by it. . , , \ 

Answir. The advocates of Christianity do not pretend that 
ffceir religion possesses tbeset cpialities, nor do they deny it to 
have been within the cowpass. of dwine power to have com- 
municated to the world a stronger and more extensive infla* 
■encc. The not having more evidence, is not, however, a suflii- 
jcient rcasea forrejeettng that which we have* If this dispen- 
sation laboured under no defects but what are common to 
-others, we are Hot justified in rejecting it. Throughout no- 
iure i which is a system of beneficence* we tune seldom able 
/to make out a system of optimism.* To inquire what the Dehjr 
miglU have. done, is a mode of reasoning which will not do in 
natural history, nor in natural religion, ftud therefore cannot, 
cvith safety, be applied to rUtfaiion.r 

780,. The general character of <he works of 
fiaturc, is on the one hand goodness in design and 
*cfiect t and on the other, a liability lo difficulty 
and objections. Christianity participates in the 
#ame character; nevertheless, the real system in 
l)oth cases, may be a system of strict optimism, 
although the proof be hidden from us. 

Illustration, f f Christianity he compared with the state 
and progress of natural religion, the objector will gain nothing 
by the comparison. Natural religion is not universal : the 
existence of the Deity is not known to alt, but if cannot be ar- 
gued, that therefore he does not exist 

187. If Christianity be regarded as an instru- 
ment fox the melioration of mankind, its progress 



* Wc cannot judge of optimism, because it necessarily im- 
plies a comparison of that which is tried, with that which is 
not tried ; of consequences which we see with others, that we 
imagine ; concerning many of which it is more than probable 
we Know ntthiug ; and concerning some, that we have no no- 
lion. . - 
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resembles that of other causes by which human; 
life is improved ; it has p«4 thiogs into a train ; 
it may become universal ; avid the world may con- 
tinue in that state so long, as that its duratiou may 
bear a vast proportion to the time of its partial 
influence. 

188. Irresistible evidence would restrain the 
voluntary powers too much, to answer the pur- 
pose of trial, or probation ; and it would, there- 
fore* be improper for such beings as we are. 

189. Irresistible external evidence would leave 
do place for the admission of internal evidence, 
which applies itself to the knowledge, love, and 
practice of virtue, and which operates in propor- 
tion to the degree of those qualities, which it 
finds in the person whom it addresses. 

IUusiralion. Men of good dispositions, amoqg Christian*, 
are greatly affected by the impression* which the Scriptures 
themselves make oil their minds. Their convictions are 
strengthened by these impressions ; which perhaps was in- 
tended as one effect to be produced by the religion. 

190. It may be questioned, whether the per- 
fect display of a future state, would not make a 
degree of impression upon the mind, incompatible 
with die duties of life. 

Illustration. The first Christians sold their possessions and 
goods ; had ail things in common ; and continued daily in the 
temple. This was natural, and what might have been ex- 
nected from miraculous evidence coming with full force upon 
the senses of mankind: but if this state of mind had beeti 
universal, the business of the world could not have proceeded. 
The arts of social life would not have gone on. the plough 
and the loom would have stood still. Agriculture and ma- 
nufactures could not have flourished, or perhaps have been 
exercised at all. As religion is now proposed, men are able 
to effectuate their salvation through the ineJiura of Christi- 
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aratr, without interryplion of the regular course of humaa 

.affufrs. * ' 



THE SUfPO&fcD EFFECTS OP CHRISTIANITr. 

101 < It has been cootemfccl that Christianity 1 
lias had a bad effect upon public happiness; be- 
•cause it is sought in a wrong place, it is not to 
he looked for in the councils of princes ; in the re* 
solutions of popular assemblies ; in the conduct of 
governments towards their subjects : afsovereign* 
to one anotl>er; of conquerors at the head of a**, 
roies ; topics -which fill the page of history : but 
it must be perceived in the silent course of pri- 
vate life. 

192. The substance of religion is necessarily 
invisible. Much of the influence of Christianity 
may be felt id times of public distress. The 
.Christian religion acts upon public usages and 
Institutions, respecting war, government, mar*, 
^iage, public amusements, and the state of the 
poor. 

193» But the argument depended on is, the be- 
nefit of religion in private stations. It has been 
the author of virtue and happiness to millions; k 
fiat!) had a sensible influence on the public judg- 
ment of mora Is: hence many maybe kept in or- 
der by Christianity who are not Christians. But 
It is not to be appreciated by its temporal effects ; 
its influence upon the whole of existence must be 
estimated. 

194. Christianity is charged with many coo* 
sequences for which it is not answerable : for as, 
religioo has not made persecuting laws; it is an- 
swerable for no part of the > mischiefs of per- 
secution. 
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I Ihui ration. Had there been in the New Testament, what 
there are in the Koran, precepts authorizing coercion, in the 
propagation of religion, the case would have been different, 
if Christianity be charged with every mischief of which it 
has been the occasion, though not the motive ; the answer is, 
that if malevolent passions be there, the world will never 
want occasions. It is owing to Christianity, or the want of 
it, that the finest regions of the east, the peninsula of Greece, 
together with a great part of the coast of the Meditterraneaa 
tea, are at this day a desert, or that the banks of the Nile, 
whose fertility is not to be impaired by neglect, nor destroyed 
by the ravages of war, serve only for the scene ofaferociou* 
anarchy, or the supply of unceasing hostilities. Europe it- 
self has known no religious wars for some centuries, yet has 
hardly ever becfti without war. 



tfttE COtfCtUStON. ; 

i * 

195. In religion much depends on ihtcrtlcrot 
agr inquiries* He who takes up a system of di- 
vinity, believing that every part must be true, or 
the whole false, approaches the discussion with 
great disadvantage. 

Illustration. Under this prejudice we are all in some mea- 
sure introduced to our religious studies; the doctrines of reli- 
-gam come to us before the proof** hence persons of hasty tern* 
per? have rejected the whole; . We ought, first to examine 
the general truth of its principles, and then enquire into its 
doctrines. What is clear in Christianity* is sufficiently va- 
luable ; what is duhioiu,. omiecessary or of subordinate im- 
portance. 

196. The trnth of Christianity depends upon 
its leading facts, and upon them alone. Of these 
ire have sufficient evidence. We have uocon- 
tested and incontestable points, to which the his- 
tory of the human species hath nothing similar to 
offer. 

, Illustration. A Jewish peasant, without force or influence* 
changed the religion of the world. After he had been put 
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fo death, bis companions assorted his supernatural character, 
founded on supernatural operations, and in testimony of these 
assertions they suffered persecution and death. A very few 
days after this person had been publicly executed, .and io tbe 
very city in which he was buried, these bis companions de- 
clare, with one voice, that his body was restored to life : in 
this fact they persisted, in the face of those who had Killed 
bim, and who were armed with the whole power of the country. 
As to these facts, the Christian story hath never vaii-jc) ; nor 
has any other ever been set up in its room. All sects, in all 
kges, have concur rod io representing these facts in the same 
manner. 

197. The particulars of the gospel mission ire 
have from the persons engaged in it, and their 
companions, in four hooks, the authenticity of 
•which is established by stronger proofs than be* 
long to almost any other ancient book. 

198. These books also bear strong internal 
evidence of their truth, inasmuch as the writers 
Understood the history, and usages of the times, to 
Vt Mch they refer. 

19i?« In comparing these books with one ano- 
ther, we fi nf l them varying, so as to repel suspi- 
cion of coh^ederacy, and so agreeing under this 
variety, as*to shew they had one real transaction 
for their common foundation. 

200, The four narratives are confined to the 
history of the founder, and end with his ministry. 
The story is carried on by a person connected 
with the business, bjkI the substance is confirmed 
by a number of original letters, written by one 
who is the principal subject of the history. 

201. The miracles were not secret, nor momen- 
tary, nor tentative, nor ambitious, nor performed 
under the sanction of authority, with tbe specta- 
tors on their side, qor in affirmance of tenets al- 
ready established, 
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' 202. The evidence of these 1 miracle* wfrs- coi* 
temporary; published on 'the spot; involved 
questions of the greatest magnitude? contradicted 
fixed prejudices; and it required from those who* 
accepted it, principle* and cooditct which might 
expose them to outrage tod persecution 

203. The event, as might be expected, iras no- 
ticed in the prophetic writings of the Jews ; had 
the consequences been more distinctly revealed, it 
nould have cooled their ardour for ao instiuitioc, 
which was eventually to- give place to one more 
perfect 

204. The great importance of revelation is to 
be estimated from the doctrine of a resurrection 
from the dead ; the other articles of the Christian 
faith are but adjuncts to this; its morality is- 
wise and pure, neither adapted to vulgar preju- 
dices, nor flattering popular notions, nor excusing 
established, practices, but calculated to promote 
human happiness. 

205. The Deity, to fix the institution,' vouch- 
safed a miraculous attestation * r he then committed 
it* future progress to the natural means of hurftfeu 
communication. In this, Christianity is analo- 
gous to most other provisions for human happi- 
ness. .The provision is made, and left to act ac- 
cord ios; to the laws of a more general system. 

205. If the constant recurrence to our observa- 
tion of contrivance, design, and wisdom, in the 
works of nature, fix uuon our minds the belief of 
a God, all is easy. In the counsels of audi a 
being, it is uot improbable that there should be a 
future state, or that we should be acquainted w iih 
it. 



. 9fr*. A» future state rectifies every thing ; be* 
eaiise, if moral agents be eventually happy or mi- 
serable, according to their conduct in the stations 
assigned them here, it seems not very material by 
what rules these stations are assigned ;- it there- 
fore solves all objections to the divine goodness. 

207. A higher degree of assurance was oeces* 
sary than that drawn from the light of nature, to* 
overcome the shock which the senses receive by 
the appearances of death* 

208* Since a future state, and the revelation of 
a future state, are not only perfectly consistent* 
with the attributes of God, but also remove many 
difficulties : since there is such aetrong body of 
historical evidence that such a revelation has been 
communicated, we may set our minds at rest with 
the assurance, that in the resources of creative 
wisdom, expedients cannot be wauted to carry 
into effect what the Deity hath intended. 

Hlustratiom Either a new and mighty influence will des- 
cend upon the human world, to resuscitate extinguished con- 
srioufioess ; or amidst the other wonderful contrivances with 
which the universe abounds, and by some of which we see ani- 
mal life, in many instances* assuming improved forms of exist- 
ence, acquirinjrnew organs, new perceptions, and new sources 
of enjoyment; provision is also made, though by methods se- 
cret to us, for conducting the objects of God** moral govern- 
ment through the necessary changes of their frame, to those 
final distinctions of happiness and misery which he hath decla- 
red to be reserved for obedience and trangression, for the right 
and wrong employment of the faculties and opportunities with 
which he has entrusted us. 
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3fo. t. — A Chronological Table of the Satire 

* of the JVew Testament, neeordmgr to Dr. Laum* «a 
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BOOKS. 



Matthew, 

Mark, 

Luke, 

John, . 

Acts, 

Romans, 

1 Corinth. 

2 Corinth. 

Galatians, 

.Ephesiaiis, 
PhillppianSj 
Cotossiani, 
1 Thessale, 
,2 ThessaYo. 

1 Timothy, 

2 Timothy, 
Titos, 
Philemon, 
Hebrews, 
James, 

1 Peter, 

2 Peter, 
John! st Ep. 

— 2dEp. 

~3dEp. 
Jude, 
Revelation, 
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WRITTEN. 



Judea, or near it, 

Rome, 

Greece, 

Epbesus, 

Greece, 

Corinth, 

Ephesus, 

Macedonia, 

Coring, or Epheius, 

Rome, 
Rome, 
Rome, 

Corinth, 
Corinth, 
Macedonia, 
Rome, 



TKAB OF CKSJST, 



it W i n i  i j. 



Atait 



€9 or 



- 63 or 
About February; - 
. Beginning of 
" October, - 
1 Near the end of 
for beginning of 
About April, *. • 
Before the end of - 
Before the .'end of - 



About May, 



* ••• 



Macedonia, or nearftfBefere the and of 



Rome, 

Rome, or Italy, ' 

Judea, 

Roma, 

Rome, 

Ephesus, 

Epbesus, 

Ephesus, 

Unknown, 

Patmos, or ^oacsui, 



Before the end of 
in the spring of - -' 
61, or beginning of 



About 

Between 

Between 



80 and 

80 and 

64*- or 

95, or 



64 
64 
64 

6* 
64 
56 
56 
57 
fi* 
54 
61 
6* 

si 

Si 

66 

61 
66 
6ft 
63 
62 
64 
64 
60 
90 
90 
65 
96 
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Jtoty P.— A TabCiS of St* Paul's JgotUlic Jowrnegtf 



Ajptieehift Syria iLyatra 

Seleucia Dtorbe 

Salamis " Xystra 

Paphos loonium 
PergSTtn P aiuplty uu Tfoiriiar— 

Antioch ia Pisidia [Perga 
{ponium 



The first Joftrney begun in the Year of Christ 44, and ends 48. 



Attalia 
Aotiech ia Syria 
Phoenicia 
Samaria 
Jerwalefn 
Antioch in Syria 
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The second Journey begins A. D. 50, and ends 54 



Rett of Syria 
iCilicia 

Derb* 

Lystra 

fconiudi 

Phrygm 
^Qalatia 

Troas 



Samoihracia 

Philiupi 

Ampnipolif 

ApoHotiia 

Thessatonicft 

Beroea 



Albens 

Corinth 

Ceochrea 

Ephesus 

Caesarea 

Jerusalem 

Antioch ia Syria 
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Tue third Journey begins A. D. 54; and ends 58. 
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Galatia 

Fhrygia 

Snhesus 

Troas 

Macedonia 

Greece . 

Corinth 

Macedonia 



V,. 



Philippi 

Troas 

Assos 

MtyUne Island 
Chios Island 
Samps Island 
Trogyllium 
Mitatus in Asia 



Coos Island 

Rhodes Island 

Patara in tycia 

Tyre 

Ptolomais 

Caesarea 

Jerusalem 



The fourth Journey begins A. D. 60, and ends 64. 



Antipatri* 

Cfesarea 

Sidon 

Myra 

Near Salmone 

Fair Haven* 



Melius Island 
Syracuse 
rthegium 
Putcoli 
Appii Forma 
Three Taverns 



Rome 

Itaty 

8paiD v onry intended 

Crete 

Jerusalem 

Antioch in Syria 
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The fifth Journey begins A. 0. 64, and ends 68. 



Colosse [Corinth 

Phitippi Troas 

Nicopoiis in Eplras I 



Miletum in Crete 
IRoine 



i — mm 
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n*logteal order, nrid fft* ftoMet '«jf^k*^MA«r«Vtat 
they -mere delivered. ■* '"' • 
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•r. «r 

- - 'v 



PLACB*. 
J ejSH jflCin . 

£rc|*r. * 
Xsvatfffc 
jVaxMtflf. 
CaJftwiv 



Oooversttton with Ntcademus, - . - 
'Cottftrsarinn with the Woman- of Samaria, 

Discourse in the Synagogue pf ,Ka?af*tfo 

Sermon upon the Mount, - - - . •• '• 
-Instructions to the Apostles, . • - . » . - - .- 
JPenunciatjoni against Chorazun e*c. *■*,&;.?> 
.Discourse on occasion o£ healing the li^tjpgH. ^ . 

Man at Bethesda, - • - - - . - - - Jcrn«feleJB. 

Discourse concerning the Dwiples plucking- 
Eart «f Corn on the Sabbath, - - - .• 

Refutation of his working Miracles by tl#, 
agency of Beelzebub* - .- .••.?;•,-. r - 

Discourseou the Bread of Life, - - - -..,-■ 

Discourse ahout internal Purity, . . . . • 

Discourse against giving or taking Onence, and 
concerning forgiveness of Injuries, - - - 

Discourse at the Feast of Tabernacles, ,.. .'- . - 

Discourse «o occasion of the Woman laken in 
Adultery, ---.-.«..-. 

Discourae concerning the Sheep, . - .- • - 

Denunciations against the Scribes and Pharisees, Persia* 

Discourse concerning Humility and Prudence, Galilee. 

Directions how to attain Heaven, - - - - 9 Peres*. * 

Discourse concerning his Sufferings, • • * Jemsniem. 

Denunciations against the Pharisees, - . - • Jesusjsdem. 

Predictioo of the destruction of Jerusalem, ? , Jerusalem. 

The Consolatory Discourse, -.♦--- Jerusalem. 

Discourse as he went to Gethseroane, • - - Jerusalem. 

discourse te the Disc jples. before his Ascension, Jerusalem. 



Judetv » 

Capexfiauqi. 
CenejSJiaiim. 
Cape***** 

Caperpaom. 

,J«ruaaleiik 

< • * ."■ . 
Jerusalem. 
Jemsajem. 
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^-hgh&prttri P*4 *h* nam** \f the ftoee* where they 
•were delivered, * ,/•..„ 

*-"V^ . PLACES. 

Sowet}- •.-.---- -• -« *» • . » - Capernaum. 

Tares/ - -. ;^'^-'-" i." * -^ * .» ;* i Capernaum. 

! Seatf springing a* hhperceptiWy , *• . - ••* Capernaum. 

strain eiMustard Seed, ------ Capernaum* 

LeaveW, - - - - r -•- - * V - •-'••/ Capernaum. 

Feaift} Treasure, - * ... . - .. Capernaum. 

Precious, ltearl, . - ; - . v* - * •*. .*•.->-«.« Capernaum. 

fcfery - - -.-,-- - - - . * <■ - Capernaum. 

Twp Debtors, - - *i j* - -- - *■ . w ■* r Cap«yoaiim, 

Samaritans, .... ... - * - - - * near Jericho. 

Rich Glutton, * •-•- J ? - •«• r -V - - - Galilee. 
% 1 Servants who waited for their Lord, * - Galilee. 

<B*tre& Fig-tree, ..-->- - . - Galilee. 

JUtrSheep, ---.r - - '- ' t ~ im • Galilee. 
3 ] I^tpjec^of ^fcney, - - -• * - «• - Galilee. 
# ftoffigpl $ou, - - -■ - * - - .. - - Galilee. 
jg Hshenest Steward, * - - - - - - -Galilee. 

 Rich Man and Lauras, - • - - - - Galilee. 

Unjust Judge, r * * *•*•*. 

Pharisee and Publican, -.---. Perm. 

fitfbourers m the Vineyard, - - - - - Per*e. 

fronds, - •• --.*-----. Jericho. 

Two Sons, - .-----.--. Jerusalem. 

Vineyard* .--.--- -.-^ Jerusalem. 

5*arriage Feast, - - . - - - - - - Jerusalem. 

•Ten Virgins,.-' - .„--«—• - 1 -Jerusalem. 

Talents, ----------- Jerusalem. 

^ Sheep and the Goats, --*---., Jerusalem. 
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* 
Ho. V.— 991* VkMHu* o/Cnam> arranged in Chjm- 
•• wbgiad enter, and the name* of the Place* n&urc 
they were -wrgvg&S . * ~~ " r J^ ; • 

PLACE?. 

Tums Water into Wine, - - ^ .. . Casuw - 

Carts the Nobleman** Son of Cap emiam, «3afin^ ^ r * T 

Canst* a miraculous Draught of Fishes, Sett of Galilee. 

Cures * Demoniac, - - - - - _-, ^ jCaoermwm. 

Heals Peter*iW*V* Mother of a Fever, Cs*)er»aum. 

Heals a Leper, - - - - - - . - Caperaausp. 

Heals die Centurion's Servant, - - . Capernaum- 

Calms the Tempest, - - -.* -. - - Sea of Galilee. 

Cures the Demoniacs of Gadara, - . ifiadara. 

Cures a Man of the Palsy, •-•.-« Capernaum. 

Restores to Life thejtatgfctarof Jairas, Capernaum. 
Cures a Woman disease? whir a FHix of 

Blood, ---.-,- - •- - - « - Capernaum. 

Restores to Sight two Blind Men*  • - Capetimuja> 

Heals one possessed wrth a Dumb Spfrk, C a p ej a a qft r . 

Cures an Infirm Man at Bethesda,  - • *• Jerusalem. • / 

Cures a Man with a withered Hand, + - Judea. ■• -f 

Cures a Demoniac, - - - - -- - - Capernaum,- 

Feeds miracutouslyrFhte Thousand, - ■>- DecapofSs. 
Heals the Woman-gf Canaan V Daughter, near Tj»re. ' '; 
Heals a Man who>was Dumb and Deaf, Decapolis. » -. 
Feeds miraculously Four Thousand, - Decapolis. _ / ' 
Gives sight to a Blind M aft, - - - < - • BetfwaMfi, * - 
Cures an EpBeptic Boy» - «- • «. .-;•.« Tabor.* t }T 
Restores to Sight a Man born Blind, - Jerusalem. 
Heals a Woman under an infirmity Eigh- 
teen Years, '*. '- - -"..%•■•- . .- Galilee. ' **■ 
Cures a Dropsy, ---».--- GalUea. 
Cleanses Ten Lepers, ...... Samaria . 

Raises Lazarus from the Dead, ^ - *i Bethany. 

Restores to Sight Two Blind Men, - ^ Jericho*. 

Blasts the Fig-tree, • --.--• Olivet • 

Heals the Ear of Malchus, - - - - - Gethseraane. 

Causes the miraculous Draught of Fishes, , Sea of Qalife>. 
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QUESTIONS, 

^orth^Ej^cis^^YotmgPersmsinike Soft* tf 
M06AL PHILOSOPHY. 
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*Wju* is Moral Philosophy ? 

jHow is the science illustrated ? 

What is meant by the * Law of Honour ?" 

To whut duties doe* the lav of honour extend ? 

To what conduct is the law of honour favoura- 
ble? 

What are the rules of tik ? 

In what respect is every system of human laws, 
defective? 

With what are those people satisfied who regu- 
late their conduct by the law of the hod ? 

Do the Scriptures give directions for the ex* 
ercise of particular duties ? 

How is this illustrated ? 
. .What example is given, apd what corallary de- 
duced? . 

What is the " Moral Sense ?" 

From what is the existence of the moral sense 
deduced ? 
,Wbat|argu meats prove that it is instinctive? 

flow is filiaj benevolence generated ?' 
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How are fear, aversion, <fcc associated *0tb 

the uame,&c. of parent?. .» .,.., ., >. - . 

How does a child learn the Cleaning of the 
words right and wrong? .. . . 

(for to this illnstiated^ *ad what c*rolk»y i§ 
deduced from it? 

Deacribe.tbp ojagja aad prqpetf* olttb© antral 
pease. ' * •'*:".'" '*'"..'..•-. 

Is it easily analyzed t -'-••<>,. > 

Give the ilhisttatkw. ' . 

How are children taught to do what Is righfc 
pud to abstain from wfcafeia wfoqg? 

What ia the inference drawn from this? 

Why is the moral sense not an instinctive pp** 
ciple? ."**•-'- 

If ft were jnstinctijre, what would be its per- 
ceptions? . ^ 

How is the perception pf right aod wrocrgT^c- 
quired? ^ ^ , . 

What is meant by discipline ? uJL 

Ip what does the perfection of the moraJ aiose 
consist?, , -h. 

When ia the moral sense said to be perfect^ 

Are tfie dictates of -the moral sense perfqci 
rules of right conduct ? 

Give the illustration and corottafie?* . - r 

Should the perception of right be represented 
as constituting the obligation to practise it ? • 

Does the obligation to virtue 4$peadon/fBter- 
.nal feeling ? *•?; 

Hojr is this illustrated ? 

What do those assert who deny the existence 
of the moral sense? 

Do you recollect the examples and coroHnri^i 
given?  



♦noma fnuBorar. m 

Wn trhsi do pleasures differ? 

la what does human happiness not consist, and 

How is this illustrated ? 

What pmoos UBdeaoditfoas are called happy ? 

On what do the degrees of happiness depend? 
*z Boesr happloesaicoiisiftt in, an exemption (torn 
>pain, labour, care, business, &c. ? 

How is this illustrated? 

Are real or imaginary «vits more easily. re* 
aaoved P . 

Does happiuassHSBiMHsfesB rank/ 

What kind of superiority ;gives the mind satis- 
faction? 

How is this illustrated? 

Dots what a man poasessesaflbrd pleasure? 

Are the pursuits of ambition wise ? 

What is the mat business iu the conduct of 
life? 

In what does happtoesscoasist? 

How is tbii illustrated? 

How Mi hope important to our happiness? 

What is necessary to provide ourselves with % 
^accession of pleasurable engagements ? 

What Corollaries are deduced from this? 

Is engagement of great importance? 

What depends an the constitution of habits ? 

Are all habits much the same? / 

What habits are most advantageous ? 

How is this illustrated? 

3s not health important to happiness? 

How is this illustrated, and what inferences 
Are deduced from it? 

What is virtue ? 



What are the sutyefa rule, and JM%P) pf-fiu* 
man virtue? , " ', "\ ^ 

Which are Q»e four cardinal virtue* ? 
How has virtue been usually divided,? - ~> 
What is the uauai distribution of virtue r 7 \ 
Do mankind act more from habit or reQectJj>n 2 
What is the greats use of moral and *eiif$pus 
kpowledge? .-'.,'■ •• 

How is this illustrated t .. ' - V , ,-t 

By whom is a state of happiness not to t>et ex- 
pected? , .;„!'/<■ * 

What should our conduct be in doubtful Cashes J 
What is the example ? . 
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What does moral obligatioo>xp*es*?* : "W 

Why are moral agents obliged to potMtte 
virtue? 7 * 

What is meant by the question of antectd&icy, 
with regard to our obligations from interesi, ?fca~ 
son, and the will of God? 

When are they coincident? 

Why is the obligation of interest antecedent 
to the other two ? 

What is said with regard to the force of obli- 
gation? 

What things are essential to the moral value of 
an action ? 4 . 

How is the degree of virtue estimated ? 

How is the degree of vice estimated f 
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Cab the s&me external afct ire either more or 
less vicious io proportion to the moral value of 
the motive? 

- Give the first example/ 
. Give the second example. 
[ What is Character? 

When is si character perfectly virtuous ? 

When is a character perfectly vicious ? 

Js sucli a character possible ? 
'' When is an &gent said to be virtuous? 

When is an agent denominated vicious ? 

In moral agents, is virtue or vice more predo- 
minant! 

What constitutes a vicious character ? 

Does .the sum of virtue preponderate ? 

What corollaries are deduced from this ? 

What answers have been given to the question, 
Why am I obliged ta keep my word ? 

Do these answers coincide ? 

What is me*ot by the phrase, " A ma* i» 
^lifted to do any thing?' 

Why am I obliged to keep my word ? 
, , What are the motive and rule of pur actions ? 

What difference is there between an act of pru- 
dence and an act of duty ? 

On what does a system of morality depend ? 

Give: ^illustration. 

What is the business of morals ? 
. How can we come at the, will of God ? 

What proof Is there that God, in creating men, 
irHled their happiness ? 

What does Contrivance prove ? 

Howls this Hlttstreted? 

In what is the beotvoteoce of (he Deity W& 
(rffested ? 
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+ * 

How can we come at the will tf God fi*av the 
light of nature ? v 

What constitutes the obligation to any rule ? 

What objection is made to this, and how is it 
answered ? • 

. Why are general rules necessary ? 

In what is an attention to general rules in- 

eluded ? 

What is the objection to this, and how is it an- 
swered ? 

How is the general consequences of an action 
to be estimated ? 

How is the guilt of aa action to be estimated? 

W hat is requisite in order for a tbiog to be right ? 

Give the examples, and mention the priaefple 
they are intended to illustrate* 

What is the meaning of the maxim, " Nut fc» 
do evil, that good may come?" 

How are right and obligation reciprocal ? 

What does "Right" signify?. 

Of what is right a quality I 

How are rights divided ? 

What are alienable rights f 

What is the distinction between alienable and 
inalienable rights ? 

What are adventitious rights? - 

W hat a re natural rights ? 

What distinction is made between perfect and 
imperfect rights ? 

What is tlie difference betweeq positive and 

negative rights? 

What are the general rights of mankind? 

Why is waste contrary to tbeDJvine will/ 

In, what case can men have af*igbt to use and 
destroy other's property ? 

Why apd when is restitution due ? 
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JPo what does virtue oblige us ? 
^W^hat islhe summary of social virtue? 

What advaoiages arise, from the institution of 
property? 

What is said of the inequality of property 

Oo wbpt foundation does pur right to property 
Stand ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

Upoa what does one's right to an estate de- 

How is this* illustrated ? 

Docs the owners right depend on the expedi- 
ency of the law which gives it him ? 
 How is this illustrated ? 

State the objection and answer. 

From what is the obligation to perform pto* 
mises deduced ? ' 

From what priucipte do men act ? 

What is essential to the intercourse of human 
life ? 

State the objection; answer, and illustration. 

How are promises to be interpreted ? 

Upon what do the obligations of performing 
promises depend ? 

When are promises not binding ? 

Give the examples. 

In what esse are promises not unlawful ? 

Can a captive lawfully recover his liberty? 

In what othfr cases are promises not binding? 

Ate erroneous promises binding, and why ? 

What is a contract, and how are contract! t* 
be interpreted ? 
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What is the general rule with regard to Con- 
tracts? 

Id contracts of sale how is the seller bound ? 

"What shoulu be the rule in coutracts of hazard? 

Give the examph s. 

\\ hat is the rul^ i" contracts of loan ? 

Give the examples* 

"What is said with regard to the loan of mo- 

ae> t 

How is the rate of interest usually regulated ? 

Is compound iote'rest legal? 

How is the man who borrows bound ? 

What is said of imprisonment for debt? 

Should a man be pursued with legal vigour 
ttbo is brought to distress by misfortune? 

How far does a master's authority extend ? 

By what is the treatment of servants deter- 
. mined ? 

In what is a servant not bound ? 

Can a master's authority justify a servant in 
doing wrong ? 

How should apprentices be employed ? 

Is the master responsible for the conduct of his 
servant ? 

When is the master of a family culpable ? 

What doe9 a man promise by undertaking the 
business of auother ? 

What is an agent's principal difficulty ? 

In what case is an agent answerable ? 

When will an expression be binding on aa 
agent ? 

In what case can an agent claim compensation? 

In what cases is there a two-fold contract ? 
' What is the contract with the founder of a 
stiieol, 6c? 
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To what does the. contract with the electors 

extendi 

May an office be discharged by deputy ? 

Hour is a lie considered ? 

In what do the evil consequences of lying coo- 
iifit? 

Are there falsehood* which are not lie*, and 
what are they ? 

Why should people not indulge in fiction a&d 
exaggeration ? 

What is said of pious frauds f 

What constitutes a he 1 

Are speech and action the same with regard 

(o veracity t 

What is meant by lies of omission ? 

What is said of oaths ? , 

What was the form of oaths among the Jew% 
Gr< eks, and Romans ? 

What circumstances have brought oaths into 
4ferepute here ? 

What is the signification of an oath ? 

Is the lawfulness of oaths affected by the in- 
junctions of the New Testa men t, " Swear not at 

all," & € . ? 

Why is perjury more sinful than simple lying? 

How are oaths to be interpreted / 

To what does a witness swear in an oath on 
evidence ? 

What exception is there to this ? 

What is meant by the oath of allegiance ? 

What does the oath of allegiance exclude ? 

What does it permit ? 

What does it not require ? 

What contrivances are adopted to evade the 
oath taken against bribery ? 



m' QUEZON* IN 

Has a man, in a state of nature, a right to dii* 
pose of his property by will ? 

From what does a man's right to a particular 
spot of ground arise ? 

Do natural rights expire fike those created by 
act of parliament ? 

Hoir and wheo were wiHs introduced ? 

To what extent are entails allowed ?  

Is the heir-at-law bound by the intention of the 
testator ? 

How is the right df the testator derived ? 

From what regard to kindred arises the dis- 
posal of fortune ? 

In what case is a man free from all obligation, 
with regard to his property ? 

What is the reason for providing for poor re- 
lations ? 

Why is the not making a will culpable F * " ' 
* How is this illustrated ? 

What was the case formerly with regard to 
tbosf who died without a will ? 

How is succession regulated with regard to 
intestate persons ? 

What are the statutes of distribution? 

What is the law with regard to estates 2 

What is charity ? 

What methods have'we of promoting the hap- 
piness of our inferiors ? 

Do the rich maintain their servants ? 

In what case does a man diminish the sura of 
bum«n happiness ! 

What should be our' conduct with regard to 
servants ? 

What is said with regard to slavery ! 

How does Christianity operate, and what ef- 
fects has it produced ? 
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Fran whom b pjsofessioiialassistenco expected? 

What should be the chief <>t>)fct of the Jaws ? 

Id wha: is ibe duty of the magistrate chiefly 
important ? 

What kind of knowledge enables a man to -do 
much .0 relieving ihe necessities of the poor ? 

iio * can a lawyer be very useful it* the poor ? 

Io what respect is the office of a clergyman 
importaot ? 

How does pecuniary bounty divide itself ? 

What does the principle indicate ? 

Ou what principle have the poor a claim upon 
Ui? 

What does Christianity say on this subject ? * 

How does the maimer of giving divide itself? 

Give the illustration. 

What important species of charity is noticed? 

How should deeds of charity be done? 

Can we excuse ourselves from charity, by say- 
ing we Irave nothing to spare ? 

lu what does charity consist? 

What excuses are often' made, and bow are 
they answered ? 

From what does the want of charity often pro* 
ceed ? 

How is resentment distinguished ? 

Bow is anger defined ? 

What is meant by revenge ? 

When is anger no crime, and when is it so ? 

W hat are the sedatives of anger ? 

Is revenge forbidden ? 

In what case is correction productive of good ? 

What is meant by forgiveness of injuries ? 

Why is dueWfig absurd ? 

Jot what k duelling practised ? 



Hew docs duelling become aasassimtiotft * 

Ho., can we expostulate with a duellist*? 

When .are the parties equally guilty ? 

Why are (be taws insufficient ? 

When it litigation opt condemned ? 

What is said with regard to suits of law ? 

Why is gratitude a duty ? 

Does gratitude supersede other duties 2 

What is said of ingratitude ? 

Is. speaking and acting t£e safBe 1 

What is slander ? 

What are the aggravations of dander 2 

In what does the guilt of inconsiderate slandei 
consist ? 

From what does indiscriminate praise proceed ? 

What is the foundation of marriage ? 

What is the use of marriage ? 

What is meant b> divorce ? 

With what is divorce inconsistent ? 

Suppose there are no children, what i$ the 
question ? 

Why is the indissolubility ©J* marriage expe- 
dient ? 

What exception does the law of nature admit of? 

lo what cases do the Scripture and the law of 
the land allow of divorce ? 

What remedy is there for a husband's tyranny ? 

What duties are created by the marriage vow ? 

Why is obedience necessary on the part of a 
Wife? 

How is the marriage vow violated ? 

Jo wbetdoes the duty of parents, consist 3 

Why is a man bound to maintain his children ? 

What does a provision, for a child's hepptoess 
require? , 
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What justifies a jwrant in leaking a dMfcfenct; 
between hia ebitdien i 

Why should ft dsftrenc* be made between le- 
gitimate and illegitimate children ? 

How is a child's virtue to be secured ? 

in what da a. fnswotw rights consist ? . 

When do parents exceed their authority ? 

What is said of the submission of children f 

What does the duty of children require of then? 
-What is thought jrf a parent with regard to 
his children's marriage ? 

* To what does cossfufaiM in marriage lead? 

Has a parent. a right to fix upon a profession 
for his child ? 

How is a child bound to act? 
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CHAPTER IV. 



On what are the duHea> which a man owes 
himself, founded ? 

What is prudence ? 

To what does it correspond ? 

What is fortitude !• 

To what does it answer ? 

What is temperance, and what does it imply ? 

With regard to self-defence, what is the duty 
of a person attached t 

In what case is self-defence justifiable to all 
extremities? 

How is this illustrated I. , . 

To what is the extreme case to be restrained l 

How far does toe- rule extend 1 
' Whalcase approach** amies* to^tbe preserra- 
tionof life? . * • . 

When is homicide justifiable ? 
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For the Exercise vf Young Persons A» 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
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What is the state of the argument 2 
What observation is made on thU ? 
What utterance, is inevitable, with respect to 
$he mechanism of the watch ? 
Does ignorauee excite any doubt of an artist's 

tfill? 

Must a machine be perfect to shew thai it was 
made with design ? 

What is atheism, and why is it so? 

What example is produced ? 

What do the taws of refraction require ^ 

State the example, objection, and answer* 

In what respqct is the eye superior to a tele- 
scope? 

Give the example. 

What purposes do the changes of the . eye 
effect? 

Do different species of animals possess differ- 
ent degrees in the faculties of seeing ? 

Give the examples. 

How is vision achieved ? 

Why is the examination of tine eye reckoned 
a cure for atheism ? 

Enumerate the examples, observations, &c. 

To what is the structure of the ear adapted ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

Cau the generation of the animal. account for 
the contrivance of the eye, ear, &c. 1 

What does the seed of a plant contain ? 



Ha* tbebkd any concern fa tke structure of 
the egg which she drops ? 

How is. this iitotrstted 1 

Has rationality any thing to do in the produc- 
tion of animals? . \ 

In what sense is the ptfreotf the cause of his 
offspring? 

Can imperfection exist wfcwotit leading to'any 
dottht concerning the ejtts&neeof a Creator ? 

Upon what part of the 'argument do imperfec- 
tions hear? :• 4 

State the objection and answers. ' 

Will experienceexclude chance from the world? 

State the objection and answers. 

What proofs have we of a designing Creator? 

State the objection and answers. 

Should our faith In a first Cause, be shaken by 
our own ignorance t 

How is thte illustrated t 

What is said of the disposition of the muscles? 

To what does the process of muscular motion 
relate ? 
* Give the example. 

Does the chemical part of our frame afford lite 
same soft of argument as that which mechanism 
affords t 

What is said of the « gastric juice f ' 

What is secretion f 

Is secretion an important part of our structured 
, What is assimilation ? 

How is thfs subject illustrated t 

Do all the animal secretions come from the 
same source ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

What is said of the vertebra* of the neck, aai 
how is the subject illustrated? 



What it retried <rfrtiwt partottbrfxm^bat 
is between the elbow and tbe wrist ? 

Give some account of ttie atsfoe or back bone. 
: How ia this illuattatad ? 

Bo the lungs exhibit mechanical eoaferiraace ? 
. . How it this illustrated ? 

What is said of the patella? i 

What is the structure of the sbsadder Wade ? 

What ia remarked of the joists, as exhibiting 
contrivance and wisdom? 

Of what particular use are the ends of tbe 
bones? 

How arc the nerves conducted ? 

In what do the ends of the booes work? 

How. is friction taken off from the texture of tbe 
bones? 

What contrivance is there to diminish tbe ef- 
fects of attrition ? 

For what purpose are glands fixed near each 
joint? 

How ia this illustrated by means of fiiotion- 
wheels ? 

What do moveable joints, and their urnou* ex- 
hibit ? 

- For what purposes are muscles, with their ten- 
dons, adapted ? 

How is it shewn that there is an exact relation 
between the joint and the muscles ? 

How"' does a muscle act? 

How is this illustrated ? 

How are muscles constructed, and how many 
are there ? 

Is the body of the muscle always placed where 
its action is required ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

What observation arises from this subject ? 
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la irh«t organ is muscular motion very re- 
markable ? 

How » this illustrated ? 

Are many of tbe human actions achieved by 
meant of several muscles ? 

By what kind of muscles ate the most impor- 
tant actions performed ? 

How do the muscles act ? 

What has mechanism always is view ? 

Give the examples. 

What does the circulation of tbe blood exhibit 1 

How is nourishment achieved ? 

In what views does tbe circulating system pre- 
sent itself? 

How is tiiis illustrated? 

What offices do the arteries and veins accom- 
plish? 

How are the arteries situated, and why f 

How is the heart constructed ? 

How much blood passes through tbe heart in aa 
hour? 

For what purpose are the lungs constructed ? 

Of what do the lungs consist ? 

How does the blood circulate ? 

How many cavities are there in the heart, ami 
irhat are they ? 

What corollary -is deduced from this? 

What did the mechanism of the heart require ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

What is the use of the circulation of tbe Mood ? 

Where are blood vessels found P 

What is the process of the food and digestion ? 

What lathe length of tbe intestine, and why is 
it so long ? 

What is meant by tbe "peristaltic motion V 

IT 
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m questions m 

What are the consequences of instinct f 

How is this illustrated ? 

What is said of the salmon ? 

What is said of the wood-pecker? 

Can instincts be resolved into sensations? 

How is this illustrated? 

What f\o the pairing of birds, and the non-pair- 
ing of blasts, shew ? 

What is the illustration ot this ? 

What is said of the beetle? 

For what is the borer in the tails of various 
flies used? 

What is remarked of the stings of insects ? 

What observation is made on the action of the 

What is the proboscis of insects? 

What is said of the metamorphosis of insects ? 

Give the theory: 

What is remarked of the silk-worm and spider ? 

What is the illustration with regard to the silk- 
worm? 

What is observable m the relation which sub- 
sists between the wax and the honey ? 

What functions belong to the bee, and for what 
is its sting necessary ? 

To what is the light of the glow-worm referred ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

What is said of the larva of the dragon-fly ? 

To what is the gossamir-spider likened ? 

What is said of the shells of snails? 

How is the shell formed and enlarged ? 

What are the properties of the shells of shell* 
fish ? 

What is said of the bivalves ? 

What is made in imitation ©f the lobster's shell ? 
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What examples, are given of the opcyatfous.of 
the insect tribes 2 

Is a designing baud evident in the mechanism 
of plants? " 

What is meant by the sleep of plants £ 

Give the examples. 

Wbal is^aid oi the tress, the natives of colder *. 
climates ? > 

How are the seeds packed ? 

What is said ol flowers/ \ 

What would be the consequence of Uie seeds of . 
plants being guarded much ntore strongly thao 
they are? 

Mention some examples. 

How are seeds dispersed ? 

Give the examples. 

Wlral is the constitution of seeds ? 

Is there any analogy between the seeds .of 
plants and the eg^s of animals ? 
 What occurs in the germination of plants ? 

What observation is made on this? 

W hat is said of climbing plants 2 

Give the observation and examples. 

What is said of the grasses? 

How h this illustrated ? 

What is reported of the imslctoe ? 

What is remarked of the meadow saffron^ 

What is the iUnsttationl 

What is the air for? 

How Is this farther illustrated? 

To what uses is water applied ? ^ 

How is this farther illustrated ? 

What are the uses of fire ? 

Flew is this illustrated ? 
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What do contrivance and beneficial design 
prove ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

What do the " laws of nature*' pre-suppose 2 

What is mechanism? " 

Give the example. 

What does a watch In motion prove, and how 
is this applicable? 

What do you call that power of organized bo* 
dies which produces their like ? 

Give the illustration. 

To what must we resort in our difficulties? 

What led to idol worship ? 

What is the difference between false and true 
religion ? 

In what way does revelation introduce the 
Deity to human apprehension? 

What is meant by the "omnipotence" of the 
Deitv ? . > 

How is " omniscience 9 * of the Deity deduced ? 

Upon what foundation does the divine " omui- . 
presence" stand ? 

What does eternity suppose ? 

What is ** self existence ?" 

What does " spirituality" express? 

How is the unity of the Deity proved ? 

Give the examples. 

In what Way is the goodness of the Deity 
made evident ? 

Give the illustration. „ 

What does the pleasure superadded to the ani- 
mal sensations prove? 

Give the illustration. 

How should we form our judgment if we 
not resolve all appearances into benevolence ? 

What is the observation on this ? 
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What does contrivance, tod its tendency, in- 
<licate ? 

Give the illustration. 

Whet examples pove that the Deity has add- 
ed pleasure beyond what is necessary for any- 
other purpose? 

What examples are there of pleasurable sen- 
sations that are not referable to any of the senses ? 

What is the best solution of the origin of evil f 

What inference, in cases of apparent evil, 
should be drawn from those general laws with 
which we are acquainted ? 

What is said of pain? 

W4iat is observed of bodily diseases .? 

What is the chief use of mortal diseases ? 

Give the observations, objection, and answers. 

What is the most rational view of life 2 

Do all situations afford room for moral agency? 

Can good dispositions subsist under adversity ? 

Is it of great moment what kind of triab we 
experience ? 

In what cases would passive virtues be ex- 
cluded ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

Which is the most striking proof, in natural 
history, of an intelligent cieator ? 

What is gained by investigation ? . 

What is gained by freqtieut meditation? 

What observation is inferred from this ? 

What do the works of nature prove? 

What does natural theology prove ? 

What will revelation disclose? 

On wha,t does the anterior fclief of % Deity 

f*R* f 

Give the ©bscmi^oos. 
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What are the preliminary observations ? 

How is a revelation made ? 

How is the reality of miracles proved f 

What observations are made on this subject ? 

Give the objection and answers. 

Is it probable that miracles would become ob- 
jects of general experience ? 

What is meant by the course of nature ? 

To what are miracles to be referred ? 

On what supposition are miracles not incre- 
dible ? ' 

Give the state of the controversy. 



Part I. 

Of what is there satisfactory evidence with 
respect to the original witness of the Christian 
miracles ? 

How is this proposition supported ? 

What renders it probable that. Christ, and his 
disciples, exerted themselves is publishing h\f 
religion f 
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Why is it probable that the propagation of 
Christianity was attended with difficulty. 

Give the illustration. v 

Was Christianity unpopular among the hea- 
thens, and why ? 

How is tfi is illustrated. 

Did the first preachers conform to die rules 
which they laid down for others ? ' 

What does Tacitus say on the subject of the 
sufferings of the first Christians/ 

What does this prove ? 

How dots Suetonius refer to Christians f 

What is the testimony of Pliny ? 

How many histories have we of Christ * 

Crive the illustration. 

Ts it likely that the sufferings of the first Chris- 
tians were real, or only pretended? 

How is this illustrated? 

What is the scripture account of the exertions 
and sufferings of the first p reachers of Christianity f 

With whom dors tbe history proceed after the 
account of tbe evangelists? 

How is the history of St. Paul illustrated/ 

Is the history supported by other testimony f 

What do Clement, and others, say on this sub- 
ject ? 

What does tbe Scripture show t 

What is the reality of the apostolical history ? 

How n it illustrated ? 

What course did the primitive followers of 
Jesus follow? 

How is this illustrated ? 

For what kind of story did the propagators of 
Christianity suffer f 

How is this proved? 
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What kind of evidence did they prefee&d to 
have ? 

How is this illustrated? 
. From what is the miraculous- part of the story 
inferred ? 

Is the story that we now have, the same as 
that tor which the first Christians suffered ? 

From what did the religious rites of the early 
Christians spring ? 

How is this illustrated? 

\Vere the gospels the cause of the Christian 
history ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

What circumstances will go to prove that the 
story we now have, is the same as that which 
Christians had at the beginning? 

What is sufficient to establish the identity of 
the gospel history f 

Hew is this illustrated ? 

What proof is there that the gospels contain 
what the apostles preached ? 

What advantage is gained by having four his- 
tories ? 

Should it be proved that the evangelists had 
seen each other's works, will it diminish from the 
authority of the gospels ? 

What reasou is there for supposing tint Xiuke 
bad consulted Matthew's liistory ? 

What is to be regarded in the evangelic his- 
tory ? 

HcAv is this illustrated ? 

Is each gospel a confirmation of the others ? 

How are the acts of the apostles to be consi- 
dered ? 

Why and when were the histories written ? 



ENlDEtfCES OF CHBIStU^lTt. 88ft . 

Ho w is this illustrated ? 

Is tbe genuineness of the historical book essen* 
tial to the fate of our argument? 

How are the existence and reputation of the 
books made out? 

What preliminary observations are introduced 
to prove the authenticity of the Scriptures ? 

What is said of the language of tbe New Tes- 
tament ?- 

Do the miraculous relations contained in the 
Scriptures affect the questions of their genuine- 
ness? 

Was it easy to forge the Christian writings ? 

What would have happened if the ascription 
of the gospels to their authors had been mere con- 
jecture ? 

Were Christian writers and churches soo» 
agreed on this subject ? 

What is the strength of the argument concern- 
ing the genuineness of the Scriptures/ 

How is this illustrated ? 

By whom are the historical books of the New 
Testament quoted ? 

How is this proved ? 

What is the testimony of BarfeabAs ? 

What does Clcfipent say ? 

State the objection and answers. 

What is said respecting the author of the 
« Shepherd of Hernias ?" 

What is Ignatius' testimony? 

What is said of Poly carp f 

What i* the testimony of Papias ? 

What observation* ate made on tbe foregoing 
writers ? 

What is the testimony of Justin Martyr * 
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How is (his illustrated ? 

What dots Hegesippus say ? 

How i& this illustrated •£ * 

What did the churches of Lyons and Vienne 
do? 

What kind of testimony is that of Ireaaeus 2 

How is his testimony illustrated » 

To what do the works of Athensgoras refer ? 

What does TertuHian say f 

How is his testimony illustrated * 

What is Green's declaration? 

Why are the Scriptures quoted with peculiar 
lespe.ct } 

What is the testiswmy of Theephitas, Hfppoli- 
tus, and Origen .? 

What object has Cypriaa in view ia his«exbor~ 
tations I 

What is the testimony of the JBriaos ? 

When were the Scriptures collected into a dis- 
tinct volume I 

How is the term gospel used and applied * 

What are the testimonies of Eusebiua, Ireoacus? 
and Meiito.? 

How does TertuHian divide the Christian 
Scriptures* * 

What is the testimony of Eusebius ? 

What is said, with respect to ttaScwptaresvof 
the Diocletian persecution, and of CoostafHine ? 

How were the Scriptures soon distinguished ? 

What testimony is borne by Polycarp, Justin 
Martyr, arid others ? 

Bv whom were the Scriptures used .? 

What s the testimony of Justin rind Tertoilisra ? 

What is said with respect to the cefamentartafcr 
harmonies, &c. ? 
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Wbat testimony if borne by Tatiao, Eusebiua* 
and Dionysius? 

What does the fourth century supply ? 

What illustration Is given - ? 

What is said of the Syria c version ? 

Were the Scriptures, appealed to by different 
sects? 

What js,said with regard to the topics of con- 
troversy among the early Christians ? 

What is the testimony of Basilides, and what 
is said of the Valentinians and Cerpocratians ? 

Wbat is said concerning Origen, and Paul of 
Sarmosata? 

What iasaid with regard- to the Millenium and 
Arian controversy ? 

Give an account of die testimony of Cbrysos- 
tum. 

What parts of the Scriptures have been re- 
ceived universally ? 

What docs Jerome and Origen say on this 
head ? 

What is the testimony of Dionysius and Euse- 
bkis? 

How were the historical Scriptures consider- 
ed by the adversaries of Christianity E ' 

What is the testimony of Celsus ? 

Wbat is the testimony of Porphyry ?- 

What is the testimony of Julian ? 

What proof is there that pur Scriptures are the 
same that were used by the early Christians ? 

What is said of the catalogues of the Scrip- 
tures fr 

Who were the persons that made catalogues of 
the Scriptures ?. 

Can the same facts be asserted of the apocbry- 

ir 
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pfcal, s(b of the received, books of tfje ItewTest*- 
»ent? 

What 1b said of the apocryphal books ? ,} 

Were the apocryphal books' read to the 
churches ? 

What points form the subject of discussion ? 

Can you give any account of the illustration ? 

Is there any evidence with regard to other si- 
milar miracles? 

In comparing the evidence, if hat is to be laid 
mut of the case? 

What distinctions ate to be' retained ? 

What is said with respect to the miracles re- 
ported to have, been wrought at the tomb of the 
Abbe Paris .' 

What is said of the words contained in the pro- 
phecy of Isaiah ? 

How is the subject illustrated* ' 

How is the argument illustrated, with respect 
to the prediction concerning the destruction of 
Jerusalem ? 

What is said of the morality of thi gospeI> • 

Into what does the morality of the gospel di- 
vide itself-* 

What is the second argument drawn from the 
morality of the gospel f ' ' ' 

To what does Christianity telltis to refer our 
actions, and what do these directions suggest? 

How is the morality of the gospel distinguished? 

What was the manner of Chritff s teaching * 

At what did his teaching aim * 

What is the object of this mode of instruction « ? 

Give the objection and answer. 

Why does the negative character <rf CWist de- 
serve to -be considered * 
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Hov jp Christianity illustrated with regard to 
government ? 

Why is the character of Christ regarded as 
part of the morality of the gospel ? 

How is this illustrated y 

Id what does the candour of the writers of the 
New Testament consist ? 

Give the examples. 

To what does U15 identity of Christ's character 

How is it shown that the actions and discoiij> 
ties of Christ proceed frojn the same person ? 

What is said ot the phrase " Son of Man ** 

When did Christ withdraw himself from the 
multitude? 

What is said with regard to. the reserve which 
Christ shewed in announcing his own character, 
and of bis meekness in sufferings ? 

What is noticed with respect to the appoint- 
ment .of the apostles ? 

What is said with regard to the originality of 
our Savjour!s character? 

What does the conformity of facts with the state 
of things prove ? 

Io what do these agreements appear-? 

Give the illustration* 

Mention the objections and answers* 

What do notes of undesigned correspondency, 
between the letters of St. Paul and the acts of the 
apostles, prove ? * 

In what does the strength of the evidence of the 
resurrection lie? 

Give the illustration. 

What are the objections and answers to this ? 

If the body of Christ had been stolen, what 
pould have been the best answer ? 
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For what must we refer to tbe acts of U$e 
apostles ? 

Give Uie illustration. 

What were the effects of a persecution ? 

What was revealed to Peter by a miracle ? 

What is said of the third period ? 

How is this illustrated t 

What is the testimony of Tacitus ? 

What is the testimony of Justin Martyr ? 

What is noticed of the rapid and general diffu- 
sion of Christianity * 

What is to be attended to in viewing tbe pro- 
gress of Christianity ? 

How is it proved that Christ and the apostles 
possessed means of conviction that we have no£^ 

In what does Mahooietaniam resemble ChrlsJir 
anity f 

In what do they dffer* 

What observation is made on this? 

Wha^ objection is started, and hew is it aft* 
awered* 

How was Mahomet's religion established? 

To what did Mahomet pretend, when be waja 
received at Medina f 

Cau the success of Mabometanfcm be stated id 
prejudice of the Christian argument ? 

Should a story be rejected on account of some 
diversity of circumstances, and why not ? 

Gyre tbe illustration. 

From whet does much discrepancy arise ? 

Give the illustration. 

What kind of objection* have been raised con- 
cerning the quotations of the Old Testament.? 

What error was imputed to the first Christiana ? 

Why are we to distinguish' between the do*, 
irines and arguments of the -apostles-? "■ 
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How Is the connection of Christianity with the 
Jewish history shewn ? 

What has been called the rejection of Chris- 
tianity t ~ r 

How does the «*bjecHon divide itself 

How is it illustrated ? 

What is the question started, and how is it as* 
awered / 

Into what is the infidelity of the ChHsUUi 
.world to be resolved* 

How is this illustrated' 

What objection is made on account of the 
Christian miracles not being appealed to so fre- 
quently as m^ht be expected f 

How is this answered ^ 

What it the ground of alt the epistles 9 

How is this illustrated ? 

Who were the apologists, and to what did they 
ftppeal/ 

What "is the' argument respecting the want of 
'Universality irvthe reception of CbrtstiMtty ? 

How is this answered ? 

What is the general character of the works of 
nature^ 

How ianhfrflfastrsied t 

What does the progress of Christianity re- 
lemble * 

What would have+een the effect of irresistible 
evidence 9 x 

What would have been the effect of irresistible 
external evidence f 

Would the perfect display of a future state 
"have been compatible with the duties of life ? 

How is this illustrated ? 

Where arc the effects of Christianity not to be 
looked for r 



Where it its influent* felt .* 

How is the influence of Christianity to be ap- 
preciated^ 

With what has Christianity been charged * 

Upon what does the truth of Christianity de- 
pend t 

Give the illustration. 

From whom are the particulars of the gospel 

mission derive*) * 

To what is the narrative confined, and by 
whom is the story carried on* 

What is the character of the Christian mira- 
ges/ 

What was the nature at the evidence of 

Christ's miracles •* 

How fe the importance of revelation t*> be es- 
timated.? 

How is Christianity analogous to other provi* 
lions for human happiness 7 

What renders the belief of * God easy ? 

Hs>w does a future state rectify apparent diffi- 
culties^ 
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